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GIOEGIONB DA OASTELPRANOO, VENETIAN 

PAINTEB 1 

[Bom 1478 ; di«d 1511.] 

B1BLIOOJU.FHT. — ^Hemuuin Lades, Oiorgione^ in the Dohme Mries of Kunti 
wad KUngOer de» MUtdaUttB und der NltuzeU, L. D. de Font^t, Audea 9ur 
la PeifUurs Ven^tienne et principdUmenl iur Is Oiorgione. Laeroix, Sfvue 
dm ArU^ XXIL , Bnusela, 186Ck Gfonan, Zoman da GasUlfranco^ la tva wrU 
gine^ la 9ua nwrU Umba^ Venioe, 1801. AleMandro Lusio^ ItabeUa (f EiU 
e due quadri di Oiorgione^ VArekMo Storieo deW Arte^ VL, pp. 47-48» 
188& F. Wiokhoii; OoMette de$ Beaux Arte, 1808, Vol. L P. Moliiiaiiti, 
Cfurioeitd di Siaria Veneziana^ faee, H, Oiorgione. OumTitto, La Fa^ 
tnlglia di OiorgUme da Caeuifraneo, Oiamdle Arcadieo^ 1878. Bernhard 
BeraDBoii, Venetuii Pkinten, New Tork, 1804. GonU, OimrgUme^ Studio^ 
FbnoM, 1804. Morelli, ItaliMi Fkinten, London, 1890. h, W. Bohaofius 
Zttr JBeutiheUung efor OemOide Oiorgione^e, Dxetden, 1874. a YriArte, A 
propoe tPun taiMeau aUribud au Oiargione, Bxpoeition dee Old Jfaeten 
d Londree^ in VArt, XXEX., pu 61, Fkris, 18831 One of the beet emye in 
Walter Piter's Benaiiwimoe ia upon Giorgione. 

AT the same time when Florence was acquiring so much 
renown from the works of Leonardo, the city of 
Venice obtained no small glory from the talents and 
excellence of one of her citizens, by whom the Bellini, then 
held in so much esteem, were very far surpassed, as were all 
others who had practised painting up to that time in that 
city. This was Giorgio,' bom in the year 1478, at Castel- 

> The name Giovgicme meana simply ** Big George.'* 

* It haa been claimed that Giorgio Barbaxella, or Gioi;gione, was a natural 
son of Jaoopo Barbarella, a gentleman of a good Venetian family which had 
made its home in Gastelfranoo, and that the latter town disputes with the 
Tillage of Vedebgo the honor of being Giorgione's birthplace, as his mother 
was a peasant girl of the said Tillage. Dr. Gronau (see Bibliography) asserts, 
on the oontcary, that there is no reason for beUering that this artist was in 
any way related to the Barbarella (or Barbarelli) &mily, and says that the 
name of Giongione occurs as early as 1460 (see B. MOnts, La IHn de la Re- 
m ak a anee ^ pi 508). Messrs. Crowe and Oavaloaaelle daim that he was bom 
III.— 1 



3 GIOBOIONK DA CASTELFBANCO 

franco^ in the territory of Treviso^ and at the time when 
Oiovanni Mozzenigo, brother to the Doge Piero Mozzenigo, 
had himself been elected Doge; Giorgio was, at a later 
period^ called Giorgione^ as well from the character of his 
person as for the exaltation of his mind : he was of ex- 
tremely hnmble origin, but was neyertheless very pleasing 
in manner, and most estimable in character through the 
whole coarse of his life. Brought up in Venice, he took no 
small delight in love-passages, and in the sound of the lute^ 
to which he was so cordially devoted, and which he prac- 
tised so constantly, that he played and sang with the most 
exquisite perfection, insomuch that he was, for this cause, 
frequently invited to musical assemblies and festivals by the 
most distinguished personages. Giorgione selected the art 
of design, which he greatly loved, as his profession, and 
was therein so highly favoured by nature, that he gave his 
whole heart to her beauties ; nor would he ever represent 
any object in his works which he had not copied from the 
life ; so entirely was he subjugated by her charms, and 
with such fervour did he imitate them, that he not only ac- 
quired the reputation of having excelled Gentile and Gio- 
vanni Bellini, but of being able to compete with those who 
were then working in Tuscany, and who were the authors 
of the modem manner. 

Giorgione had seen certain works from the hand of 
Leonardo, which were painted with extraordinary softness, 
and thrown into powerful relief, as is said, by extreme 
darkness of the shadows, a manner which pleased him so 
much, that he ever after continued to imitate it, and in oil 
painting approached very closely to the excellence of his 
model.^ A zealous admirer of the good in art, Giorgione 

before 1477, but no oonaeeutiye biography of GioTgione oaa be written either 
from reoords or piotorea, as the data are inBulBoient. 

 Morelli finds that Vaaari*8 oaUing Giorgione a stndent of the works of 
Leonaido is only the vesnlt of a narrow patriofciam and of a wish to hare all 
Italian art piooeed dizeoUy or indirectly from Tosoany ; bat M. Mttnta, La 
JPIfi de la Renaiuanre^ p. 600, oontradiets Morelli^s statement that Giorgione 
ooold not haye known Leonardo's works. He addaoes the following faots : L 
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GIORGIONE DA OASTELFBANCO 8 

always selected for representation the most beautiful ob* 
jects that he could find, and these he treated in the most 
varied manner : he was endowed by nature with highly 
felicitous qualities, and gave to all that he painted, whether 
in oil or fresco, a degree of life, softness, and harmony 
(being more particularly successful in the shadows), which 
caused all the more eminent artists to confess, that he was 
bom to infuse spirit into the forms of painting, and they 
admitted that he copied the freshness of the living form ^ 
more exactly than any other painter, not of Venice only, 
but of all other places. 

In his youth Giorgione painted, in Venice, many very 
beautiful pictures of the Virgin, with numerous portraits 
from nature, which are most life-like and beautiful ; of this 
we have proof in three heads of extraordinary beauty, 
painted in oil by his hand, and which are in the possession 
of the Most Reverend Grimani, Patriarch of Aquileia : one 



Thftt Leonardo mm in Venioe for mmda moiiilw In 1500, Jiwi at tha tfane when 
both the latter and Gunviono were especial atndente of ohiaroaoonv IL That 
Soterio, Leonardo*8 pnpU and admirer, itayed long in Venioe. m. That Leo- 
nardo** master, Verrooohio, had paaaed yean there. M. MOnts*a argnmente an 
strong onea, and it aeems almost certain that, given the possibility of his hav- 
ing seen any of them, Leonardo's powerf al effects of light and shade, black as 
they were, mnsthave strongly influenced the wonderful Venetian who trans- 
lated the blacks into warm and deep shadows, jnst as Gorreggio tamed them 
Jnto dear and transparent tones jnxtaposed with silvery lights. Milanesi 
agrees with Morelli that Gioigioiie formed himself npon the manner of Giam* 
bellino, bnt it ii not too much to say that Giorgione learned largely from both 
Leonardo and Bellini 

* Morelli is especially enthnsiastio over the Sleeping Venns of the Dresden 
ChUery ; he believes this picture to be by Giorgione, and that it is the «me 
described by the Anonimo as in the house of Jeronimo Maroello at Venice 
in 1525, as a "Sleeping Venus with a Cupid in an open landscape." Bidolfi 
also mentions this Sleeping Venus, and sajrs that the Cupid waa finished 
by Titian. Morelli thinks this the prototype of the Venetian pictures of 
Venus, snd that Giorgione*s conception is far greater than is Titian's treat- 
ment of the same subject The Copid was so completely destroyed when the 
picture came to Dresden, that what remained of it was removed from the can« 
vasL Crowe and Cavalcaselle considered this picture a copy by Sassoferrato, 
and believed that the original was in the Darmstadt Galleiy. This latter pict- 
vre was thought by MorelU to be an eighteenth-century work of a Gennaa 
tttlst^ 
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of these represents David (and, according to common report, 
is a portrait of the master himself) ; he has long locks, 
reaching to the shoulders, as was the custom of that time, 
and the colouring is so fresh and animating, that the face 
appears to be rather real than painted : the breast is coyered 
with armour, as is the arm, with which he holds the head of 
Goliath.' The second is much larger, and is the portrait of 
a man taken from the life ; in the hand this figure holds the 
red barett-cap of a commander, the mantle is of furs, and 
beneath it appears one of those tunics, after the ancient 
fashion, which are well known ; this is believed to represent 
some leader of armies. The third picture is a Boy, with 
luxuriant curling hair, and is as beautiful as imagination 
can portray ; these works bear ample testimony to the excel- 
lence of Oiorgione, and no less than his deserts was the esti- 
mation in which he was ever held by that great patriarch, 
who prized his abilities highly, and constantly treated him 
with infinite kindness, which he well merited. 

In Florence, in the house of the sons of Oiovanni Borghe- 
rini, there is a picture by the hand of Giorgione, the por- 
trait namely of the above-named Giovanni, taken when he 
was still a youth, and living in Venice ; in the same picture 
is also the portrait of his preceptor, nor is it possible to im- 
agine two heads more admirably depicted, whether as re- 
gards the general colouring of the flesh or the treatment o£ 
the shadows.* There is another picture by the same master, 
in the palace of Anton de* Nobili ; this represents a military 
commander wearing his armour, and is painted with great 
force and truth ; they say that it is one of the leaders whom 
Consalvo Ferrante brought with him to Venice when he 
visited the Doge, Agostino Barberigo. At that time, as is 

• Them piotnr«8 have all disappeared. A David with the Head of Goliath, 
in the Imperial Art Mnaenm at Vienna, ia believed to be a copy from the 
original of Giorgione ; the latter is lost. Neither the piotnre of the Warrior 
nor of the Boy oan be identified. 

* Posaibly the double portrait of two men, one reading a letter, now in the 
Berlin Gallery. See Milanesi, IV. 94, note 8. There ia, however, no teati- 
mony of solid value to support this oonjeotura 
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reported, Oiorgione took the likeness of the Great Oonsalyo 
himself, a work of extraordinary merit, insomuch that it 
was impossible to imagine a more beantif al picture, and this 
Consalvo took away with him.'' Giorgione painted many 
other most admirable portraits, which are dispersed through 
yariouB parts of Italy, among them is that of Leonardo 
Loredano, painted at the time when he was Doge : this I 
saw set forth to view on Ascension day, when I almost be- 
lieved myself to behold that most illustrious prince him- 
self.* Another of these fine works is at Faenza, in the 
house of Giovanni da Oastel of Bologna, an excellent en- 
graver of cameos and gems : it was painted for Giovanni's 
father-in-law, and is, in truth, a most admirable work ; the 
colours are blent with such perfect harmony, that one would 
rather suppose it to be in relief than a painting.* 

Giorgione found much pleasure in fresco-painting, and, 
among other works of this kind undertaken by him, was one 
for the Soranzo Palace, which is situate on the Piazza di 
San Paolo : here he painted the entire fa9ade, on which, to 
say nothing of the representation of various historical 
events, or of many fanciful stories, there is an oil-painting, 
executed on the plaster, which has endured the action of 
riMn, sun, and wind to the present day, and yet preserved 
its freshness wholly unimpaired. In the same place there 
is, moreover, a picture of Spring, which appears to me to be 
one of Giorgione's best works in fresco, and it is much to be 
lamented that this painting has been so cruelly injured by 
time. For my part, I am persuaded that there is nothing 

' Milane«i soggestB the poadbilitj of the portrait of CohmIto being that in 
the Mneeom of Vienna of an anned man holding a halberd ; bnt the attribu- 
tion ia not generally aooepted. The portrait of a young warrior in black 
armor, in the Mnsenm of Frankf ort-on-the-Main, is attriboiad to Giorgione. 

• Thia work ia lost. 

t M. Mttnts, op. «tt., pp. e08-(X)4, in remarking that the decoration of mar- 
riage coflerB ailbrded frequent opporttmity for Giorgione to deyelop hia ro- 
mantio yeinf giyea a whole liat of hia mythological anbjeote which have dia- 
appeared. See, also, Big. A. Ventari, PinacoUehe Aftnori cP Italia {DArehivio 
Storieo deW Arte^ VI., p. 409), who attribatea to Giorgione certain piotnoea 
painted for marriage coffera, and now in the Mnaenm of Padn^ 
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which so grievously injures fresco-paintings as do the south 
winds^ and this they do more particularly when the work 
is in the neighbourhood of the sea, since they then always 
bring with them a saline humidity which is exceedingly 
noxious.*^ 

In the year 1504^ there happened a most terrible confla- 
gration at the Exchange, or Magazines of the German Mer* 
chants, near the bridge of the Rialto, whereby the building 
was entirely consumed, with all the wares contained in it, 
to the great loss of the merchants. The Signoria of Venice 
thereupon commanded that it should be rebuilt, with in- 
creased convenience for those who used it or dwelt therein, 
all which was speedily commenced with great magnificence, 
and, in due time, was accomplished in a style of infinite 
beauty and with rich decoration. Giorgione, whose fame 
had constantly extended, was consulted on this occasion, 
and received a commission from those who had charge of 
the matter, to paint the building in fresco of various colours, 
according to his own fancy ; provided only that he gave 
proof of his ability, and produced a work of adequate excel- 
lence, the edifice being in one of the finest sites, and com- 
manding one of the most admirable views in the whole city.^^ 
Giorgione set hand to the work accordingly, but thought 
only of executing fanciful figures, calculated for the display 
of his knowledge in art, and wherein there is, of a truth, 
neither arrangement of events in consecutive order, nor 
even single representations, depicting the history of known 
or distinguished persons, whether ancient or modem. I, 
for my part, have never been able to understand what they 
mean, nor, with all the inquiries that I have made, could I 
ever find any one who did understand, or could explain 
them to me. Here there is a man, there a woman, in dif- 

>* Of lU these there remain but a few ilight traoee of color. 

" The facade toward the canal was given to Giorgione, thai toward the 
bridge to Titian. See the story of the competition in the life of Titian. See, 
also, Simonsfeld, Der Fondaeo dei Tedefehi in Venedig, Stuttgart, 1887. The 
Venetian senate ordered of Giorgione a large canvas for the andienoe-haU of 
the Grand Ck>uncU in the Docal Pklaoe ; it has 
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* 

ferent attitudes ; one has the head of a lion beside him, 
near another is an angel, hot which rather resembles a 
Oapidy so that one cannot divine what it all means. Oyer 
the door which leads to the store-rooms for the wares, a 
seated figure of a woman is depicted ; she has the head of 
a dead giant at her feet, as is the custom in representations 
of Judith,^ and this head she is raising with a sword, 
while speaking, at the same time, to a figure in the Oerman 
habit, who is standing, still further beneath her. What or 
whom this figure may be intended to represent, I have 
never been able to determine, unless, indeed, it be meant 
for a figure of Germany ; on the whole, howeyer, it is, 
nevertheless, apparent that the work is well composed, and 
that the artist was continually adding to his acquirements : 
there are certain heads and other portraits of different fig- 
ures in this work which are extremely well designed, and 
coloured with great imitation. Giorgione has also laboured 
throughout to maintain the utmost fidelity to nature, nor 
is any trace of imitation to be discovered in the manner. 
This work is highly extolled in Venice, and is celebrated 
not only for the paintings executed by Giorgione, but also 
for the advantages presented by the edifice to the commerce 
of the merchants and for its utility to the public.^' 

Giorgione likewise executed a picture of Christ bearing 
his Cross, while he is himself dragged along by a Jew. 
This work was subsequently placed in the church of San 
Bocco, where it is held in the highest veneration by many of 
the faithful, and even performs miracles, as is frequently 
seen.^^ This master laboured in many parts of Italy, as, 

A* This Judith (or figure tnggeating Judith) wm not by Gioigione, but by 
TitiaiL, and was engraved as one of his works, by Picoini in 1668 (see Bottari). 

** Of theie fresooea, sinoe destroyed by exposure, certain fragments were 
engcaTed in 1760 by Zanetti (see Milaneai, IV., p. 07, note 2). 

'* Critics do not wholly agree regarding this picture, which is, however, gen- 
erally attribnted to Titian. Signer Adolfo Venturi, in the Arehivio Starieo 
deW Arte, VI., pp. 412-418, reproduces the head of a Christ bearing the Cross, 
a picture which is in the Loschi Gallery of Vioenza, and which is attributed 
to Qioigione *, he adduces a replica existing in the gallery of Rovigo, and gives 
a leprodnotion of another head of Ciirist, identical in pose bat finer than the 
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for example, at Castelfranco ^ and in March of Treviso.^ 
He executed namerons portraits for different Italian 
Princes, and many of his works were sent beyond the con- 
fines of Italy, ^^ as specimens worthy to bear testimony to 
the fact that, if Tuscany abounded at all times in masters 
of eminence, neither were the districts beyond the moun- 
tains altogether abandoned or wholly forgotten by Heaven. 
It is related that Oiorgione, being in conyersation with 
certain sculptors, at the time when Andrea del Verrocchio 
was engaged with his bronze horse,^ these artists main- 
tained that, since Sculpture was capable of exhibiting 
various a^ects in one sole figure, from the fact that the 
spectator can walk round it, so it must, on this account, 
be acknowledged to surpass painting, which could not do 
more than display a given figure in one particular aspect. 
Oiorgione, on the contrary, was of opinion that in one 
picture the painter could display various aspects without 
the necessity of walking round his work, and could even 
display, at one glance, all the different aspects that could 

Loichi picture. This finer work is in the posseesion of Signor Marina di 
Matia, of Venice, and Signer Venturi belieTes that the two other heads men- 
tioned above are only oopies from it. 

1* The fine Madonna of Castelfranco is a kind of boundary mark in art. It 
is a subject conceived in the old and painted in the new manner. The latter 
is not yet whoUy emandpated ; in parts the modelling is BtUl dose and careful, 
if compared with other and later works attributed to the master ; still, this 
picture points onward to the Concert of the Louvre, and to the broad, sweeping 
manner of Titian. In the Ordeal of Fire and the Judgment of Solomon 
(Uffizi) Oiorgione is still, as M. Mttnts has remarked, a primitive master ; the 
Castelfranco Madonna announces his change of style. There is in the Na- 
tional Gallery of London a replica^ with some slight variations, of the San 
Liberale of the Castelfranco Madonna. Drs. Richter and EVizzoni believe it 
to be only a copy from Oiorgione. 

>* For Giorgione^s works in the Trevisan March, Mflanesi refers the stu- 
dent to Federid, MsmorU Trwigiane, U, pp. 2-3. 

" A very charming head of a shepherd, at Hampton Court, is generally at- 
tributed to Oiorgione, and ui reproduced by Mr. Bemhard Berenson, in his 
Venetian Painters from a photograph made by the orders of ProfesMr Sidney 
Colvin. See also Mszy Logan, Onide to the Italian Pictures at Hampton 
Court. 18^ 

» This story certainly is wrong as to date ; Oiorgione was only ten years 
old when Verrocchio was working on the colossal horse. 
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be presented by the figare of a man, eyen though the hitter 
shonld assame several attitudes, a thing which could not be 
accomplished by sculpture without compelling the observer 
to change his place, so that the work is not presented at 
one view, but at different views. He declared, further, 
that he could execute a single figure in painting, in such a 
manner as to show the front, back, and profiles of both 
sides at one and the same time. This assertion astonished 
his hearers beyond all measure, but the manner in which 
Giorgione accomplished his purpose was as follows. He 
painted a nude figure, with its back turned to the specta- 
tor, and at the feet of the figure was a limpid stream, 
wherein the reflection of the front was painted with the 
utmost exactitude : on one side was a highly burnished 
corslet, of which the figure had divested itself, and wherein 
the left side was reflected perfectly, every part of the figure 
being clearly apparent : and on the other side was a mirror, 
in which the right profile of the nude form was also ex- 
hibited. By this beautiful and admirable fancy, Oiorgione 
desired to prove that painting is, in effect, the superior art, 
requiring more talent and demanding higher effort : he 
also shows that it is capable of presenting more at one view 
than is practicable in sculpture. The work was, indeed, 
greatly commended and admired as both ingenious and 
beautiful.** 

Giorgione likewise painted the portrait of Caterina, 
Queen of Cyprus, from the life, a picture which I formerly 
saw in the possession of the illustrious Messer Giovanni 
Comaro.^ In my book of drawings, also, there is a head 
painted in oil by his hand, wherein he has portrayed a 

^* This work has disappeared. K. MiUita {La I%n ds la Jienaiaaance, p. 585), 
in noting the relations between Venioe and the North reminds the reader that 
Jan Van Byck painted a piotore of ViTomen at the Bath, in whioh, by the aid 
of a mixTOE, the Mane fignre was seen from two different sides. 

>• This portrait is lost Dr. Frizsoni, in the ArchMo 8U>rieo deW Arte^ 
Vn., ppi 875-378, diaonsses certain piotnres in the Corporation Galleries of 
Art, Glasgow, whioh are varionsly attributed though without certain proof to 
Giorgione and to otfaer painters. 
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Qerman of the Fngger family, who was one of the principal 
merchants then trading in Venice, and had his abode at the 
Fondaco, or Cloth Magazine of the Oermans.^ This head 
is wonderfully beautif al, and I have, besides, in my posses- 
sion other sketches and pen-and-ink drawings of this mas- 
ter. 

While Oiorgione was thus labouring to his own honour 
and that of his country, he was also much in society, and 
delighted his many friends with his admirable performance 
in music. At this time he fell in love with a lady, who 
returned his affection with equal warmth, and they were 
immeasurably deyoted to each other. But in the year 1511 
it happened that the lady was attacked by the plague, when 
Oiorgione also, not aware of this circumstance and contin- 
uing his accustomed yisits, was also infected by the disease, 
and that with so much violence that in a very short time he 
passed to another life.^ This event happened in the thirty- 
fourth year of his age ; not without extreme gi*ief on the 
part of his many friends, to whom he was endeared by his 
excellent qualities ; it was also greatly to the loss of the 
world, thus prematurely deprived of his talents."^* Amidst 

11 M'^*"**' identifiee the Fngg«r portnit with a piotnre in the Mimioh 
Gallery oatalogned as the portrait of Giorgione, bnt there i» no positive evi- 
dence in fayor of hie theory. 

*s Ridolft says Giocigione died of grief over the ftdthlessneu of his ladyAore, 
Signor Alessandro Loxio (see MUnta op. nt, p. 608) has shown, on the con- 
trary, that Giorgione really did die of the plagne, in October, 1610 (1511 
n. B.), at the age of but thirty-three or thirty-fonr years. 

** The remains of Giorgione were taken to Cast^lfraDoo in 1638, and were 
interred in the church of San laberale. 

M The principal scholar of Giorgione was Sebastiano del Piombo, whose life 
is given later. The Inflaence of Giorgione over the Venetian school, sajrs Ho- 
relli, can be traced in the works of Lotto, Pahna Veoohio, Titian, Sebastian 
del Piombo, Pordenone, Boocaocino, Bonifsdo Veronese, Cariani, BomaninOi 
and others. 

**The late Giovanni MoreUi, who by his **new method "of analysis of 
pictnres haa made himself so fsmons a name as a critio, has perhaps studied 
no other master so enthusiastically as Giorgione. Morelii*s contributions to 
our critical methods are of great and undoubted value ; he has been a succesa- 
fnl innovator, has made distinguished converts, and directors of great gal- 
leries have accepted many of his attributions. His books are important, al^ 
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these regrets there was, however, the consolation of know^* 
ing that Oiorgione * had left behind him two worthy dis- 

ihoogh a oontrovenial spiiit is not wbidly abtoii from their pages. His 
AttrilHitioiu an URudly nnheaiteting, most of them ate baaed upon oarefol 
reasoning, some of them, on the oontrary, seem rather arbitrary, and in the 
ease of one piotoze by Giorgione (Italian Painters, Vol L, p. 248), the author 
would appear to have rested his case upon the kind of evidenoe which he 
finds worthleea when addnoed by other oiitioBL On the whole, where so many 
dootora have disagreed, as in the case of Giorgione, the fallibiUty of all is 
possible, and M. MQnts, in his Fin de la Senaiitanee^ wisely abstains from 
anything more than the study of the disputed pictures, the aoceptanoe of 
well-established evidenoe, or, in default of that, of a general oonsensus of 
opinion. No painter has been such a subject of controversy as Gioigion^^ 
controversy which runs the gamut from the enlightened criticism of Morelli 
to the fantastical attribution which names the three figures in the Goncert 
of the Pitti, Luther, John Calvin, and Catherine von Bora I The Madonna of 
CastelfraDoo is an authenticated work ; a majority of art critics endorses also 
the Ordeal of Fire, in the VtBn. ; the Judgment of Solomon, in the same gal- 
lery (this picture is, however, not wholly undisputed) ; the so-called Family 
of Giorgione, in the Giovanelli Palace of Venice ; the Three Astrologers, or 
rather, the Evander and Eneas, in the Gallery of Vienna, and a portrait of a 
young man in the Museum of Berlin. The ConceH ChampStre of the Louvre 
has been disputed, but is called authentic by Morelli and Mr. Berenson, while 
the latter believe the Concert of the Pitti Gallery to have been painted by 
Titian while he was still a youth. MM. Gronau and Wickhoff attribute this 
Concert, as well as the one in the LouTre, to Domenioo Oampagnobk Morelli 
haa daimed for Giorgione the Madonna with Saints Rochus and Anthony, in 
the Museum of Madrid, see Dr. Gustavo Frisioni, X* Archivio Siorico deVP 
Arte, VL, p. 461. Thii picture is, on the contrary, attributed by other 
critics to Pordenone, see M. Paul Lefort, in the GaxetU ties Beai$x Arti, 
DecembcTt 18Q9, p. 470. The Madonna with Saint Bridget and another saint, 
in the same Museum of Madrid, and there attributed to Giorgione, is given by 
Morelli to Titian. Morelli also claims for Giorgione the Sleeping Venus of 
Dresden ; some shepherds (a fragment) in the Esterhazy collection at Buda- 
Pesth ; the Christ of the Loschi collection, in Vicenza (see note 14} ; the Knight 
of Malta, in the Uifisi (which has there been attributed to Sebastian del Pi- 
ombo and to others) ; a portrait of a woman, No. 148, in the Borgheae Gallery 
of Rome ; a portrait of a man, in Buda-Pesth ; the Apollo and Daphne of the 
Archbi&hqp^B Seminary in Venice, and the picture of iba Three Stages of Life, 
in the Pitti, and there attributed to Lorenso Lotta A Nymph and Satyr, in 
the Pitti, has been also attributed by Morelli to Giorgione as a youthful work; 
it is, however, a doubtful picture. The Holy Family, in the Louvre, cata- 
logued as by Giorgione, is accredited by Messrs. Crowe and Cavalcaselle to 
Pellegtino da San Daniels. 

** GioKgione exists especially as a great name and a great influence. He 
la the emancipator, and worfesd as complete a change in the North as did 
the great masters of the Roman school in Tuscany and in Central Italy. 
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ciplea and excellent masters in Sebastiano^ a Venetian, who 
was afterwards a Monk of the Piombo in Borne, and Titian 
del Gadore, who not only e<][aalled, but even surpassed him 
greatly. Of both these artists we propose to speak in the 
proper place, and will then fully describe the honour and 
advantage which the art has derived from them.  

After Giorgione the moreeaUf to use ft French term, dieappears ; it le eaoxi- 
fioed to the ensemble^ that is to laj, detail is no longer considered, gen- 
eral effect is OTerjrthing. Li this change there was at once great gain and 
great loss, gain in an additional phase of evolntion, loss of a whole paza- 
phemalia of charming decorative accessory. Giorgione leads his Madonna of 
Gastelfranoo down from her ornamented throne, and teaching her to forget 
the brocades and marbles takes her into the fields. He was the first to feel 
sore that with sky and trees and water he needed no properties made by 
man*s hands. UntU now the Italians had painted saints and princes, the 
Venetians began to paint the people. An anhesitating rejection of aU that 
was old, of all that had become conventional, mast have been nearly instino- 
tiye to Giorgione. The selection of two or three homan figures, a tree, a 
purple mountain background, satisfied him as to his material and made him 
an innovator. Into this idyl he put an intensity that was all his own, and a 
color deeper chorded than is even Titian^s, and, since he was a Venetian, to- 
gether with this intensity there came robustness. 

His nymphs are no annmic Graces of Botticelli, but are round and over- 
heavy ; he cares little for drawing in these episodical pictures, and much for 
harmony ; his coloring is Venetian in its most powerful and profound phase ; 
his background is that noble, many-fountained country which, overhung by 
a cornice of Alps and studded with cities of the hill and of the plain, lies be- 
tween Milan and Venice. He is the Theocritus of Italian painting, and his 
idyls have the largeness and simplicity of classic conception; though his 
pictures are full of a thoughtful and melancholy chazm, they are nevertheless 
robust and healthy in their golden warmth of tone. He domesticated out- 
door nature, replacing the religious picture even of the private chapel by 
something more intimate, he framed little fragments of the hills and woods, 
and to the Venetian patricians in their winter palaces he gave back their 
vUlegicUura by this rua in urbe. With him begins that frank untrammelled 
power which we find even in the works of third-rate Venetian masters, the 
result rather of temperament than of the thought and science which Floren- 
tines gave to art. That Iieonardo*s chiaroscuro fascinated him we can weU 
believe ; he turned its black shadows to bronze and gold ; as with Leonardo 
we must not judge him by his concrete work as much as by his vast influence, 
for although he died so young he launched the ship which Titian brought to 
port. 
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BiooL It k a tkear I7 definiiiTe monogntph, with oarefol ugnnunti, iift«d erl- 
denoe, and quoted or dted docamenta in great nnmberi. It ia written with 
intelligeni enthoaiasm, and ia flloatrated by a very great number of reprodao- 
tiona made by the Uteit proceiiea. It ia only within a yew or two that 
Oorreggio*a freaooea of Parma have been photographed. Thia faot would 
in itaelf make Signer Biooi*a book invaluable; and the further &ot muat be 
added that aa director of the galleriea of Parma the author had very great 
advantagea te obtaining documentary evidenoei It ia much to be desired 
that editors, whether French or Kngliiih, ahall give to men ao competently 
equipped and fortunately placed, the opportunity of writing monographa 
upon many paintera whoae worka have been imperfectly illustrated. Bven 
those who, like Mantegna^ Signorelli, Botticelli, Fra Bartdommeo, and 
Verroochio, have been made the aubjeot of important monographa or cfaap- 
teca, would be the better for acme poblicationa giving an adequate, pictorial 
xeprodnction of their worka. Giotto'a and Angelioo*a paintings would make 
superb picture-bookB, independently of the literary interest which should 
attaeh to such works. Tbe Bellini, Ghirlandajo, Filippino, Perugino, Pin- 
tnriochio, Andrea del Sarto, are waiting theiz turn, aa well as many of the 
great Venetiana. Among Italian maatera only Michelangelo, Bi4>hael, Leo- 
nardo and Titian, and now Coneggio, have had relatively thorough justice 
done to them in the matter of reproductiona of their pioturea, and in an art- 
book leproductUma are of the greatest importance. Mr. Beienson*B Lorenxo 
Lotto is another well illustrated monograph. Dr. Meyer^a work ia alao a 
comprehensive and valuable study of Oorreggio, and ia the first in which evi- 
dence is examined. Sig. Bicoi, while condemning the confused character of 
Pungileoni*a work, saya that it haa afforded a mass of detailed information ; he 
finds, on the contrary, that Bigi and Mme^ Mignaty returned in a great meaa- 
ure to the old fables which have so long existed concerning the painter. Several 
of the works mentioned in thia Bibliogiaphy are short studies by eminent 
modem critics upon special works. In addition to the comprehensive books 
of Bicoi and Meyer; Burokhardt*s Cicerone should also be read for an 
analysis of the weaker side of Correggio^a work, and Morelli, both in his Italian 
Faintera and his Italian Masters in German Galleriea, should be consulted for 
his spedal studies npon the Magdalen of Dresden and other disputed pictures. 

I AM not willing to depart hastily from the land wherein 
our great mother Nature, that she might not be ac- 
cused of partiality, presented to the world extraordi- 
nary men, of the same kind wherewith she had for so many 
years adorned Tuscany. Among the masters of this yicin- 
ity, then, and one endowed with an exalted and most ad- 
mirable genias, was Antonio da Correggio,^ an excellent 

* Antonio was the son of PeUegrino AD^gri, oaUed also Doman, and of Ber- 
nardina PiaszoU degU Aromani; he waa bom in the quarter of the Borgo 
Yeochio, of the town of Correggio, • small dty between Modena and B^ggio, 
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painter, who acquired the new manner to snch complete 
perfection that, in a few years,' favoured as he was by 
nature and advanced by diligent study, he became a most 
remarkable and excellent artist.* Of a timid and anxious 

4 
probablj in 1494, and it Mema likaly that his anoMfcrj oiigin$Sty oune from 
OampagnobL Tho honae in iha Borgo— what waa left of it at leaat—waa 
bought by a aooiety of fsntleman of the dtj of Oorraggio and waa preaentod 
to tbo mnnloipallty. The date (1494) glren aa that of hia birth, thongh nn- 
aapported by dooomenti ia probably oomot, or Tory nearly ao. Antonio 
oooaaionally aigned rooeipta hj hia nioknama, ** Lieto ** or ** LietL** 

* The faaoination that attaches to Gorregglo haa bean not a little enhanoed 
by the belief that he waa abaolately aelf-made and had no artiatic environ- 
ment worth calling snch. Thia factltioiia and wholly nnnooeiaary enhanoe- 
ment moat be renonnced, for Antonio grew np aa the friend and proUgi of 
Veronica Gtambua, and anrroanded by the refinementa of a conrt. Nothing- J 
is more special to Italy of the Renaiaaanoe than la the eziatenoe of a great 
nnmber of tiny but onltiyated oapitala, to which the Weimar of the laat cen- 
tury aflfbida a modem parallel Antonio waa protected by Veronica, who waa 
wife of the Lord of Gorreggio, and he was eren one of the witneaaea to the 
betrothal aettlement of Ghiara di Gianfcanceaco da Gorreggio when ahe waa 
aiBanced to Ippolito, the aon of Veronica. Veronica Oambara waa an in- 
timate friend and oonespondent of Isabella d^Este, " the great marchioness,** 
the most famous lady of her time in North Italy, and it is highly probable . 
that when Antonio went to Kantaa he was reoommended to laabella by Veio- ^ 
nioa. See Rioei, Gorreggio, p. 83 e< uq, 

* Oorreggio*s paternal nnole, Lorenao Allegri, was a painter, and it is only 
natoral to infer that the boy*s first guidance came from him. Antonio (called 
Tognino) Baztolotti d«gli Anceschi may also, as the leading artist of the little 
city of Gorreggio, have been the boy's master, or, at the least, inflaential in lus 
early training, bnt there ia nothing to directly prove his relatione with the 
yoimger Antonia Franoeaoo Bianchi-Ferrari, called by lome critica Gor- 
Teggio*a master, ia not mentioned aa each nntil the serenteenth century (by 
Gian Battiata Spaoeini). Signer Riooi (Gorreggio, pp. 45^7) brings forward 
many aargnmenta in combating thia theory anpported by Signor Ventnri, 
that Ferrari waa hia master ; he also strongly opposes the sapposition of Mo- 
relli that Gorreggio became a scholar of Francia, and when only fourteen years 
old. He adduces in point the fact that Kalvaaia, who saw Francia*B own 
honseliold record of his acbolars, and copied thirty names from it, doea not in- 
dude Gorreggio's name, and adds that he certainly would have quoted it tri- 
umphantly had it existed in the record. MoxelU, however, has firat stated the 
now generally accepted theory that Gorroggio derives from and ia the greatest 
eKpoDentiof the iBmtK<tw^ md more particularly the Ferrareae, achool of paint- 
ing. Signor Biod beUeves that Antonio passed to Uantna from hia native city 
(hiatoriana teU ua that he went there in 1511 with aome of the Gorreggian lorda 
who had fled from the pestilenoe which waa decimating Goneggio), and that 
he there ** formed his ehaiacteristio atyle studying the worka of Hantegna, bnt 
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disposition, he subjected himself to seyere and oontinnal 
labours^ in his art for the snpport of his family, which he 
foand an oppressive borthen,' and though disposed by nat- 
ure towards eyerything good, he, nevertheless, afflicted 
himself more than was reasonable by resisting the procure 
of those passions by which man is most commonly assailed* 
In the exercise of his art, Antonio betrayed the melancholy 
attributed to his disposition ; but, devoted to the labours of 
his vocation, he was a zealous inquirer into all the difficul- 
ties incidental to the calling he had chosen.* Of his suo- 

aLw oomiiig and«r the direoi inflaenoe of Costa and Dotd, who were workiiig in 
tfantaa at the time." Bee Ricol, Goneggio, pp. 68, 69l Morelli OYen thinks 
that Oorreggio may have stadied for a time in Venioe itsell Pongileom saTii 
as to Antonio*! ednoation, outside of his painting, that he leoeiTed literary 
instmctioQ from Giorsani Bemi of Piaoenza and Manstoni of Modena ; in 
philosophy from G. Bi Lombaidi, a oelebcated physician of Oonceggio ; and in 
anatomy from Franoesoo GrillensonL Signer Riooi, however, assures us that 
in all of this Pnngileoni drew upon his imagination, simply fitting the names 
of the oelebrated local or neighboring Bovanti to his case. 

* Yasaii has been oritiaised for saying that Oorvqggio*s painting was labo- 
rious, whereas it was in reslity flowing and spontaneous ; but the faot is that 
Vanri says nothing of the sort He tells us that Oorreggio fatigued himself 
with oontinual labor in his art, whioh is quite another thing, sinoe the work 
aooomplished in the short life of this wonderful man is enough to piOTO that 
his labor was unremitting. The real souroe of Vasari^s insistence is probably 
his desire to reoonoile this biography with the tradition of Ooneggio^s misfor- 
tunes. 

* The father of Oorreggio, Pellegrino Allegri, possessed, toward 1684, a ymj 
fair landed property, and gave a suitable dowry to Antonio*s daughter ; An- 
tonio also inherited from his maternal uncle, Frsncesoo Aromani, but after 
much Tezatious litigation. After the death of the painter the governor of 
Fkrma, Alessandro Oacoia, wrote to the Duke of Mantua, '* I hear that he has 
made comfortable proTision for his heirs.** This disposes at once of the 
stories of exaggerated poverty and of exaggerated prosperity whioh Taxious 
writers have told concerning the family of Oorreggia A misreading of the 
word miterOt penurious rather than poor, wss the fruitful souroe of miscon- 
ception regarding Antonio's poverty. Vasari, as we see, shared this miscon- 
eeption, and the seventeenth-oentuiy painters believed that their illustrious 
forerunner had nearly died of want. Still later, Oehlensohllger wrote a trag^ 
edy upon the supposed conditions of his death, and for a long time the story 
of the sixty scudi in copper (see psge 82), played an importsnt part in all 
books upon Oorreggio. 

* Antonio*s first authentic work wss ordered in 1514, for the Franciscan 
dhuzoh of Oorrsggio, and was painted in five months. As he was a minor hia 
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oefis we haye proof in a yast mnltitade of figures executed 
by his hand in the cathedral of Parma : they are painted in 
fresco, and finished with much care. These pictures are in 
the great cupola of the church, and the foreshortenings are 
mimaged with extraordinary ability, as the spectator, re- 
garding the work from below, perceiyes, to his admiring 
astonishment.^ 

lKfch«r'B permitrion had to be obtained by the oofurtaxtatl aathodties. He re- 
eeived one hundred dooatoi a large prioe for the work of a youthful painter. 
In 10S8 the Dnke of llodena oerried off the piotore to the capital, its remoral 
eauing a riot in Correggio. In 1711 it was lold to Aaguataa UL, Elector of 
Saxony, and it la now in the Dresden Gallery. It repreaenta an Enthroned 
Madonna, with Bainta Oatherine, Pranoia of Aaaiai, Anthony of Padua, and 
John the Baptist Dr. Meyer oalla attention to the Mantagneaque type of the 
Madonna and of the other fignrea. M. MUnts, while admitting the inflnenoe 
of Mantegna, on the other hand (La Pin de la JtenaitBOMOe^ p. 570), oooudera 
that this ia the only picture which givea evidence of any etiong influence of 
the Feizaxo-Bdiogneae school upon €k>rreggio, and that both the compositioii 
and the types in this altar-piece show the dual inflnence of Cosimo Tnra and 
Franoia, indeed of Flsrugino, " transmitted through hia imitator, Francia." 

' Correggio received the order to paint his frescoes of the cathedral of 
Pazma on NoTomber 8, 150S, his autograph agreement still exists, and ia ra- 
produoed mfae-HmiU on page 358 of Signor Riooi*s book. The commission was 
to decorate the cupola, presbytery, snd apse, but only the cupola was eYentn- 
ally painted by him, the other decorationa having been executed later by 
Gixolamo Maaaola-BedolL The work of Correggio is as follows : In the pen- 
dentiTcs to the cupola are four seated sainta with many youthful angels, the 
seated figures are enthroned upon clouds. Twelve colossal apostles stand 
along an octagonal cornice behind a painted balastrade, looking upward at 
the Assumption of the Virgin. Painted candelabra rise at the angles of the 
cornice, and between them are many boy genii standing, sitting, or reclining. 
Above them the whole cupola is filled with clouds, and a multitude of flying 
figures surrounding the Virgin, who ia borne upward. Under the soffits of 
the szohes to the cupola are painted figures of boy genii, six of which are by 
Ooneggio, the others by Manola-BedoH. The saints in the pendentives are 
Ilario, Bernardo degli Uberti, Tommaao, and Giovanni Battist^ 

The above is the material distribation of the fresooes. Considered gener- 
ally the result is the achievement of one of the few works which may be 
osUed sublime. Technically considered, this Assumption presents the first 
triumphantly sncoessful realisation of aSrial, transparent, fresco color. For the 
first time also architectonics are disregarded, and a whole cupola is shown aa 
one undivided and realistic composition. The color is beyond criticism, the ar- 
rangement, which in principle is, on the contrary, distinctly open to critioism, 
is justified by its result. It is splendidly, dasslingly successful, and yet not 
only the few to whom it ia antipathetiO| but the many who profoundly admim 

ni— a 
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Correggio was the first in Lombardy who commenced the 
execution of works in the modem manner, and it is thought 
that if he had travelled beyond the limits of his native 
Lombardy and visited Bome,' he would have performed 

may anal jie it, and find in it certain gams of decadence. To begin with, it 
is oonfoaed, and in the painter*s pission for reslistio fbreshortening he has 
frequently norificed dignity, and has sometimeB become frankly awkward. 
The monomental giandenr of Raphael and Michelangelo is completely absent, 
but it is replaced by another grandeur, which comes from sweep and whirl, 
and radiant figures so multiplied in numben that the ▼ery ▼cdnme of the 
painter^s creation adds immensely to ibi powei; They are upon erery side, 
these figures, bending and toning, floating and diving through clouds, hover- 
ing above the abysmal void that is between the dome and the earth below it. 
There is a lack of restraint, indeed there is adirect straining for thst illusion 
which is not whoUy in accordance with the principles of srohitectonic deco- 
ration, but any violation of artistic conventions is permiauble to a genius who 
through rupture with tradition creates new forms of beauty. Here im the tri- 
umphant application of realism to a vision, not the tranquU contemplative 
vision of sn older master, but a moving vision—rapturous, ecstatic. It was too 
original, too new, too diffierent not to shock the Parmesan clergy, snd they ap- 
pear to have disapproved of it. A canon satirizing its one wesJmess, and blind 
to its power, called it a ** stew of frogs ; ^ but the man who was great enon^^ 
to understsad it— Titian — said (if the story be true), " reverse the cupola and 
fiU it with gold, and even that will not represent its worth." After him came 
the Caracci, and aU the school of Bologna, with laurels to the memory of 
the artist who had died saddened and misunderstood. 

• There is no direct proof that Oorreggio ever visited Rome, and this in itself 
makes the visit improbable, but not impossible. If Correggio had gone there 
with any of his work it seems most unlikely that he should not have attracted 
the envious attention and admiration of the scholars of Raphael, and thereby 
left ns some certain record of his presencei On the other hand, if he went 
there without any of Us pictures, and merely as an unknown Lombard artist 
come to see the great city, there is nothing improbable in the &ot that he who 
had been unnoticed by Ariosto and Bembo, when they were face to face with 
his works in his native Parma, should have remained unnoticed in the whizl 
of Roman Ufa What would most make us credit a visit to the capital is 
that his works recall so many masterpieces of the Roman school — the fresooea 
of the Sistine, the nymphs of the Famesina, the Virgin of Foligno (see Mtints, 
op. cit.). What makes the visit most improbable is the record of his work 
in Parma and Correggio, given year by year by Milanesl, and showing his al- 
most constant presence in those towns. Those who believe that Correggio 
did visit Rome bring forward no really valid arguments. Ortensio Landi, who 
wrote as early as 1552^ and who may very possibly have known Correggio*s son 
Ptomponio, says, on the contrary, and in support of Vasari, that " he died 
young witiiout having seen Roma** But although it is practically certain 
that he never saw this Mecca and Jeroialem of the dnqueeento artist, it by no 
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wonders^ nay, would have given a dangerous rival to many 
who, in his day, were called great artists. Be this as it '^ 
may, his works, being what they are, although he had never v 
seen those of antiquity, nor was even acquainted with the J 
best works of the modem masters ; * it necessarily follows _/ 
that if he had studied these works he would have materially 
improved his own, and, proceeding from good to better, 
would have attained to the highest summit of excellence. 
We may, indeed, affirm with certainty that no artist has 
handled the colours more efFectually than himself, nor has 
any painted with a more charming manner, or given a more 

meaoB followt that Oorreggio ma,j not haye had a hint| and mofe than a hint, 
of Baphaal*! and Michdangelo'B greatneu through repliehe^ dsawbiga, and, 
aboTO aU, through engrayings of their worlok It most bo remembered that 
the oharaoter of the genius of the Roman Sohool was snoh that a drawing or 
a Uaok and white reprodootlon of one of its masterpieoes might act as an in- 
spirational force of highest order, whereas the works of Giorgione and 
Titisn, depending as they do npon qnaUties which oannot be perfectly trans- 
lated into black and white, haye to be seen to be stimnlating. Raphael's 
works were popnlarised by engraying at an early date, and his Sistine Ma- 
donna ooold be seen in Piaoensai which was almost at Correggio's doors ; bat 
even if our master had access to no others, the freiooes and easel piotores of 
M antegna wonld tn themselves have sufficed to inspire an artist of Correggio*s 
calibre, while the works of Leonardo must in torn have powerfully a0bcted 
one to whom chiaroscuro was an instinotive means of expression. 

* On the oontraxy, he saw and studied the works of Mantegna, an artist so v 
great that he stands immediately after the half -dosen greatest of Italy. Dr. 
Meyer holds that Mantegna exercised a complete and undeniable influence over 
Goireggia Signer Riooi feels that the latter, in his art, is the '* logical outcome 
of Bnulian formula/* but admits the immwise influence of the great Andrea, 
which indeed must be felt by any observer who will compare ikepuUi of Cor- 
reggio with those of Mantegna in the Mantuan Camera degli SpoH. Signer 
Riooi also reminds the student of the strong resemblanoe which exists be- 
tween the baokgroand of the Bladonna deUa Vittoria with its bower of leaf-l 
sge and fruit, and the general scheme or frame to Ck>rreggio*s decoration of \ 
the Camera of San Paolo in Parma. Although the still mightier Leonardo da 
Vinci undoubtedly affected Correggio strongly in the direction of chiaro- 
scuro, Maategna*s was the greatest mind with which Antonio came into dose 
and intimate rdation, since the latter sojourned in Andrea's city and directly 
studied his works. It is quite true that in his preferences snd selections Oor- 
reggio was the exact opposite of Mantegna ; he laughed where Andrea frowned, 
and ignored the archsological accessories which Mantegna loved ; neverthe- 
less so great an example as that of Andrea Mantegna could not fail to impress 
certain sides of Oorreggio's comprehen&ion of the plastia 
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perfect relief to his figures, so exquisite was the softness 
of the carnations from his hand, so attractiye the grace 
with which he finished his works. In the cathedral of 
Parma, before mentioned, Antonio painted two large pict- 
ures in oil : in one of these among other things is a figure 
of the Dead Ohrist, which has been very highly extolled.'® 
In the church of San Giovanni, in the same city, he painted 
a tribune in fresco, and in this work he depicted Our Lady 
ascending into Heaven, amidst a multitude of angels, and 
surrounded by numerous saints.^ It appears almost im- 

>»Th6flepaintiiigsanintbegilleryof Fiunuk ThePS«CiwMpaint«dl52d- 
24 for PUoido del Bono ; the leoond is the Mftrtjxdom of Sainto Plaoiduj^ 
FUtus Batychins, and Yiotormua. It moat be admitted that Burokhardt*a 
olitioiama (in the Cicerone), in apite of their aevetity, are Jaat In apeaJdng 
of the Pieid be admita *' the truly noble ezpreaaion ** of the head of Chriat, bat 
oondemna the other fignrea aa ^*almoat trivial" Of the Martyrdom he aaya 
that it ia " afatal piotore, the worat qnalitiea of which have focmd only too great 
leaponae among the painteca of the aeventeenth oentnzy.** 

" Hero Vaaari^a memoiy ia at faolt The Aaoenaion of Onr Lady ia in 
the cathedral of Parma, the anbjeot painted in the cupola of San 'Qiovanni 
Bvangelista ia an Aaoenaion of Christ ; the wodc precede^ that of the cathe- 
dral, and waa done between 1520 and 162B. In the tribune of the church 
Oorreggio painted a Coronation of the Virgin ; but the choir having been 
lengthened in 1687 the freaoo waa deatroyed. The fignrea of the SaTiour and 
the Virgin were preaerved, and are in the Palatine Library of Flurma ; certain 
other fragmenta are in the coUeotion of Mr. Ludwig Mond, in London. A 
year before the deatmotlon of the old apae, namely, in 1586, Ceaare Aretnai 
made a copy of the freaoo, by order of the Benedictinea, and the latter was 
reproduced in the new apae. There are atudiea from this freaoo by Agoatino 
and Annibale Caiaod in the gallery and archiepiaoopal palace of Rvma and 
in the Naples Museum. It ia aaid that Aretud commiaaioned the Caraooi 
to make theae first copiea for him. Oorreggio had made a contract to 
paint a frieie in the nave, but apparently only deaigned it, leaving the painting 
to Rondani ; but (aae Signer RiccTa Oorreggio, p. 217) having probably himadf 
painted one of tiie twelve deaigna, namely, the fourth on the rij^t. The 
BoroU work and tracery are attribated to Anselmi, but the fine luneUe over 
the amall door in the left tranaept, a Rt. John the BvangeUat, with the tjm- 
bolioal eagle, is by Oorreggio himself. In addition to this lunette and the 
cupola there are also the symbola of the Bvangelista and eight monochrome 
anbjeota upon the aofBta to the archea, namely : St Joaeph, Moaea, Elijah, 
Daniel, Jonah, Samson, Abraham's Sacrifice, Cain and Abel. 

In the cupola of San Giovanni, Oorreggio, first among the artuta of Italy, 
threw aaide the whole architectonic tradition of art, and aaid to himaelf ^*I 
will break through tradition and cupola at once, will consider that the walk are 
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poflsible that the fancy of man should be capable of conceiy- 
ing a work such as this is, much more that he should be 
able to execute it with the hand, so extraordinary is its 
beauty, so graceful the flow of the draperies,^' so exquisite 
the expjpassion which the master has giyen to the figures* 



no longer iheEe,UKd will nuke a reelietio heaTen, where reel figaree among zeal 
oloode shall be seen inieal penpectiTe, eiioh aa would aetually obtain.** Nbta 
bene^ that a eapola, a hollow dome withoot ribe or projeotiona from the plaster, 
is the only form to which saeh a tramps VcbU^ snoh illnsorj penpeetiTei oonld 
be applied without being ridiooloas. Even here it is open to criticism, but il 
any man ever existed for whom it was entbely right to do this thing, that man 
was Antonio AUegri of Ooneggio. Imitators have abused Us example nntU 
the abnse became detestable, bnt the example remains so brilliant, so wtisfy- 
ing, that we blame only those who failed in their imitation. To the artist, 
and aboTe all to the artist who has worked npon the plaster and knows how 
readily oTcrpainting becomes heavy and dead, the marrellons lightness, silreri- 
ness, airiness of Oorreggio*s frescoes, especially of his frescoes of the cathedral, 
aie an nnceaaing wonder. The astonidiing Tiepolo is less astonishing after 
we have seen what he saw, and so ferrently admired in Parma. In Ban 
Oioranni, eleven colossal Apostles sit npon olonds about the dome be- 
low the ascending Ohzist, while beneath tiiem again the aged Saint John 
kneeb upon his hilltop in Piktmos and looks upward. The whole compositiott 
is alive with the charming angels, or sprites, which seem the very quintes- 
sential expression of Correggio*s spirit The pendentives of the cupola con- 
tain, in four groups, Saints Luke and Ambrose, Saints Kark and Gregory, 
Saints John and Augustine, Saints Matthew and Jerome. These figures ace 
quieter than most of those ^7 the master, and the pendentives are more 
architectonic in arrangement than are any other compositions of Correggia 
Signor Bicei, in his admirable book, laxely says anything with which one 
oan take issue, bnt his comparison of the figures of the Apostles of San 
Giovanni Bvangelista with those of mohehmgelo, to the disadvantage of 
the latter, is unfair. ** The ostentatiooa display of anatomical relieis '* with 
Michelangelo never fsils to show a perfect competency, a knowledge of 
construction, ^ieh is absent in Comggio; his figures in the frescoes of San 
Giovanni Evangelista are so rounded that they sometimes eeem swollen, and 
eome of their attitudes are as constrsined as those of Michelangelo, without 
having his grandeur of line. Naturally we are comparing the best work of 
either master, and throw aside snoh exaggeration aa obtains in the frescoes 
which the great Florentine painted in his last yeax& Besides, Gorreggio is so 
great that be stands in no need of snoh comparison; in his vast frescoes it is 
not the rilhonette of any one figure upon which we base our admiration, al- 
though some of these smgle figures, notably the boys, are exquisitely beautiful, 
but it is upon the fusion, the volume, the solemn radiance 1^ which Gorreggio 
in his dome of Parma becomes even apocalypiie. 
»0)czeggio is unequal in his draperies; some of them are very bad. 
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Some of the sketches of them are in the book of designs to 
which we not nnf reqnently refer ; they are drawn by Cor- 
reggio himself in red chalky and are surrounded by a kind 
of frieze, wherein there are figures of beautiful children, 
and other ornamental forms, with which the master adorned 
that work, some of them being varied and fanciful repre- 
sentations of sacrifices, after the manner of the antique.^ 

It Some of these dnwinge nndonbtedly referred to Oorreggio*i freeooes 
whioh decorate the ao-oalled Camera di San Paolo in Paima. They irere 
pftjnt^w^ probably in 1518 for Giovamia Piaeenza. abbeia of the nunnery of 
flan Paolo. From the oomioe of a nearly aqoaie room aixteen riba riae to the 
oentre of the Taolting. Gorreggio^a deooration has been adapted to this oon- 
atruction. ** The deatgn is a bower of foliage sapported on a trellis of oanes, 
with sixteen oysI openinga " (see Biooi, op, cU.y p. 159) ; through these latter 
axe seen puUi, two in each OTaL The lower portion of every section, en- 
closed by the xibMng, terminates in a luneUe painted as a ehiaroscoro niohe 
oontsining a simulated statue or a group. Signor Bioci, in hia Gorreggio, re- 
produces sepszmtely the sixteen otsIs and the sixteen lunetUB^ aa well as the 
Diana upon her Gbr, painted upon the cap of the chimn^-plaoe. AU this, 
considered aa a scheme for the decoration of the priTate apartment of the 
abbess of a nunnery, is wholly astonishing to those who have not f oUowed the 
history of the fifteenth and sixteenth oenturiea in Italy. At that time, 
however, a taste for mythology had passed eyen the gratings of conventi, and 
the convents themselves, asylums for dowerless younger daughters of noble 
houses, had beoome so mundane that more than one decree had been power- 
! less to enforce austerity. Indeed the judgments rendered by tlus very abbess, 
Giovanna Piaoenza, regarding family property, had given rise to bloody com- 
bats, and twice the Gavaliere Soipione Montino della Rosa, Gorreggio*s 
patron, was sought for in the convent, by force of aims, by order of the 
governor of the city. A tessellated pavement in the convent bore figures of 
oavaliers and ladies, pieroed hearts, and sentimental mottoes ; Diana and the 
amorini were therefore not out of plaoa Thaie frescoes have sufiered 
greatly in odor, and laclE the silvery and transparent quality of much of Gor- 
reggio^s work. In the ovals the artist has not troubled himself about com- 
position of line. A Florenttne would have considered hia linear arrangement 
far more carefully. life and movement are what Antonio has sought and ob- 
tained ; there is little doubt that the color was once freah and lovely, the 
lunettei are still fuU of grace and charm, and although this early work can by 
no means parallel Gorreggio^a great masterpieces, it is of astonishing preco- 
city, spontaneity, originality, and freshnesa See M. Gharles Triarte, in the 
OaxetU de9 £eaux Arts, Maroh, 1806, for hu theory that Gorreggio painted 
the vaulting of an octagonal room in the Gastello Vecchio of Mantua for 
Iiabella d^Eate. This palace now forms part of the Reggia Gonsaga, the great 
FtUazso Dnoale. For reproductions lee the Gaxette aforesaid, pp. 197, 901, 208. 
IL Yriarte is convinced that Gorreggio wasinfluenoed by Lioabnmo, aMantoaa 
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And of a trnth, if Antonio had not finished his work so ad- 
mirably as we see that he did, his drawings (although they 
have merit in the manner, with a grace which sufficiently 
indicates the practised hand of a master) would scarcely 
haye obtained him that reputation among artists which he 
has derived from his truly excellent works. The art of de- 
sign is so difficult and has so many ramifications, that an 
artist not unf requently finds himself incapable of perfectly 
mastering all. Some, for example, have drawn most ad- 
mirably, but have betrayed certain imperfections in their 
colouring ; others have coloured wonderfully, but have not 
drawn with equal success. All this depends on the judg- 
ment exercised in youth, and the amount of practice be- 
stowed by one on drawing, by another on colouring ; but 
all must be acquired before the work can be conducted per- 
fectly to its desired completion, that, namely, of colouring 
finely what has been well drawn. ^^ To Gorreggio belongs 
the great praise of having attained the highest point of per- 
fection in colouring, whether his works were executed in 
oil or in fresco." For the church of San Francesco, belong- 
ing to the Barefooted Friars in that city (Parma), he 
painted an Annunciation in fresco, a work of extraordinary 
beauty : insomuch that when it afterwards became needful 
to demolish the wall, in the course of certain changes re- 
quired in the building, those friars caused that part whereon 

painter. In 1680 and 1583 Gorreggio wm again at Kantna. Signor Riooi, cp. 
cit, pp. 73-74, ic equally eonvinoed that Gorreggio did not paint theee fresooea, 
and oombata the idea that he was inflaenced by Lionbmna The decoration of 
thia Hantaan room oonaista of ptitii in a wrt of bowery framing, anggeetiTe 
at onoe of the Camera di San Paolo and of aome of Mantegna*t arrangementa. 

*« Aa we aee here, eren before the greateat maaterpieoee of Gorreggio or 
Titian, the Tnaoan VaMuti nerer quite forgeta himaelf, and it ii right that he 
■hoold not slight that which waa the baaia of Florentine art, all the more 
ainoe he nerer, for the aake of approving Tnaoan drawing, atints hia praiae of 
aithtt Lombard or Venetian. 

itMilaned, who rarely introdnoea a teohnioal oritioiam, aaya felioitonaly 
that ** Gorreggio^a ooloring may be called a darifioation of Leonardo^a man- 
ner.** He meana that Leonardo's fusion of color, his ^fwnatura, ia to be 
ftrand in Goneggio's work, bnt th«t here it ia not amoky and dark bat dear 
and brilUant in ita diffbaion. 
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the painting was executed to be bound round by woodwork 
secured with irons, and, cutting it away by little and little, 
they saved their picture, and afterwards caused it to be built 
into a more secure place in another part of their conyent.^* 
Over one of the gates of the city of Parma, Gorreggio 
depicted a figure of the Vii'gin, with the Child in her arms. 
This is a picture of astonishing beauty, the exquisite col- 
ouring of which has obtained the master infinite praise and 
honour from such strangers and travellers as have seen no 
other of his works than this fresco.'^ In Sant^ Antonio 
also, a church of the same city, our artist painted a picture 
wherein there is a figure of the Virgin, with Santa Maria 
Maddalena : near them is a boy, representing a little angel, 
with a book in his hand, who is smiling so naturally that 
all who look on him are moved to smile also ; nor is there 
any one, however melancholy his temperament, who can 
behold him without feeling a sensation of pleasure. In the 
same picture there is also a figure of San Girolamo, which 
is painted in a manner so admirable and so astonishing, that 
painters extol the colouring as something wonderful, affirm- 
ing that it would be scarcely possible to paint better.^ 

i« Painted abont 15S4 (lee Rioci, p. 247), Milanen says, for the chnxoh of the 
SantUBima Annnnriata a Capo di Ponte ; bat Signor Riooi states that it was 
only when the fathers of the Annunoiatian bnilt a nsw ohnrch, In the quarter 
oalled Capo di Ponte, that they took the fresco to its present plaoe. 

17 This Madonna deUa Soala was painted on the inner side of the Porta Ro- 
mana. When, in 1551, alterations were made in the gate, a small ohnioh was 
bnUt to preserve the fresoo, the wall upon whioh the latter was painted be- 
ooming the back wall of the said chnrch or ohapel. As the fresoo was at 
qnite a distance firom the groand, a flight of steps waa bnilt up to it, whence 
it reoeiyed its name of *^ delta SealtC* When the chapel waa pnUed down, in 
1812, the fresco was remoTod to the Pinaooteca. It has been injured by the 
%fBT*"g of a TOtiTe silver orown to the head of the Virgin. The crown haa 
been removed. 

i> This picture, commonly called CorreggioH Si Jerome, waa crdered, in 
1528, by the lady Briseide da CoUa, wife of Onudo Bergond. Although dakes 
and sovereign princes have tried to buy it, and it made the forced journey to 
Paris, it remains in the Pinacoteoa of Parma, where it is the central jeweL 
The arrangement of the picture is open to criticism ; SigDcr Bioci remarks the 
•< aolemn dignity of attitude of the Saint Jerome ; ** Borokhardt^ with more 
keenness of observation, oalla thia same attitude ** affected and inaeourei'* and 
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Antonio executed yorions pictures and paintings of dif- 
ferent kinds for many nobles of Lombardy ; among others 
of his works may be mentioned two painted in Mantna, for 
the Dnke Federigo II., who sent them to the Emperor, a 
present truly worthy of such a prince." These works hav- 
ing been seen by Giulio Bomano, he declared that he had 
neyer beheld colouring executed with equal perfection. 
One of them was a nude figure o( Leda,* the other a Venus, 

notes the feoiel vgUness of the Ohriet ohild and the puUo. The ezeontioii is 
heyond xeproach, the oolor wonderful in iti delioaoy, freehneae, depth, and 
trath ; in aU Italy there ia no more ezqidaite bit of mcrbidesMa than if leen in 
the face of the Magdalen and the fbot of the Ohild preesed afainat her eheek. 
Thia work, in oontradiatinotion to the ^^JMte ** in Dreaden ia aometimea oalled 
''i;&iomo,**theDay. 

» The Gonzaghe ohoae Oorreggio to paint three piotorea which they pre- 
aented to Charlea V. ( aee note 20). Ooont Garlo d'Aroo (see Bibliography 
of Coneggio) notea two piotorea by Antonio, ezeonted for Mantua, one being 
an Apollo and Marsyaa, the other, Tempoanoe, Fortitude, and Joatioe teaoh- 
ing a yoath (endently the Vice and Yirtne of the Lonyre), and Canon Brag- 
hirdli (see Bibliography) publishes a letter from Veronioa Gambara to Isa- 
bella d'Este which mentions a pictore by Coneggio of a Kneelin g Magdalen 
in the Desert. We have to add to the atory of the misinterpretation of Gorreg- 
gio'a genius the fact that neither Bembo nor Ariosto, though they met him in 
Parma, have mentioned his name, and thia ia not a little to the ahame of such 
a boasted connoisseur as Bembo, and shows how much veal initiatiTe and in- 
dependent knowledge of art the caHinal had when no Raphael or SanaoTino 
was at his elbow. Only the Gonzaghe seem to hare recognized that here was 
an artist, and the great marchioness Isabella and her descendants have no 
better title to our recognition of them as true art patrons than In the worka 
which Antonio Allegri painted for the Mantuan lorda. 

•• Several of Oorreggio^a mythological pioturea are famous. See Riooi 
(op. dLfp. 801 a< teq,^ The Antiope and the Education of Cupid were 
painted as early as 16S0 or IfiSt The Antiope was sold in 1S28 by the Duke 
a of Mantua to Charles L of England ; after his death it belonged to the banker 

I Jabaoh,toMasarin,andtoLouiaXIV.,anditisnowintfaeLouvTe. The Ed- 

ucation of Cupid, bought also by King Chaades, became afterward the property 
of the Duke of Alva, of Godoy, of Murat, waa sold by Caroline Bonaparte to 
the Marquis of Londonderry and is now in the National Gallery. The pioturea 
sent by Gonsaga to the Emperor Charles Y. and painted after 1580 were the 
Leda, the Danae, and the lo. Yasari confuses them, calling one YenuB and 
aUnding also to the Cupids in the picture of Danae. The works went to Spain, 
then the lo and Danae feU to the possession of Leone Leoni, the sculptor and 
proUgi of the emperor. In 1000 they went by purchase to the Emperor Ru- 
dolf at Prague. In 1702 the pioturea were in Yienna, where two are at present. 
They have not, howeyer, always been there, aa in IMS the Swedes d^tured and 
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painted with so mnch softness, and with shadows so ad- 
mirably treated, that the carnations did not seem painted 



to Stookhftlm the Ledft, tho DaoBe, and a copy of ihe lo, which had 
xemained in Fngoe (see Rioci, cp. dL^ p. 818). Queen Christina of Sweden 
brought aQ three of them to Borne and they belonged aoooeiaiTely to Cardinal 
Anolini, the Duke of Braooiano, and the Regent Orleana. Louis d^Orleans, 
■on of the r^ent, condemned the pictures as indecent, and the heads of the 
Leda and of the lo (the replica) were cut from the oanTase& There is a tra- 
dition to the eiSeot that Van Loo and Boacher both declined to undertake the 
restoration of these heads. These were eyentoally repainted by Schlesinger 
(the Leda) and Pmdhon (the lo). Charles Coypel, the keeper of the gaUety, 
saved the remainder of the two canTaaes; from him they passed to Pssquier, 
then to Frederic the Great, and they are now in Berlin. The Danae escaped 
mutilation, and belonged successiYely to the Bridgewater piotoies, to Hsnxy 
Hope, and eventually found its way to the Bonghese Gallery. Two aUqgoxioal 
pictures, Vice and Virtue, by Coneggio are in the Louvre. Signor Biooi 
doubts if the Ganymede be an original picture, but admits its beauty, while 
pointing out that the figure of Ganymede is identiosl with one of the angels 
ia the pendentive (of St Bernard) to the cupola of the cathedral of Parma. 
SLb adduces the unlikelihood of so spontaneoua an artist aa Coneggio thus 
repeating himself. 

Of the mythological pictures the lo and Danae are injured, the Leda la 
in still wone condition, the Antiope is admirably preserved. In the 
wonderful color of tins picture there is no attempt at brush work in the 
modem sense, but the effect of flesh in sunUght and shadow is dasiling, 
and it is a notable example of Corr^ggio's indifference to grand lines and 
his passion for foreshortening. Neither Baphael, Bfiohelangelo, nor Leo* 
nardo would have been contented with these lines ; they would have found a 
hundred poses more graceful and as natural ; but the work is a masterpiece, 
and reveids a colorut less grand perhaps than the Venetians, but the trv«Kt in 
Italy. MorelU finds the Leda the most characteristic of Correggio^s works 
{fiorreggeaiketU werk dsi AtU&nio AtUgrI). 11 Mflnta says {op. cttL, p. 577) 
that its ooloring is not only dazsling, '* it la even eloquent in its eharm and 
distinction,** snd surpasses that of the Venetians, since ** it is always combined 
with noble movement of Hue.** The same author compares the closeness of 
workmsnship and the decision shown in the Antiope with the "fantaUU^^ 
of the Leda, and he points out that in the lo of the Vienna Gallery the nymph 
has been to a certain extent imitated from one of the figures fa& Baphaers 
Famesina. This parallel is interesting and just, for at tiie very first glance 
the lo is seen to have a more monumental character as to line and pose than 
have most of (3orreggio*s figures; indeed, for M. MQnts*s, attribution of 
** noble movement of line ** one would be tempted to subititute varied, living, 
or striking movement of line. It ii rather by their mnrbidegsa and charm 
of color that Correggio*s mythological pictures take their high place than by 
their composition of Une. Taine says well in The Ideal in Art: **At this 
moment one step only remains to be taken in order to complete the physical 
man ; more stress must be laid on the coating of the musdes, on the softneM 
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bat to be truly the living flesh. In one of these pictures 
was a beantif ol Landscape : in this respect there was in- 
deed no Lombard who could surpass Oorreggio, he painted 
the hair moreover so admirably as to colour^ and so delicate- 
ly as to distinctness and finish, that nothing better could 
possibly be seen. There were besides Oupids trjring their 
arrows on a stone, these weapons being formed with much 
judgment of lead and gold. A circumstance which im- 
parted an added charm to this picture of the Venus, was an 
exceedingly bright and limpid stream running amidst peb- 
bles and bathing the feet of the goddess, but scarcely con- 
cealing any part of them, so that the sight of their delicate 
whiteness almost dazzled the eyes beholding them. For 
these works Antonio certainly merited all praise and hon- 
our during his life, and well deserved to be celebrated both 
by word and in writings with the utmost glory after his 
death. Gorreggio painted a figure of the Virgin also in 
Modena,^ and this work was held in great esteem by all 
painters, who considered it to be the best picture possessed 
by that city. In Bologna likewise, there is a work by Anto- 
nio, in the Palace of the Ercolani,** one of the noble fami- 

•nd tone of th* liYing tUn, on the deUoate and Tuied Titality of the lenai- 
tiTe fleih. Oonegglo and the Venetians take thia atep and art standa atUL** 

*> Dz. Meyer thinks it probable that this piotnie, referred to also in the life 
of qWK"*'* da Carpi, is the Marriage of St. Catherine In the presenoe of the 
Virgin and & Sebaattan (now in the LouTre), and that this piotnre was ez- 
eonted in 1517 or 1518. Signor Biod disagrees with Dr. Meyer ; he attribntea 
the Correggio of the LonTre to some time after the year 1522. He thinks that 
the replUM in the Naples mnaeom is » oopy by Annibale Oaraooi, and lays 
that stin other repliehe in the oolleotions of Signer Paolo Fabrizi, in Rome, 
and of Dr. Theodoie Sehall, at Berlin, are oonsidered genuine by most oritios. 
Another marriage of St Catherine (1513-1514) belonga to Dr. Gastavo Fris- 

sonL 
» The following passage is taken from VasarTs life of Oirolamo da Carpi : 
Now, at that time thexe had been a work by the hand of Antonio Correggio 
tnnsported to Bologna and deposited in the house of the Connts Eroohmi 
The Bobjeot of the piotore waa onr Savionr Christ appearing to Mary Magda- 
lene in the f6rm of the Gardener ; and this painting, which waa ezeonted 
with a degree of peifeotion, and fixdiriied with a aoftness to which no words 
eoold do Jnstioe— this woik, I say, did so possess itself of the heart of Giro- 
u^~> that he ooold not satisfy himself with oopying it, and at length set 
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lies of that place ; the snbject of this painting is Ghrist «p* 
pearing to Mary Magdalen in the Garden, a yery beautiful 

off for Hodana, to see the other works of Oorreggio in that plaoe. Arrived 
there accordingly, Girolamo was filled with admiration at the eight of what 
he beheld, but he waa struck with astonishment by one' among them more 
than by all besides. This was a large picture; which is, indeed, most divine : 
the subject of the work is Our Lady with the IMnne Child in her arms, tha 
infant being in the act of placing the ring on the finger of Santa Caterina, 
whom he is espousing. There is, besides, a San Sebastiano and other figures, 
with expressions of countenance so beautiful that those faces appear to have 
been made in Paradise ; the hair and hands, moreover, are such that it is not 
possible to imagine anything more perfect in their kind, nor osn anything 
painted be more natural or life-like. 

From the Doctor, Messer Francesco GriUenzonl, the owner of the picture, 
and who had been an intimate friend of Conceggio, Da Carpi obtained per- 
mission to copy the same, which he did with all the oare that it is poasible to 
conceive. He afterward did as much in respect to the picture of San Pietro 
Martire,* which Oorreggio had painted for a company of laymen, by which it 
la held in high eatimation, which it ao Justly deaervea. In thia work, to aay 
nothing of the other figurea, there ia moat particularly to be remarked that 
of the Infant Christ in the lap of the Virgin Mother, and thia does truly ap- 
pear to breathe^ The figure of San Pietro Martire also is eminently beautiful. 

Girolamo likewise copied a small but no less admirable picture by the 
same master, which belonged to the brotherhood of San Sebaatiano, for whom 
Oorreggio had painted it t All theae worka, thua copied by Girolamo, improved 
hia manner to auch an extent that it waa no longer the same thing, and did 
not appear to be hia own. 

From Modena Girolamo proceeded to Parma, where he had heard that 
there were also worka by Oorreggio, and where he copied certain of the pict- 
urea in the apais of the Cathedral, among them an admirably fore-ehortened 
figure of our Lord ascending into Heaven and anrrounded by numeroui 
Angela, while the Apostles are sfcanding beneath in contemplation of that 
miracle. I Girolamo likewise copied the four Saints, protectors of Parma, by 

* The St. Peter the Martyr waa one of those pictures which passed from 
the Gallery of the House of Esbe to that of the Xing of Poland ; it is now in 
the Dresden Gallery, where it is called the St. G^rge, from the circumstanoe 
of that saint holding a prominent position in the picture. 

t This picture is not a small, but rather a large one. Thia alao ia in the 
Dresden GaUety, where it is known as the Madonna di Sebastiano. 

X Vaaari here oorrecta the miatake which he had previonaly made, of plao- 
ing this work in the Church of St. John the Baptist ; Bottari considers him 
to have taken the opportunity here offered for speaking of Oorreggio*s works, 
partly to the end that he might add certain notioea received after the Life of 
Oorreggio had been written, and correct aome few miatakea into which he 
had fallen while preparing that biogn^y. 
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thing.* Another admirable and delightful work by An- 
tonio was formerly at Beggio ; bat no long time since, Me»- 
ser Luciano Pallayicino, a great admirer of fine paintings, 
passing through that place, happened to see the picture, and 
without regard to the cost thereof secured it as one who 
had bought some precious jewel, and despatched it to his 
house in Genoa. In the same city of Beggio there is a 
picture by this master, the subject of which is the Birth of 
Christ; in this work, the light proceeding from the person of 
the divine Child throws its splendour on the shepherds and 
around all the figures who are contemplating the infant ; 
many other beautiful thoughts are made manifest by our 
artist in this picture, among others is one, expressed by the 
figure of a woman, who, desiring to look fixedly at the 
Saviour, is not able with her mortal sight to endure the 
glory of his divinity, which appears to cast its rays full on 
her figure ; she is therefore shading her eyes with her 
hand : all this is so admirably expressed that it seems quite 
wonderfuL Over the cabin wherein the divine Child is 
laid, there hovers a choir of angels singing, and so exqui- 
sitely painted, that they seem rather to have been showered 

wiiom the niohei ue oooapied ; these sre Sea Giortnni Bettista, who hee a 
Lamb in hie hand ; 8t Joseph, the Bponse of Onr Lady ; the Florentine^ 
Ban Bernardo degti UberM, who was a osxdinal and bishop of Floreaoe ; with 
another saint who waa also a bishop. 

In the Charch of San GioTanni Brangelista, moteorer, Girbkmo stadlsd 
the figorea of the principal ohapel, which is in the apsis of that church, these 
being in like manner by tlie hand of Cknrreggio, the Ooronation of Onr Lady 
namely, with figures of San GioTanni Byangelista, of the Baptist, of San 
Benedetto, San Pladdo, and a large number of Angels, who surround the 
principal group. He likewise copied the admirable figures which are in the 
Chapel of Ban Joseffo in the Ohurdi of San Sepolcro, a work that may be 
truly called divine. 

•* The ypli me tangere^ painted 1584-96 (and once in the Broolani Pslaee), 
is in the Ptado Museum at Madrid. Doubted by Dr. Meyer, it is accepted 
by Bignors Biod and Friisoni as an esrly Coneggio, not only authentie 
but eminently eharaoteristio, in spite of the damage which it has suf- 
fered at the hands of restorers. Morelli accepts this picture and consi- 
den as false the other attribntlons to Gorreggio of works in the Madrid oqI- 
leetion. 
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down from Heaven than f onned by the hand of the painter.^ 
In the same city there is a small picture by Gorreggio, not 
more than a foot high^ which is one of the most extraordinary 
and most beantifnl of his works ; the figures are small, the 
subject Christ in the Ghurden,^ the time chosen being night, 

** This is the funoas piotiive in the Dresden Gallery oslled £a Ifbtte of 
Oorreggio. Alberto Prstoneio ordered it, October 14, 1622, for the Choroh 
of San Ptospero in Reggio ; it was finished In 1590. In Kay, 1640, the pieture 
was *^ saorilegionily earned off** by the Duke Fraaoesco to Modena It is 
an irony of fate that the piotuzee of the man whose mateiisl career daring 
life could not for temporal splendor compare with that of some second>rate 
artists, witneis Ginlio Romano, shoold hare been the constant sabjeot of 
each inteUigent coTetonsneas on the part of the sovereigiis of Parma and 
Modena, end of each intelligent and conservative seal on the part of the 
townsmen. The history of every one of Coizeggio's altar-pieces is the stocy 
of violence or theft on the part of princely robbers, of riot, litigation, or at 
best of bitter complaint, on the side of the despoiled parishioners. Besides 
this Nativity called €k>rzeggio's *' Night,** and the St Jerome csUed the 
*^ Day,** see note 18, there are three other great altar-pieoes, the Madonnas 
of the Scodella, of 8t. George, and of St. Sebastian. The latter, now in Dres- 
den, was painted in 1585 for the Canfratemi^ of S. Sebastian in Modena. 
The piotnre has been very greatly injured by over-painting and cleaning. The 
Madonna della Scodella in the Parma Gallery has been given varions dates 
(PangUeoni and Meyer, 1687-28 ; Mme. Mignaty, 1526 ; Biod, 1529-80). This 
pictore escaped the exdting adventures of most of the other altar-piecei. Its 
beantifnl frame, which oritios believe to have been designed by Oorreggio him- 
self, was removed in 1790, bat replaced in 1808^ In this charming picture the 
St. Joseph is the least fortonate fignre, his attitude is unaatisfsotory and he 
ii so badly draped that the foreshortening does not explain itself at all ; in- 
deed so oonfused a piece of draping can zaiely be found in a work of the 
epoch. The Madonna, with St. Geoige, was in the Seuola of St. Peter 
Martyr, at Modena; like the St SebastUn and the ''Night,*' it was sold to 
the SsjDon Elector and is in Dresden, Fnmoesoo L, of Bste, having taken it 
by violence from the monks. It is the best preserved of the Dresden Oor- 
reggios, but it must be admitted that they have all snflered greatly and can 
be better appreciated when th^ are seen in black and white reprodnotiona 
than in the originals. The San Giorgio altar-piece has great charm and is 
thoroughly in the character of OoKzeggio*s worfci, but alio exhibits his faults^ 
The Virgin, unplessantly foreshortened, is even squat, and the picture is a 
notable exsmple of the master's tendency to throw out the hips of his figures 
in a deHrwoUura which is almost dislocation. 

M This picture (1520-24) is at Apdey House, London, and a copy Is in 
the National Gallery. The original was found in Joseph Bonaparte's travel- 
ling carriage after the battle of Vlttoria. It was returned to the King of 
Spain, who p r e s en ted it to the Duke of Wellington. The subject is Christ's 
Agony in the Garden. The picture is a fine example of Ooneggfo's eflbots of 
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and the angel appearing to the Sayionr illnmines his per* 
son with the splendour of his rays, an effect displayed with 
so mnch truth that nothing better coald be either imagined 
or expressed ; on a plain at the foot of the mountain are 
seen the three Apostles lying asleep : the shadow of the 
eminence on which the Saviour is in prayer falls over these 
figures, imparting to them a degree of force which it would 
not be possible adequately to describe in words. In the 
farther distance is a tract of country over which the day 
is just breaking, and from one side approaches Judas with 
soldiers. Notwithstanding its minute size, this work ia 
admirably conceived, and so finely executed that no work 
of the kind can bear comparison with it, whether as to the 
beauty and depth of thought apparent in the picture, or 
the patience with which it has been treated. 
Of the works of this artist much more might be said ; * 

efaiftroMiua The Eee€ Homo of the National GaUery in London Is oontem* 
ponmeoos with this pictore of the Agony. 

** The Reading Magdalen of Dresden hai been the enhjeot of one of Mb* 
zeUi'e most famous eriticisma (see Italian Masters in German Galleries, ppi. 
129, 187). The distingoished oonnoissenr olaims that the piotnre is of a mnbh 
hter time than that of Oorreggio, and is by a Fleming, and bases his argnmenta 
partly npon the assertion that no one painted upon oopper before the seventeenth 
oentory. ffis azgomenta haTo been admitted hj Signer Riooi and many other 
entioB, but M. MUnti (op. eU.^ p. 576) is not diapoeed to aooept this disposal of 
the snbjaot without final and irrefragable proof, and thinks that if readmitted 
among Gorreggio's works the Magdalen might oonnt aa one of his most original 
and poetio pietnres. Dr. Henry Thode olaims aa an undoubted youthful work 
of Correggio, a Madonna with the Two Children, dated 1617, in the gallery 
of Frankfort-on-tbe-Maxn, and belierea it to be the Gaaalmaggiore Madonna 
onoe in the Dnoal Gallery of Modena. Signer G. Friszoni, VAreh, Stor., UL 
406, 409, appears not to be entirely oonyinoed. Herr G. Von Fabriozy, Una 
Oompatijiione del Carreffgio^ VAreh. Sl&r., IIL, p. 168, mentiona a Venue 
Diaaxming Cupid as in the Simonia ooUeotion at MfiUerhof , near Strasbourg. 
MoreDi attribntea (and Rioci aooepta the attribution) to Correggio, a Toung 
Faun in the Munich Gallery, a Nativity belonging to Signer G. Crespi of Milan, 
a Holy Family, owned by Prinoe Hbheniollem Sigmaringen, a Oongedo deUa 
Vergine^ sold into England, and also a little picture in the Saletta d^oper$ 
dktene of the Ufl^ and there attributed to IHtian. Dr. Ricoi also admits aa 
genuine pietnrea, of about 151&>17, the Repose in Egypt (in the UfBzi) ; La 
ZingareUa (Naples) ; the Madonna with St. James (Hampton Court) ; Ma- 
donna with the Children (Prado) ; Malaepina Madonna (Pavia) ; Bolognini 
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bat since every thing he has done is held to be as some- 
thing divine among the most eminent masters of our call- 
ings I will not expatiate further. I have made many efforts 
to obtain his portrait, but he never took it himself, nor 
ever had it taken by others, seeing that he lived much in 
retirement ; I have therefore not been able to procure it,'' 
Gorreggio was indeed a person who held himself in but very 
slight esteem, nor could he even persuade himself that he 
knew any thing satisfactorily respecting his art ; perceiving 
its difficulties, he could not give himself credit for approach- 
ing the perfection to which he would so fain have seen it 
carried ; he was a man who contented himself with very 
little, and always lived in the manner of a good Ohristian.* 
The cares of his family caused Antonio to be very spar- 
ing, insomuch that he ultimately became exceedingly pe- 
nurious.' On this subject it is related, that being at 
Parma, and having there received a payment of sixty scudi, 
the sum was given to him in copper money, which he, de- 
siring to carry it to Gorreggio for some particular demand, 

MadonnA (Mnseo Artistioo Hanidpale, ^lan) ; Madonna and ChUd, with 
Bingmg Angela (Uffizi). Aa of about 1518-19, the Gampori Madonna at 
Modena, Christ with the Viigin, Mary Magdalen^ and St John (in Mr. Ben* 
fl0n*8 coUection, London) ; the Madonna del Latte (Buda-Peath) ; the Madonna 
della Gesta (National Gallery) ; the Virgin Adoring the Infant (Uffizi) ; 152(K- 
84, the St Martha of the Aehhorton OoUeotion ; 152&-28, 8t Catherine Plead- 
ing (Hampton Court). 

*^ Critics axe united in admitting that no portrait of Correggio has ever 
oome to light ; for yarious pretended portraits, see Dr. Riooi, op, eU.^ 898 et §eq. 
Dr. Meyer discusses in detail the various portraits which daim to be original ; 
Dr. Riohter tella ua that Dosso Dossi painted Correggio, and that the picture 
went to England, but has nob oeen identified. 

** Delicate and sensitiTe Correggio must have been, but it is hard to 
think of him as morbid; the relatire neglect with which hie works were 
treated may hare made him melancholy. Aa for hie timidity, however 
modestly he held hirmelff he must have Imown that his art was great, and aU 
the legend of his obicurity has not been able to stifle his cry of *' Afteh <o <0f» 
piUore,^ which, apocryphal as to fact, is true as to spirit 

M *«That he was miserly we do not beUeve," says Signor Ricci {op, eit^ p. 
884) ; '* an amicable arrangement, due to his initiative, brought a long litiga- 
tion over a disputed inheritance to an end.*' On the other hand, the writer 
readily admits that he may have been oaieful and saving 
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loaded himself withal ; he then set forward on foot for his 
home. The heat being very great at the time, Antonio 
suffered much from the burning snn, and sought to refresh 
himself by drinking water, but a raging fever compelled 
him to take to his bed, and from this he never raised his 
head again, but departed from this life to another,"' being 
then in the fortieth year of his age, or thereabouts.*^ 

•• At the mfiridiaa of th« Kwiatumiiw, wImh greftt utUto wem petted by 
popes and prinoeB) and honoted and lored bj theii f eUows, Ooneggio, at the 
rvj time when he wae making not only hie native town, bat alao hie provineial 
eapital of Panua, immortal, was himself, if we compare him with Leonardo, 
Ba p ha el , or Ifiohelangelo, Hying in positive obaonrity. This negleet oonid not 
bat astonish » Floientine or ft Boman who saw his woriks, and the tradition 
of it evidently grew into the legend of the tragedy which Yatari reooants ; bat 
sixty sondi in eopper woold have weighed more than three hondred pounds, 
and the atoiy of the death of Oorreggio is a fable. Doooments prove that he 
belonged to people <see note 5) who were weU enough off to be quite comfort- 
able in a little town like C!orreggio, whece moderate means meant comparative 
affluenoSi He received some instrnotion in letters and philosophy. He ex- 
eooted important oommisaions while still very yoang, and afterwards became, 
in ft modest way, ft landowner. But all this only proves that Gorreggio did not 
snifer from pinching necessity ; that he did snibr from the inability to give 
entire vent to his artistic endeavor is only too weU proved by the fact that he 
never went to Rome^ Florence, or farther afield than Mantna, although in 
Parma itself, if we xeokon wall surface as a criterion, few painters have had 
an ampler opportunity while hardly any have used it so welL But oom« 
plete appreoiaiion wae what he lacked, and the latter part of his life was evi- 
dently saddened by the lack of sympathy of his Parmesan patrons. The 
monks did not spare eriticism of his freeooes in the Duomo and leaving hii 
work unfinished Gorreggio, this mighty master whoee name counts among 
the six or eight most famous in the history of art, retired to his obscure 
native town and ended Us days there. " What a misfortune,** says M. MilntB, 
«( that in this rich and refined Italy of the sixteenth century there wae 
not an amateur blear-sighted enough to recognise the genius of Gorreggio, ft 
poet to sing his glory, a Mim^Tiat who should take him away from hie narrow 
surroundings to set him in his true place, Rome, the Vatican, where he alone 
was worthy to continue the work of Baphad.** 

*' Antonio AQegri died in Goraeggio March 5, 1884 ; he was buried on the 
eih in the Arrivabene Ghftpel of S. Vrancesco. In 1641, in consequence of 
restorationa, the tomb wae destroyed and his bones were reinterred (see Biooi, 
quoting BuOberini) quite near the same spot, close by *' where the monument 
of Gonti now is." In 178S Brcole IIL, Duke of Modena, wishing to imiUte 
the Aocademift dl San Luca of Bome, which faleely claimed to preserve Ba- 
phftd's ikull, pretended to have found the skull of Gorreggio ; not only was the 
ssid skoll proved to have been that of an old woman, but even the fraudulent. 

ni.— 8 
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His pictnreB were executed towards the year 1512, and 
the art derived great benefit from his labours, seeing that 
the colours were handled by him in the manner of a true 
master, and that the Lombards were induced by his ex- 
ample to open their eyes ; the result of this has been that 
painting has seen more than one fine genius belonging to 
that country subsequently following his steps ; some of them 
producing works highly commendable, and well deserving 
to be had in remembrance.'' Among other peculiarities. 



letters referring to the aflbar haTe been dieoofered. Tfaie iknll b etill shown 
in Modena I 

» Antonio AUegri of Cknreggio wm a ooloriat and ohiaxoKmrist of the highest 
order ; as a oolorist he was unequalled in Italy outside of Venioe, as a ohiaro- 
sourist he was an Italian Rembrandt, if we consider his skiU in the distribat&on 
of light, bat was the very opposite of the Fleming in the spirit of his religioaa 
piotares. To those who think snperficislly Ckmeggio is, as a painter of flying 
angels and radiant glories, an arch4deali5t ; to those who reason more oare- 
foUy, he is an arch-realist, almost the realist of Italian art. What differen* 
tiates him from the accepted realist is this, the latter only too often makes 
zesliim and ogliness synonymons, Correggio^s is realism by selection applied 
only to the beaatif al. But it is realism ; not one painter in the whole range 
of Italian art so hated what he understood to be conventionality. If his soV 
ject is above, it must be seen from underneath, no matter how the point 
of view may detract from the beauty of the work ; his architecture most be 
painted in simulated perspective ; he will tolerate nothing which by its per- 
spective would faU out if it were real He attempts the impossible untU he 
unwittingly falls into a conventionality of his own malring, since his arrange- 
ment of architecture and figures requires that the spectator shall place him- 
self in a foreordained spol Thus his very freedom becomes a restraint, and 
his result is anomalous, since his selection of only beantifal figures is hampered 
by his deteimination to be true, that is, to foreshorten them violently wher- 
ever their place in a fresco may seem to require such treatment. Now violent 
foreshortening is generally unbeautif ul, hence conventionality and its relative 
superiority. Not even Gorreggio can reconcile us to heads which spring firom 
the centre of men^s chests, or to figures which are aU calf and thigh. It is 
enough to say that he more than any other painter does reconcile us to such 
presentation by other qualities, technical and spirituaL 

His tremendous personality teems with lessons, offers examples of good and 
bad in which the good asserts itself finally and triumphantly. Burekhardt 
says that there are those who **have a right to hate him,** and Burok- 
hardVs criticism is valuable and admirable for the very reason that seeing 
clearly the faults of the great Emilian painter, he, nevertheless, praises him 
heartily, admits that he paints the " finest movements of nervous life,'* and 
affects us '^ with a demoniac force.** As a draughtsman Gorreggio is great in 
his feeling for movement, bat he is indiflbrent to that moanmantal sense of 
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Correggio liad that of painting the hair with great facility, 
and has shown to later artists the true method whereby the 
difficnlties of accomplishing this point may be overcome, an 
advantage for which all succeeding painters are largely in- 
debted to him. It was indeed at the instance of the artists 
belonging to oar vocation that Messer Fabio Segni, a Floren- 
tine gentleman, composed the following verses : — 

Et^uB own rpgeret moriale$ tptriita ariuM 
PidoriSf Charii€$ itqopHcuere Jopi : 

Una BO doff to the FlomtinM aod to RaphaaL Some of the attltnilei which 
he chooees for his figuxee, notably for his old men, are even clomsy, othen, 
eepeoially the movementa of his angels, are f nil of fire. Gharaoterisation did 
not greatly interest him; he cared little for the subtle differentiation of 
leatares ; he so deliberately eschewed emaciation and tense, close modelling 
of faces that his old men rarely look really old, and lack dignity correspond- 
iagly. Bat by his color he compels ns as he wills, there is no parti prit in it, 
as with a Venetian, bat he steeps everything in a light-filled medinm which 
penetrates and goes behind things, jast as it does in the Datoh pictures, only 
with Correggio these thinff$ are Madonna and flying angels, instead of Flemish 
cobblers cross-legged on counters, njrmphs and cnpids in place of peasants at 
a Kennesse. In composition we feel with Correggio when he arranges his 
groups the same relative indifference to severity of line that he manifests 
in his single figures ; indeed when Correggio composes, it is with light and 
shade rather than with lines or oolors, and here he oomes nearer to t^parti- 
pn» arrangement than he does in the exercise of any other pictorial gift His 
light he arranges with infinite skill and compvehension ; he knew **bowto 
anatomise light and shade,** says Kugler, but even here if he is not exactly 
unconventional he is at least always real Bnrckhardt, his severest critic, 
quite oversteps the bounds of criticiRm in demanding that Correggio*s realism 
should be ethical. '* What good,*' he says, *' could we expect from these 
creations if they came to life ; ** and he compares the adist, to his disad- 
vantage, with Raphael and Michelangelo. But we do not know what the 
Night and Day of Michelangelo would do if they too began to breathe and 
move ; they would be Titanic certainly, but how would they use their force ? 
What evil eoold we find in Correggio*s people ? If bright and joyous spirits 
are celestial, why so are his ; he laoghs and smiles by dioice, but he smiles as 
Michelangelo frowns, sublimely ; elevation is his, and elevation is ethical, for in 
spite of his lack of restraint and his exaggeration of illasion in mock architect- 
ure, the outpouring of spirit, the sweep and power shown in his Assumption of 
the Virgin, make him one of the half-dosen sublime masters of Italian paint- 
ing, and we echo Lndwig Tieok's words : ** Let no one say he has seen Italy, let 
no one think he has learnt the lofty secrets of art, till he has seen thee and thy 
CKthedzal, O Panna I ** 



' 
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Jl^ aUapinffi dextrof Pater abn^* rogamta .* 
BimcprcBieTf nuUipingere no8 Uceat. 

AnnuU his voiU tummi refftiator Olympic 
Etjuvenem subito sidera f ad aUa tulit^ 

Ut po89et melius Charittan simulacra rrferrs 
Pra^sens, el nudas cemerel inde Deas, 



*il2»MiiitbeHi]juMdeditioD. f ^<i#ra in tha MIUuimI edition. 



BRAMANTB DA URBINO, ABOHITBCT 

iBomlUi; died 1514.] 



BiBLiOfiBAPHT.— Baroa H. von GeymllUer, sftor deToting the greattr {Nurt 
«f his life to the rtady of BsMBMite, has paUished » work entitlad Le$ Pn^U 
primit^ pcur la BaMiqti§ ds Saint Pierre de Rome par BramanU^ Sa^ 
phael Samio, Fra Oioeondo^ lee Ban OaUOy etc,^ Fkrif and VieniuK 1875-8a 
It is printed with both Gennea and Frenoh testa. See alao, among other ar- 
tiolea by him, The School of Bnunaate, in the Ihnnaaotuma of the Boyal In- 
■titnte of Britiah Aiohiteota, London, 1801, and BramanU et la reetaurali&n 
de Sainte Marie dee Oraeee, d IfUoit, OaietU AreMologique, 1S87, p. ICSI. 
Among other worka relating to the arohiteot are G. Fea, yatixie intomo 
Mqffa^ Sanxio da Urbino ed edeune di ItU opere, iniomo BramanU 
Laeeri^ OiuUano da San OaUo, Baldaeear PerttMMi^ Mt^langeh^ BuonaroUi 
e Pirro Lifforio, come ArchUeUi di S. PiUro in Vatieano, Borne, 18S8. 
L. Pnngileoni, Memoria iniomo aUa vita ed aUe opere di Donato o Don^ 
nino BramaeUe, Bomoi I8861 Oaaatl, / C'api dearie di Bramante net 
mianme^ Milan, 1870. Gaffi, Arckieio Storieo LMnbardo, 1871. Q. A. 
JaranoTitB, Foreehungen Hber den Ban der Peterekirehe zu Bom^ Vienna, 
1887. Letarooiny and Simil, Le Vatican et la BaeUique de Saint-Pierre 
de Borne, Fteia» 188a D. Gnoli, La Caaa di Bt^aeUo^ Borne, 1887. L. 
Beltnuni, Bramante poetOy Milan, 1884b H. Semper, BramanU, in the 
Dohme aeriee of Kunet und KUnetler. Leon Palostre, Bramante, article in 
La Grande Sncyelopddie. A. Ton Sohmanow, article in Dart, 1881, II, pp. 
aOl-SOa W. yon SeldUts, A-amofite in ITatfafui, in the Jahrbuehder Eonig- 
Uehen PreueeieeKen Kuneteammlungen, VUL, 188. Domenico Gnoli, La 
Cancdleria ed AUri Palaeei a Boma attribuiti a Bramante, in VArehivio 
Storieo dOV Arte, V., 176-184, and alao Nuooo Aeeeeto alia Piaeta di San 
Pietro in Boma, in VArehieio Storieo deW Arte, IL , 188-152. Adamo Boaal, 
Suoeo DoeumenU sa Bramemie, in VArcMeio Storieo defS Arte, L, 185. 
A. Mari, Bella vita e deUe opere di maettro BramanU da Urbino, cenni 
Storiei, Fenara, 1889. 

VERY important adyantages^ without donbt, resulted to 
architeotnre from the new methods of proceeding 
adopted by Filippo Brunelleschi^ he having imitated, 
and, after the lapse of many ages, restored to light, the 
most important works of the learned and excellent masters 
of antiquity. But no less useful to our age was Bramante, 
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for, presemng the traces of Filippo and following in his 
f ootstepB, being also full of determination, power, genius, 
and knowledge, not theoretic only bnt extensively and 
thoroughly practical, he rendered the road to the acquire- 
ment of true science in architecture most secure and easy to 
all who followed after him. A more exalted genius could 
not well have been imparted by nature to any artist, than 
that conferred on Bramante, nor could any master display 
a more profound acquaintance with the principles of his 
art, more rigid adherence to the proportions of his works, 
or a richer variety of invention in their decoration, than 
may be found in those executed by this architect. But not 
even all these qualities were more than was demanded at 
that time, seeing that Julius II., a prince full of the boldest 
designs and earnestly desirous of leaving due memorials of 
himself to succeeding ages, was then Pope. And very fort- 
unate was it, both for him and for us, that Bramante did 
meet with such a prince (for very rarely does such good 
fortune happen to men of great genius), one at whose cost 
he was furnished with opportunities which rendered it pos- 
sible for him to display the resources of the power with 
which he was endowed, and prove to the world that mastery 
over the difficulties of his art, the evidences of which are so 
much admired in his works. The extraordinary merit of 
this architect is indeed obvious, not only in the general ar* 
rangement of buildings erected by him, but also and equally 
in their various details : the first projection and mouldings 
of the cornices for example, the shafts of the columns, the 
grace and elegance of the capitals and bases, the careful ad- 
justment of the consoles and finish of angles, the vaultings, 
the staircases, the buttresses, ressaults, and other supports 
— all received his attention in due measure, as did every 
other arrangement required for the completion of the whole 
edifice ; insomuch that every architectural work constructed 
by his counsels or after his designs is an object of surprise as 
well as delight to all who behold it. Wherefore it appears 
to me that the lasting gratitude justly due to the ancients. 
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by those whose studies enable them to deriye improvement 
from their labours, is dne in no less degree to the labours of 
Bramante, from those who benefit by them: for if the 
Oreeks invented that architecture which the Bomans imi- 
tated, Bramante did more than the latter, since he not only 
imitated, but, imparting to us what they had taught, in a 
new and ameliorated form, he added unwonted graces and 
beauties to the art, which we receive ennobled and em- 
bellished by his efforts. 

This master was bom at Gastello Durante,^ in the state 
of Urbino, his parents being of good condition though very 
poor. In his childhood he was taught to read and write, in 
addition to which he applied himself with great industry to 
the study of arithmetic, but his father, to whom it was 
needful that the son should gain somewhat for himself, 
perceiving him to take great delight in drawing, turned 
his attention while still but a child to the art of painting. 
He studied therefore very zealously, more especially the 
works of Fra Bartolommeo, otherwise called Fra Cama^ 
vale,' of Urbino, by whom the picture of Santa Maria della 
Bella, in that city was painted. But Bramante found his 
principal pleasure in architecture and the study of perspec- 

> YarioiM wciten gkw9 m Bmninte^t falrtliplftoe Oaftel Dnnnte (now tlio 
ailled UrbMiia), B*rette» Fermignaim, Monto 8«i Pietio, and UrUno itiaU. 
H. MQnts names the yixim of Honte Aidroaldo, near Fermignano, three milea 
from Urbino, as the arohiteot*a birthplaoe, and the year 1444 aa the date of 
his birth. HilaBeai qnotea from Baron von QeTmQUer, with even more de- 
tail, oiting the little Una called '*2>»IOi>tt#** (The Hill-fMm), this being In 
the nine territory aa the Tilla of Honte Asdmaldo. Bee Baron H. Ton Gey-< 
mfillec'i important woik, Lei Prx^eUprimUifipour la BatUique de St. Pierre 
de Borne. Aooording to Baron too GoymlUler the architect belonged to the 
Bramante family, and not to the La^ari, aa haa often been asserted. The 
mmame Aadmraldinna is derired from Monte Asdmaldo or Aadmbale. 

* This waa Fra Bartolommeo Oorradino, a Dominican brother. Bramante 
must also have seen, in Urbino, t^e arohiteotnral works of Luciano da Laomna. 
Tboogfa Baion Ton GeymOOer deniea that Bramante waa a pnpil of this maa- 
ter, he admits that they mnat haTO come into contact with each other ; the 
same oritio consideni that Bramante was also inflnenced by Leon Battista 
AlbertL We know little of Bramante*s life nntil he was twenty-eight years 
dd ; aocording to Fra Sabba da OastigUone hiamaaten in painting were Piero 
dsUa Fraaoaaca and Ifantegna. 
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tive, he departed therefore from Oastel Durante, and pro- 
ceeded to Lombardy, repairing first to one city and then to 
another, working in each meanwhile as he best conld. His 
undertakings of that period were however not of a costly 
kind, or sach as could do the architect much honour, since 
he had then neither interest nor reputation ; but to the end 
that he might at least see something of works of merit, he 
removed to Milan to examine the Duomo. There was at 
that time a good architect and geometrician living in Milan, 
called Gesare Gesariano, who had written a commentary on 
Vitruvins, but falling into despair at finding himself dis- 
appointed in the remuneration he had expected to receive 
for that work, he sank into so strange a state, that he would 
work no more, and his peculiarities increasing, he became 
utterly distracted, and died more like the beasts that perish 
than like a Ghristian man. At the same time, in the same 
city, lived the Milanese, Bernardino da Trevio, who was 
engineer and architect of the Duomo, he was admirable in 
design and was held by Leonardo da Vinci to be a most ex- 
cellent master, although his manner is somewhat crude and 
his paintings are hard and dry. At the upper end of the 
cloister of Santa Maria delle Grazie, there is an Ascension 
of Ghrist by Bernardino da Trevio, wherein the observer 
will remark some very admirable foreshortenings. In San 
Francesco also, he painted a chapel in fresco, the subject 
being the death of San Pietro and that of San Paolo. In 
Milan and the neighbourhood of that city, there are like- 
wise many other works by this master, all held in high es- 
timation, and in my book of drawings I have a female head 
by his hand, very beautifully executed in charcoal and 
white lead, from which a very fair notion of his manner 
may be obtained. 

But to return to Bramante after having thoroughly 
studied that fabric (the Duomo),* and made the acquaint- 

* The Moovnt-booki of the oathediml of MUan, pnhlished in exteruo^ do noi 
BMiition the CTrbinate arohiteot imtU 14S8-M, when he wm •Inady famoiuk 
He iB Mid to have made a model for the OQpola of the oathedral in 1487. 
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ance of the aboye-named engineers, he became inspirited to 
such a degree, that he resolved to devote himself entirely 
to architecture. Thereupon he departed from Milan/ and 
repaired to Borne, where he arrived immediately before the 
commencement of the holy year 1500. By the interposition 
of the friends whom he had in that city, some of whom were 
his fellow-countrymen, others Lombards, he received a com- 
mission to paint the armorial bearings of Pope Alexander 
VL in fresco over the holy door of San Oiovanni Laterano, 
which is opened on the occasion of the Jubilee ; these he 
surrounded with angels and added other figures, as sup- 
porters of the escutcheon.* 

* With Bnmaote the leading Me in ItelUm aiofaitootiire paasM from tlia 
Tmoui to the Urbmate, and ib» theatn ohangea from tbo oentre of Italy 
to Lombardy. In 147S-74 Biamaate letlled in the MUaneM terxitoKy. Hia 
worka as painter hare periihed, ezoept a few portrait! in freeoo in the Pa- 
lano Phnigarola-Prignetti at Milan. In that city he built, in 1485^ tha 
aaodsty of San Saiizo ; oommenoed, in 1408, the ololatcr of Bant' Ambngio, 
and in the same year had oaoied the eaitem portiooa of S. Maria della 
Grade aa far ireet aa the dram. In 1408 he went to Rome and Florenoe, and 
in 1494 was again in the north at Vigeyana He bnilt the ohnroh of Abbiata 
Gxacao in 1477 (aooording to Baron Ton GeymflUer), or 1407 (aooording to Herr 
Beidlits) ; hie last work in Milan wai tba monaatery of Bant' Amfarogio, now 
the military hospital. After the fidl of Iiiido?ioo Btona he went to Rome, in 
1409. M Mfints ooisidera that some of his lirst works prove that he must 
haTa made an earlier Tisit to Toscany than has been generally supposed. 
Among the buildings in Milan ehronioled as being by Bramante (see Mi- 
lanesi and MOnta, quoting Geymfkller, Ossatl, Mongeri, and others) are : Tb» 
doister of Bant' Ambrogio, 1409; the monastery of Bant' Ambrogio, 1498; in& 
Maria dalle Grasie; (1409) doister, saoristy, door, cupola, refectory, chapel of 
& Ptoolo; 1494, tomb hi & Maria dalle Grade of a son of Duke LudoTieo; in 
Santa Maria presso Ban Batiro, church, first portion (on the Via del Falcone) 
between the cupola and the chapel of Ban Batiro, cirea 1474 ; chapel of Ban 
Teodoro, 1497 ; nteehia^ naTe« sacristy, beginning of fofode^ 1408 ; Banta 
Badegooda, exterior left side, first irregular cloister ; in the Spedhle Maggioftt, 
nine gothio windows in the great court, half of the portico which looks to the 
north ; pilasters, baaBO-rtUwi^ etc.; Archbishopric (1498-97), great court; two 
aides of the portico, and supports of the balcony and oertdn work in the 
CatUUo and the HocehstUL See Milaned, IV., 169, note 8. There is a table 
of worka executed by Biamante, either under hia direction or from his de- 
signs, as wdl as those attributed to him, in Bsnm Ton GtoymllUer's book, Lt9 
Phi^wU pHmUifk, eta, pp. 105-116. 

* These arms were destroyed daring changes in the building. De Fsgava 
ascribed to Bramante the chnxches of Ban Btafano, Ban Bemwdo, and the 
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Brlimaiite had brought some money with him from Lorn* 
bardy and had gained other sums in Rome by certain works 
which he had executed there ; these funds he husbanded 
with care^ expending them with extreme frugality, because 
he desired to live for a time on his means, and not to be 
distracted by other occupations from the labours which he 
proposed to undertake among the ancient buildings of 
Home, all of which he was anxious to study, wishing to 
obtain accurate measurements of them, entirely at his 
leisure.* 

He commenced this labour accordingly ; in solitude and 
deep thought he pursued it to its completion, and in no 
long time had examined and measured all the buildings of 
antiquity that were in the city of Home and its neighbour- 
hood, with all that were to be found in the Gampagna ; he 



Daomo in Faenza. Buon tou Ge3rmiiller finds tbftt these bnildings reiem- 
Ma Bnmante's ityle enffioiently to be^ atferibntable to him (niTing that San 
Btefano was buiU in 1518), proTided any proof of his sojoom in Faennt ean 
be fonnd. The cathedrals of Foligno and Gitti di Gastello, and the portico 
of the Doomo of SpoletOi attributed to Bramante, are not bj him ; Santa 
Karia del M onto, near Gesena, may be his work. The fine ohnroh of La Con- 
■olasione, at Todi, may be Bramante*a, thinks the oritio, as to pkn and design 
of the exterior, bnt he believes the interior to be by an inferior hand. See 
Milanesi (quoting Baron H. von Geymikller), IV., 148, note 1 et teg. Bra- 
mante also bnilt the admirable ohnroh of Abbiate Qrasao (1477 aooording to 
Baron Ton Geymfiller, 1407 aooording to Herr Seidlits), the fa/^ad* of which 
resembles Alberti*s Sent* Andrea of Hantoa. Bramante directed too at 
Tarions times certain interior constmotions in the castle of Vigeyano, in the 
cathedrals of Pavia and Como, and is said to have made, in 1490, a deiign, 
which was nsTor carried ont, for the ohnroh of the Inooronata at Lodi 

• It was not till 1499 that Bramante definitely settled at Rom& M. MUnti, 
12 Age d'Or^ p. 876, points ont the differences between the models oiFered by 
Milan and Rome, dif f erences which were almost as great as the distance be- 
tween modem society and the antique world. He shows that the architect, 
who was then nearly sixty years old, had to take into acconnt the needs snd 
tastes of the pontifical oonrt, which had inherited a leaning toward severity 
of Une (nowhere does decorative scnlptnre play so subordinate a part as at 
Bome), and also that he had to deal not with the brick of the north, bnt with 
nnfamiliar materials, such as travertine and peperino, *' If he wished an 
andienoe he must now build grandly, not graoefnUy; the Amtheon, the 
Ck>los8enm, the Baths of Diocletian, these were the overwhelming examples of 
which he mnst needs take aooount." 
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had eyen pnrsned hk researches as iar as Naples^ i^nd visited 
all places wherein he could ascertain that ancient buildings 
were to be found. The remains still existing at Tivoli, and 
in the vUIa of Adrian were studiously measured by Bra- 
mante, who profited largely by these examinations^ as will 
be declared in the proper place. These pursuits caused his 
talents to become known to the Cardinal of Naples^^ who 
began to remark, and eventually to favour his progress. 
While Bramante, therefore, was continuing his studies as 
here described, it came into the mind of the Cardinal to re* 
build a cloister in Travertine, for the monks of the Pace, 
and this work he committed to Bramante.* Whereupon, 
being very anxious to make gain as well as to acquire the 
good will of the Cardinal, he gave himself to the work with 
the utmost zeal and diligence, by which means he quickly 
brought it to a most successful conclusion. It is true that 
the building was not one of distinguished beauty, but it ob- 
tained a great name for the architect, seeing that there were 
bat few masters in Bome, who then devoted themselves to 
architecture with the zealous study and promptitude of ex- 
ecution which distinguished Bramante. 

In the commencement of his labours, this master served 
as under architect to Pope Alexander VI. when that Pon- 
tifF was constructing the Fountain in the Trastevere, as 
likewise for that which he also erected on the Piazza of St. 
Peter,* but his reputation having increased, he was invited 
to take part with other eminent architects in the greater 

' Oliyieio Garaflh. 

•Bramante has been reproached with haTing introdnoed in the aeooad 
story of this cloister (La Paoe, 1604) oolnmns which bear " upon the open,*' 
that is to say upon the oentre of arches which are dixeotly below them instead 
of upon Tertioal supporting members. H. ]lQntE, VAgt ^Or^ p. 880, notes 
that the arohiteot wished to avoid the wide spacing of eaxlier Renaissance 
cloisters, and certainly whether he was right or wrong Bramante showed his 
feding for the piotoresqne, for erery observer mnst have felt a shock at % 
certain wide-open look, a slightly, almost fiimsily, sapported appearance, that 
is given to certain Tuscan cloisters by their slender colonms placed at very 
considerable intervals and bearing wide, spreading aroheii 

' These fountains were replaced by others. 
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number of the consultations which were held respecting the 
Palace of ^ San Oiorgio^ and the church of San Lorenzo in 
Damaso, which Baffaello Biario^ Cardinal of San Oiorgio> 
was at that time about to buUd near the Gampo di Fiore.'^ 
And although better works may have been executed at a 
later period, yet this palace, were it only for its extent, has 
ever been considered and still continues to be thought a 
splendid and commodious habitation ; the works of this 
fabric were conducted by Antonio Monticavallo. Bramante 
was likewise consulted in respect to the proposed enlarge- 
ment of the church of San Jacopo degli Spagnuoli, situate 
on the Piazza Navona : he took part also in the delibera- 
tions relating to Santa Maria dell'Anima ; the building of 
which was afterwards entrusted to a German architect, and 
designed ^^ the palace of the Cardinal Adriano da Cometo 
in the Borgo Nuovo," which was built very slowly and ulti- 
mately remained unfinished,^ in consequence of the Car- 

>• Signor Domenioo Gnoli, Lok CaneelleHa ed altri Palatttl a Hmna aUrU 
buUi a Bramante, DArehioio Storieo deW Arte, V., pp. 176-184, makei a state- 
ment which is of the greatest importance to the history of Italian art in 
declaring that this San Damaso, or CsnoeUeria palace, is not by Bramante at 
all, but was bmlt some years before he came to Borne. Both historical and 
traditional bases are lacking to prove that it was his work. The palace is 
Tuscan, but resembles the Picoolomini palace at Pienza, and even more the 
RaoeUai of Florence. The old goide-booka attribute it to the San Galli, alao 
to the ** San Galli or Bramante,** finally toward the end of the eighteenth 
centozy the more fiunona name obtains. Signor OnoU finds that were we 
to accept the Canoelleria aa Bramante*s we should have to place its *' almost 
infantine grace and timidity " between the rich variety of the architects 
Lombard work and the gzandenr of his Roman style, and the critic calls this 
palace the last graceful product of that Tuscan quattrocenio art which 
Bramante made an end of that he might base upon it the Roman art of the 
einqueeetUo, For Signor Gnoli^s comparison of the OanceUeria with Bra- 
mante's two styles, lee DArehMo Storieo deW Arte, V., pp. 176-184 ; for his 
review of the Lombard work of the architect, see pp. 881-834. If accepted as 
final, this conclusion of Signor €hM>li is of capital interest, since the Canoel- 
leria has not only been long believed to be tiie work of Bramante, but has 
been cited again and again as the example of his tranritional period. 

" In 1508. 

"Now Palano Oiraud-Torlonia. 

" Only the door was unfinished, and this was completed in the eighteenth 
century, bat not in the style of Bramante. See Milanesi, IV., p. 155, note 88. 
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dinal's flight. The enlargement of the principal chapel in 
Santa Maria Maggiore was also effected according to the de< 
signs of Bramante, and by these works he acquired so mnch 
credit in Borne that he began to be esteemed the first archi* 
tect in that city^ being exceedingly bold and prompt, with 
great and varied powers of invention. The most dis- 
tingaished personages of Bome now employed him therefore 
in all their important undertakings, and when, in the year 
1503, Julius II. was raised to the pontifical chair, Bramante 
was at once employed in his service. 

A project had been formed in the mind of that pontiff, 
for covering the space which then lay between the Belve- 
dere ^* and the Papal palace, with a building in the form of 
a quadrangular theatre, designing thereby to enclose a small 
valley which interposed between the palace and the new 
buildings erected for the residence of the Pontiffs, by Pope 
Innocent VIIL ; the intention of Julius was to construct 
two corridors, one on each side of the valley, by which 
means he could pass from the Belvedere to the palace under 
a loggia, and in like manner could return from the palace 
to the Belvedere, without exposure to the weather ; the as- 
cent from the lowest point of the valley to the level of the 
Belvedere was to be effected by flights of steps. 

Bramante therefore, who had great judgment and a most 
ingenious fancy in such matters, divided the lower part into 
two ranges, one over the other, the flrst being an extremely 
beautiful Loggia of the Doric order, resembling the Colos- 
seum of the Savelli ;^ but in place of the half -columns he 
substituted pilasters building the whole edifice of Traver* 
tine. Over this came a second range of the Ionic order, 
and the walls of that portion of the building being contin- 

H Iq tiiis tiIIa of the Belredeiei designed by Antonio del Pollajnolo for Pope 
Innocent VUL, Jolins IL begui to form the nnclens of the mneenms of the 
Vatioan bj his collection of newly diaooTered antiquities. Profeaor Lan- 
ciani (in the Bull Arch. Cam. , ISM, pp. 147-157), in his address at the opening 
of the new moseom in the Botanical Qardens, gives an interesting exposition of 
the attitade of the sixteenth centnzy toward antiquities. 

>« Theatre of Maroellas. 
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uo!i8^ it was famished with windows ; the level was that of 
the first floor of the Papal palace, but it reached to the 
rooms on the gronnd-floor only in the Belvedere. A Loggia 
of more than four hundred paces long was thus obtained on 
the side looking towards Rome, with a second of equal ex- 
tent towards the wood ; between these was enclosed the 
before mentioned valley, to the lowest point of which all 
the water from the Belvedere was to be conducted, and 
there a magnificent fountain was to be built. ^' 

Such was the plan, and after designs prepared in accord* 
ance with it, Bramante constructed the first corridor, which 
proceeds from the palace and joins the Belvedere on the 
side towards Borne, ^^ the last part of the Loggia which was 
to ascend the acclivity and occupy the higher level ex- 
cepted : of the opposite part, that towards the wood namely, 
he could only lay the foundations, but could not finish it, 
the death of Julius interrupting the work, and that of the 
architect himself also taking place before it had proceeded 
further. The invention of this fabric was considered so 
fine that all declared nothing better had been seen in Bome 
since the time of the ancients ; but, as we have said, of the 
second corridor the foundations only were completed, nor 
has the whole been finished even to our own times, although 
Pius rV. has at length almost brought it to a conclusion. 

Bramante likewise erected the cupola which covers the 
Hall of Antiquities, and constructed the range of niches 
for the statues. Of these, the Laocoon, an ancient statue 
of the most exquisite perfection, the Apollo, and the 
Venus, were placed there during his own life, the remain- 
der of the statues were afterwards brought thither by Leo 
X., as for example, the Tiber and the Nile, with the Cleo- 
patra ; others were added by Clement VII. ; while in the 

M The great niche, the yUchione^ may etiU be Men, and the oonrt oilled 
** of the Pine Cone,** della Pigna. 

>' Palladio, on the contrary, says that this ipiral atairoafle (atill existing) 
was Boggeated by three antique stairways, which were once to be seen in the so- 
oaUed Pinnpey*s Portico ol Rome. See M. MOnts, VAge tPOr^ p. 836^ 
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time of Paul III. and that of Julius IIL, many important 
improyements were made there at very great cost. 

Bat to return to Bramante : when not impeded by the 
parsimony of those with whom he had to act^ he conducted 
his various undertakings with extraordinary promptitude, 
and possessed a profound and thorough knowledge of all 
things appertaining to the builder's art. He carried for- 
ward the buildings of the Belvedere with excessive rapidity, 
and such was the zeal with which he seconded the eager- 
ness of the Pope — who would have had the edifice receive 
birth at a wish, rather than await the slow process of 
erection — that the men who were labouring at the foun- 
dations carried away at night the sand and earth which 
they had dug out in the presence of Bramante during the 
day, and he then without further precautions permitted 
the foundations to be laid. The result of this inadvertence 
on the part of the master has been that his work has cracked 
in various parts, and is now in danger of ruin, nay, as re- 
gards this Corridor, a portion, to the extent of eighty 
braccia fell to the ground during the pontificate of Clement 
YII., and was afterwards rebuilt by Paul III., who caused the 
foundations of the whole to be repaired and strengthened. 

There are besides in the Belvedere many beautiful stair- 
cases and flights of steps, rich and varied in design, which 
unite the higher to the lower levels of the building, all 
from the plans of Bramante, and admirably executed in the 
Doric, Ionic, and Corinthian orders respectively, arranged 
with the most perfect grace. He had made a model of all 
that was to have been done, which is said to have been of 
most imposing beauty, as indeed we may see that it must 
have been from the commencement of the work ; even left 
as it is in the imperfect state wherein we see it. Among 
other things is a winding stair constructed between col- 
umns, which is graduated in such a manner that it can be 
ascended on horseback : in this work the Doric order is 
followed by the Ionic, and the Ionic by the Corinthian, 
thus rising from one order into the other ; the whole is 
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conducted with the utmost judgment and finished with ex- 
quisite grace, insomuch that it does him equal honour with 
whatever other work he may have executed in the same 
place. The invention of this winding stair Bramante bor- 
rowed from San Niccold of Pisa, as we have notified in the 
life of Giovanni and Niccolo Pisani. 

This master had formed the fanciful project of making 
certain letters, in the manner of the ancient hieroglyphics, 
on a frieze of the external facade, whereby he designed to 
display his own ingenuity, as weU as to exhibit the name of 
the reigning Pontiff and his own, and had commenced thus : 
— Julio IL Pont. Maximo, having caused a head in profile 
of Julius GsBsar to be made, by way of expressing the name 
of the pontiff, and constructing a bridge with two arches 
to intimate Julio IL Pont., with an Obelisk of the Circus 
Maximus to signify Max. But the Pope laughed at this 
fancy and made him change his hieroglyphics for letters a 
braccio in height, in the antique form, such as we now see 
them ; declaring that Bramante had borrowed that absur* 
dity from a gate in Viterbo, over which a certain architect, 
called Maestro Francesco, had placed his name after his 
own fashion, and that he effected it in this wise : he carved 
a figure of San Francesco with an arch {arco), a roof (tetto), 
and a tower (torre), which he explained in a way of his own 
to mean. Maestro Francesco Architettore. 

His talents in architecture and other qualities rendered 
Bramante highly acceptable to Pope Julius II., who was 
indeed so amicably disposed towards him, as to confer on 
our architect the office of clerk to the signet, and while 
holding this appointment he constructed an edifice for the 
furtherance of the business connected with it, and made a 
very beautiful press for the printing of the papal bulls. 
In the service of his Holiness Bramante repaired to Bo- 
logna, when the city returned to the protection of the 
church in the year 1504, and in all the war of Mirandola 
he occupied himself with varions labours of great ingenuity, 
rendering very important assistance on that occasion. 
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This master prepared numerous designs for the ground- 
plans of buildings^ as well as for entire ediflces, ail of which 
are truly admirable, &8 ^'^J ^ judged from certain exam- 
ples of them which appear in our book : the proportions in 
eyeiy instance are very fine, and the whole design gives 
eyidence of consummate art. Bramante imparted consider- 
able instruction in the rules of architecture to Baphael 
San2do of Urbino, arranging for him the buildings which 
he afterwards painted in perspective, in that Hall of the 
Papal palace wherein is the Mount Parnassus, and where 
Baphael placed the portrait of Bramante himself,^ whom 
he has represented in one of the pictures with a compass in 
his hand, in the act of measuring certain arches. 

Pope Julius, among his other undertakings, determined 
on that of uniting the Law courts and all other public of- 
fices in certain buildings, situate along the Via Oiulia, 
which Bramante had thrown open and brought into a 
straight line. Now if all these offices of administration 
could have been assembled in one place, the arrangement 
would have been highly conducive to the interests and con- 
venience of the merchants and others who had long suffered 
many hindrances from their separation : Bramante there- 
fore commenced the construction of the palace of San 
Biagio,^ on the Tiber, and there is still a most beautiful 
temple in the Corinthian order, commenced there on that 
occasion by this master, but which has never been com- 
pleted. The remainder of the fabric there in part erected 
is of rustic work most admirably executed, and it is much 
to be lamented that so honourable, useful, and magnificent 
an edifice, acknowledged by the masters of the profession 
to be the most perfect in that kind ever seen, should have 
failed to receive its due completion.'' 

In the first cloister of San Pietro-a-Montorio, Bramante 
built a round temple ^ constructed entirely of Travertine, 

M In the Mhool of AthoM. >• In 160a 

** Mmmoyo remams are still to be leen in the Via Oiulia. 

« Bramante intended this '* Tempietto,^ bnilt in 1510, to be anrronnded by 
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than which nothing more perfectly conceived, more grace- 
f ol, or more beaatif ul can be imagined, whether as regards 
arrangement, proportion, or yarietj, and if the erection of 
the entire cloister, which is not finished, had been com* 
pleted after a design by onr architect, which may still be 
seen, the effect of the whole would haye been mach more 
noble than it now is. In the Borgo this master gave the 
design of a palace, which Baphael of Urbino caused to be 
constructed of brick,^ with stucco-work cast in moulds, the 
columns and bosses are in the rustic manner, the order is 
Doric, the work altogether being a very fine one, and the 
invention of those castings at that time quite new.^ The 
design and arrangements for the decoration of Santa Maria 

at Loretto,** which were afterwards continued by Andrea 
Sansovino, were also made by this master, who prepared the 
models for innumerable temples and palaces which are now 
in Bome, and many other parts of the states of the church. 
This admirable artist was of a most enterprising spirit, 
and among other projects had formed that of entirely re- 
storing and even re-arranging the palace of the Pope ; nay, 
such was his boldness, seeing as he did the resolution with 
which the Pope accomplished important undertakings, and 

ft oironlar ooloimaded portioo with four entranoM, four eapetUtte, and floor 
niohei in the oolonnade, but the oolonnade wm nerer bmlt. 

** The oombination of roetioftted work with oonpled oblamiu shown in thii 
pelaoe establlBhed a preoedent followed by Baphael, Oinlio Bomano, San 
Mioheli, Sansovino, and Falladio. The bmlding no longer exists ; it was on 
the Piasza Soossaoavalli, and was demolished in the seTonteenth oentury. See 
M. Mftnti, VAge cT Or, p. 891. 

*' Among his Roman works the Palasso Girand-Torlonia belongs to Bra- 
mante*8 second Lombard manner ; St. Peter*s to his antique style ; while a 
third, and very diflerent manner, is ohanusterised, by Tigorons bossagea, oon- 
trssting with engaged oolnmns se e the palaoe bmlt by him in the Boigo for 
Bi^hael (or for himself) and the design for the Palaoe of San Biagia In 
1508-4 Bnunante oommenoed the Loffgie of the Vatican (decorated by Ba- 
phael), in 1509 the ohoir of Santa Msria del Popolo, and in 1518 directed 
works at La Magliana. 

•« The Santa Oasa of Loretto ; Banm Ton GeymOUer says in The School 
of Bramante, p. 113 : ** Among modem works of the Ck>rinthian ocder this 
white marble shrine deserres, no doabt, the first place.** 
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finding the desire of the latter to coincide with his own pur- 
pose and wishes, that hearing his Holiness express the in- 
tention of demolishing the church of San Pietro to con- 
struct it anew, he made numberless designs to that end, 
and among these there was one, which astonished all who 
beheld it, and was indeed of the most extraordinary mag- 
nificence and beauty. Kor would it be possible to display 
more consummate art, or a more perfect judgment than 
were eyinced by Bramante, in this work : the design shows 
two towers, in the centre of which is the principal front of 
the building, as we see it on the medals* afterwards struck 
for Julius II. and Leo X., by Caradosso, a most excellent 
goldsmith of that time, who had no equal in the execution 
of dies : the same thing may be seen in the medals of Bra- 
mante himself, which are also extremely beautiful. The 
Pope, being thus determined to undertake the commence^ 
ment of that stupendous building, the church of St. Peter ; 
caused one half of the older fabric to be demolished, and 
set hand to the reconstruction, with the firm resolve ihat in 
art, inyention, arrangement, and beauty, as well as in ex- 
tent, magnificence, and splendour of decoration, that edi- 
fice should surpass all the buildings ever erected in that 
city by the whole power of the republic,* aided as this was 
by the genius of the many able masters whose works had il- 
lustrated the states of the church. With his accustomed 
promptitude the architect laid the foundations of his work, 
and before the death of the Pope, continuing his labours to 
the close of his own life, which followed soon after that of the 
pontifF ; he raised the building to the height of the cornice, 
which is over the arches of the four piers, and of this part 
he also completed the vaulting, efFecting the whole with ex- 

^The mecUtIs show the ohnroli, whioh hai the fonn of a Greek onws; orer 
the grare of 81 Peter, which ooonpies the oentre, is a Urge onpola, there sfe 
two olock-towera, while before the ohnreh U a Tesiibnle borne upon aiz 
eolnmns. Bratnaiite*ii nse of the olock-towere as integral parte of the chiiroh 
was a oomparatiye novelty in Italian arohiteotnre. 

**The first stone was laid April 18, 1506, dizeotly under that pier of th« 
eapola which bean the atatne of St. Yetonioa. 
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traordinary rapidity, as well as consummate art. He like- 
wise conducted the yaulting of the principal chapel, that 
wherein is the great tribune namely, causing the chapel, 
called that of the king of France, to be also put in progress 
at the same time.^ 

For this work Bramante invented the method of con- 
structing the vaulted ceilings by means of a framework of 
strong beams, in which the friezes and decorations of foli- 
age were carved, and afterward covered with castings in 
stucco. In the arches of the edifice he also showed the 
manner in which they may be turned with movable scaffolds, 
a method afterwards pursued by Antonio da San Gallo. In 
that portion of the work which was completed by Bramante, 
the cornice which surrounds the interior is seen to have 
been conducted with so much ability, that nothing more 
elegant or more graceful than is the design of this cornice, 
in its every part, could have been produced by any hand 
whatever. In the capitals of this edifice also, which in the 
interior are formed of olive leaves, as indeed in all the 
external work, which is of the Doric order, and of in- 
expressible beauty ; in all these things, I say, we perceive 
the extraordinary boldness of Bramante's genius ; nay, we 
have many clear proofs that, if he had possessed means of 
action equivalent to his powers of conception, he would 
have performed works never before heard of or even im- 
agined." 

But the work we are here alluding to was conducted after 
a much altered fashion on his death and by succeeding 
architects ; nay, to so great an extent was this the case, that 

" That is to ny, beddei completing the four enormous pien of the onpola 
he began the tribnnes of the oentzml nave and of the aonth tnmiept (Milaneei, 
IV., p. 161. note 8). 

*• The treatment of Btaixoane, portiooea, anheidiary enpolaa and balooniea, 
reoeiyed gieat derelopment at the hands of Bramante ; he made a pietoreaqne 
nse of open galleriea, and in hie plan of 81 Peter'a the olook-towera were jm 
long detached campaniliy bnt became integral portionB of the body ol the 
building. His biographera axe of the opinion that had Bramante liyed to 
aohicTe what he planned, Rome wonld hare had a acenic magnificence which 
would bave rivalled the splendor of Babykm or Ninereh. 
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with the exception of the four piers by which the cupola is 
supported, we may safely affirm that nothing of what was 
originally intended by Bramante now remains. For in the 
first place, Bafhelo da Urbino and Oinliano da San Oallo, 
who were appointed after the death of Julius II., to con-^ 
tinue the work, with the assistance of Fra Oiocondo of 
Verona, began at once to make alterations in the plans ; and 
on the death of these masters, Baldassare Pemzzi also ef- 
fected changes, when he constructed the chapel of the King 
of France, in the transept which is on the side towards the 
Gampo Santo. Under Paul III. the whole work was altered 
once more by Antonio da San Gallo, and after him Michael 
Angelo, setting aside fdl these varying opinions, and reduc* 
ing the superfluous expense, has given to the building a de- 
gree of beauty and perfection, of which no previous succes- 
sor to Bramante had ever formed the idea ; the whole has 
indeed been conducted according to his plans, and under 
the guidance of his judgment, although he has many times 
remarked to me that he was but executing the design and 
arrangements of Bramante, seeing that the master who first 
founded a great edifice is he who ought to be regarded as its 
author. The plan of Bramante in this building, does in- 
deed appear to have been of almost inconceivable vastness, 
and the commencement which he gave to his work was of 
commensurate extent and grandeur ; but if he had begun 
this stupendous and magnificent edifice on a smaller scale, 
it is certain that neither San Oallo nor the other masters, 
not even Michael Angelo himself, would have been found 
equal to the task of rendering it more imposing, although 
they proved themselves to be abundantly capable of dimin- 
ishing the work : for the original plan of Bramante indeed 
had a view to even much greater things.* 

** BazoB TOD Geymnller, w]m> U Hhe pEoUsonirt in the qnertioB m to Bra- 
iiuuite*8 greatnew, mjb that had he completed Bi. Feter*e it would ha^e been 
the merrel of eQ tiflM ; IL Hflnte adds, the roost beantifnl of aU templea, 
whether ffi*ihfa*i Aomanesqne, or Benaissanoe, and saye alao that the woik 
dwiabed Jhf Bnmante waa "as living and as full of interest in spite of its 
4lBMnBions as the aotnal St. Peter's is oold and empty." In the hiir^ 
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We find it asserted that the earnest desire of Bramante to 
make a rapid progress, and to see the building arising, in- 
duced him to permit the destraction of many admirable 
works which had preyionslj adorned the church of St 
Peter's; sepulchral monuments of Popes namely, with 
painting a^d mosaics : a circumstance Vbich has caused 
the loss of numerous portraits in different styles of many 
great personages, which were scattered about in all parts of 
the older church, being, as it was, considered the principal 
church of all Christendom. The altar of St. Peter and the 
ancient choir or tribune was all that Bramante retained,^ 
and this he enclosed within a rich balustrade most beauti- 
fully executed, with columns or balusters of the Doric 
order, and all in Peperino marble. This enclosure is of 
such extent, that when the Pope goes to St. Peter's to per- 
form high mass, he can find space within it for all his court, 
as well as for the ambassadors of all Christian princes ; the 
work was not entirely finished at the death of Bramante, 
and received its ultimate completion from the Sienese Bal- 
dassare. 

Bramante was a person of most cheerful and amiable 

iory of thia bnflding, which «fc once crowned and dethroned the pftpeoj (<dnce 
the sale of indulgencee implied to the imlaing of f onde brought on the Befor- 
mation), famona arohitecte paai beforo ue in long prooeeiiion, with even 
Baphael in their midft, bat against them all two figoiea atand ont gigaatie, 
thoae of Bramante and Michelangelo— Bnunante, whoae yiaion haa paaaed 
away ; Michelangelo, whoae dream, materialized, riaea against the Boman aky, 
yet who, rival and adveraary as he waa, said, " it cannot be denied that 
Bramante had in arohiteotore aa ((reat talent a« any man aince the andenti. 
iHe made the first plan of St. Peter^a, . . . and any one who like San 
Gallo haa deviated from it haa departed from the tme method.** Banm von 
Oeymuller in hia great work on St Peter^a givea Bramanto'a nnexeonted 
designaw 

*^ The Benaiaaanoe arohiteeta, with all their love of antiquity, wero apt to 
destroy rather reckleasly, after learning what they oonld from the partieolar 
ballding in hand ; and we may see from Yaaari^a own exproaaion of opinion in 
other Uvea that it waa natural for them to diadain what had been done in the 
^* old manner,** i«., Gothic, Lombard, Tnacan, etc. Still Bramante seems to 
have been called an iconoclast even by these rather careless and perhaps 
jealous f ellow-arohitoota. As for the mosaics and aealptiires, a great part of 
. them were saved. 
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disposition, delighting to do everything whereby he could 
bring benefit to his neighbour. He was the assured friend 
of all men distinguished by their talents, and favoured 
them to the utmost of his power, as was manifest in his 
conduct'^ towards the graceful* Baffaello da Urbino, a 
most celebrated painter who was induced to settle in Bome 
by his means. 

This master always lived in the most splendid and hon- 
ourable manner, and in the station to which he had at- 
tained, all that he possessed was as nothing to what he 
might and woold have expended. He delighted greatly in 
poetry and took much pleasure in music ; hearing as well 
as practising improvisations on the lyre with infinite en- 
joyment : he would also occasionally compose a sonnet," if 

* OreuioBo here meena gnoione, not graoefuL 

'^He dMignated Raphael as hU ■nooenor as aiohiteot-in-ehief of Bl 
Peter'a. Biamante has been reproached with trying to foroe upon Michel- 
angelo an nnoongenial taak, the painting of the Siatine Chapd, in the hopea 
that he wonld fail in it ; and furthermore, with haring again attempted, after 
Miohehingelo had aaooeeded, to oheok thia ancoeaa and ateal a porUon of the 
work for Raphael. Neither oommon-aenae nor doomnentary eridenoe anp- 
port the first ohaqje. Aa te the aeoond, the attempt to aeenze for Raphael 
the permiaaion to paint a portion of the freaooea of the Siatine waa Jnati* 
fiable and natural It ia moat gratifying that Bramante did not obtain thia 
permiaaion, aince thna Michelangelo waa able to erolTC hia tremendona 
acheme in ite entirety, bnt Bramante aaknd nothing unreaaonable. The moat 
fiunona artiata of an epoch whioh waa only then paaaing away had been in- 
vited to oo-operate in the painting of the waQa. Pemgino, Botticelli, Ros- 
aeUl, Ghirlandajo, and, laatly, Signorelli, had worked there. Michelangelo waa 
aaked to oover the Taolting, and executed a portion of what we now aee there. 
Some of the walla etill remained anoovered ; what waa more natural than 
that Raphael afaould hope to alao have a band in thia work whioh ao many of 
hit oontemporariea had ahared, thia painting of the central papal chapel of 
Chriatendom t Michelangelo enlarged hia acheme until hia work coTered aU 
the walla down to the leriea of fifteenth - century freacoea. Thia waa our 
•verlaating gain, for Raphael haa had hia field in the Stanztt of the Vatican. 
A aharp rivalry, enmity perfaapa, eziated between these two great paintera, but 
we may no more blame Raphael for coveting, or Bramante for asking, a part 
of the Siatine upper walla than we may blame the former for having in later 
yeaxB deaigned the topeatriea which were to be hung upon the lower portiona 
of the ehapd. 

*■ In a ooDeotion of eaaaya upon architecture and perspective, written by 
Bramante and publiahed in Milan in 1750, are alao thirty aonneta. Thirteen 
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not in 60 polished a manner as we are now wont to expect, 
yet always giving evidence of an earnest purpose and en- 
tirely free from errors of style. Bramante was highly 
esteemed by the prelates, and received various proofs of 
respect and admiration from different nobles, who were 
acquainted with his excellencies. He enjoyed very great 
renown during his life, and this was still further increased 
and extended after his death, seeing that this event caused 
the erection of St. Peter's to be suspended during several 
years. Bramante lived to the age of seventy, and when he 
died, was borne to his grave with the most honourable 
solemnities, and attended by the papal court as well as by 
all the sculptors, architects, and painters at that time in 
Bome."* He^was entombed in San Pietro, in the year 
1514. 

To Architecture the death of Bramante was an irreparable 
loss, and the rather, as his continual investigations fre- 
quently resulted in the discovery of some useful invention, 
whereby the art was largely enriched. Among other in- 
stances of this was the method of vaulting with gypsum ^ 
and that of preparing stucco, both known to the ancients, 
but the secret of which had been lost in their ruin, and had 
remained concealed even to the time of this master. Where- 
fore, those who devote themselves to the examination and 
admeasurement of architectural antiquities, find no less 
science and excellence of design in the works of Bramante 

mor« ionneta are in Volnme HX, pp. 84-88, of Poetie Italiane <fi«i«e, di 
dugmio anioriy oolleoted by FnmoeMa Tnioohi (Prato, 1847) ; Falda and 
Femdp have engraTed many of Bramante^a azohitectonio works in NwM 
Diaegni delT ArchUettura, epiante epalaxxi di Soma, See Milanoai, IV., p. 
184, note 2. Baron von GeymQUer (School of Bramante, p. 187) conaidera 
that he reoogniaed in aome aheeta of paper among the MS. of VitmTina, 
whioh formerly belonged to Baphael, a fragment of a treatiae by Bramante. 
The aame critio alao recognised a aeriea of aketchea in the Soane Mnaeonif 
London, which may be oonaidered aa a kind of treatiae. 

** Bramante died on March 11, 1514, and waa bnried in theGrotte Vatioane. 

** Vaaari elaewhere attribntea thia invention to Ginliano da San Gallo, but 
Geaariano Geaariani, Bramante'a pnpU, deelacee his master to be the inyentor. 
See B. MQntK, L'Age O'Or, p. 8SS. 
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than in those of the ancients themselyes^ and among artists 
well acquainted with the profession which he exercised, 
this master must ever be accounted one of the most exalted 
minds by whom our age has been illustrated." He left be- 

** ** BantiManoe arohiteotare !• w oold, RezuuHaaoe ohnrohef do not Mom 
liko ohnrohies at alL*' Who has not heard this remaKk made again and again 



in Italy by tnTeUera from the north ? Theae traTeOexa have grown np in 
Franoe, Knglan^l, and Germany, under the ahadow o£ Gothic minateri, or 
they axe Americana who have Tiaited northern conntriee on their way to Italy, 
and to them a ohnroh meana alwaya the ^Mong-drawn aide and fretted 
Tanlt** of Weatminster or Amieni or Cologne. Bnt the lame reawm which 
makea a Gothio ohnroh appeal to an Engliahman or a German,-namely, that 
it la indigenous, makea a Benaiaeanoe temple impmalTe to an Italian. The 
Gothio ia a true atyle, that of the Benaiaaanoe ia not ; bnt the Gothic ia no 
natiYe of Italy, and there is no reaaon why the Italian ihonld inherit ita apirit. 
We may monm that the derelopment of the French aoolptore of Bheima and 
Boorgea and Amieni, and the reliafi of Onrieto ihonld haTO been checked, 
that the Gothic architectoxe of the north ahonld have been arreated by a 
change of atyle, bnt we may jnst aa legitimately regret with Viollet Le Doc 
that Boman axohiteotnre, the architecture of the Basilica of Gonatantine, 
ahonld haye been deatroyed by the barbarian invaaiona. The Italian inher- 
itance waa from the Greeka through the Gnaara, Boman and Byxantine, and 
through the early Chriatiana ; the churohea of Siena, Orvieto, Milan, were 
exotic, and when Brunelleachi and Donatello dug and meaanred in the Cam- 
pagna they found that austere Boman arohiteotnre which waa their rightful 
heritage, and which Bramante in torn enriched with the aouvenira of Chria- 
tian Wi^*«n« of the north. When the Italian of the beat period of Pre-re- 
naiaaance architecture wanted a ehuroh he turned not to the antique Boman 
work, which he had not yet learned to atndy, nor to the Gothic, but to the 
Bomaneaque ohnroh, or, better atill, to the Christianiied Boman baailica, and 
the result waa the Duomo of Piaa^ 

The churohea of tlie Benaiaaance haTS inherited from San Pkolo fwrri le 
murti^ aa well aa from the Boman forum, and to all theae heterogeneoua 
materiala the Italian ia entitied by Urthright ; but the Gothio buildera 
wero of a different blood from him, te in the invasiona of Italy the northern 
barona became only the lorda of the open country ; within ^e town walla 
waa the old ItaUo atock, and of thia stock oame the Brunelleachia and Bra- 
mantea. Gothic arohiteotun ia moro apontaneona than that of the einque- 
cento / it ia a growth ; any one can led ita power and can feel it at once 
without atndy. The churohea of the Benaiaaance an indiyidnal perform- 
ancea, and even when they aze maaterpieoea aome oomprohenaion of the culture 
upon which they axe baaed la neceaaary to an appteciation of them ; but the 
■Mte they nro atodied the moro the vidtor will appreciate the Uat that they 
•n not cold oopiea of a by-gone atyle, but that they aro thcnightfully planned 
and aUlfalfy eaBatmoted to fit a modem need, fertile in esamplea of triumph- 
Imtiiint iHthpanooality, rich with the reaooroea of the slater 
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hind him his intimate friend and associate Oinliano Leno^ 
who was much employed in the bnildings erected at that 
period^"^ but more to provide for and superintend the ez- 



artB of Bonlptare and paintiiig. Saoh are the beefc palacea and oharches of tlie 
*' Golden Age; ** later a elaviah imitation of antiqaity produced buildings 
which, compared with those of an earlier time, are as a lifeless body by the 
side of a living one, bat from Brnnelleaohi to Bramante, from Micheloeao 
to the San Gkilli, no matter what the superficial observer may think. Re- 
naissance architecture was no cold abstraction, no galraniam of a dead and 
gone style, but was to princes, people, and architects alike, an absorbing pa»> 



>* Bramante*s is the great name of the second period of the Renaissance, as 
BmneUeschrs was of the first. For a time the sceptre of Italisn art passed 
from Tuscany to the tiny duchy of Urbino, from the hands of San Qallo and 
Michelangelo to those of Bramante and Raphael, but to return again to the 
Florentines, after the short and splendid Urbinate rule. It was not relation- 
ship alone (if such existed) between Raphael and Bramante that caused the 
architect to will to the painter the continuation of the works upon Btb 
Peter's. This succession was rather an heirloom of natural selection. Bra- 
mante, like Raphael, was an assimilator. His was no contemning of the '* old 
manner,*' no rigid adherence to Yitruvius ; Uke Raphael he took whateyer 
he saw, the clustered piers of the north, the great rounded apses of Christiaa 
basilicsa, the external galleries to cupolas, the narthex of early church and the 
Romanesque dock-tower, and, like Raphael, he so changed this material that 
he made it all his own. M. Mdntz has emphasized the singular fortune of this 
gneat architect that he was in and of two successiTe and difiering epochs of the 
Renaissance, and that he represented both. As a youth he saw the dignified 
and refined work of Ludano da Laurana in Urbino, as a man he lived close 
to the rugged beauty of Sant' Ambrogio of Milan, the picturesqueness of 
Ohiaravalle, the rich and solemn splendor of the Duomo. Penetrated by the 
spirit of the Renaissance he yet did not reject the good that had gone before, 
and he re-echoed it in the freshness and richness of his Lombard monuments. 
He took as unhesitatingly from Albert! (in lAsfafode of Abbiate Grasso) as 
did Raphael from Masaocio (in his St Paul), as readily from the basilicas of 
early Christjj^ builders as did the painter from the ^^ grotteaehi** of the 
CsBsars, and in the general eschewsl of **the old methods'' he was so tolerant 
that the pointed Gk>thic arches stood in long rows in his fctfcide of the Hos- 
pital of Milan. In Lombardy he was a Lombard, in Rome he became a 
Roman until even Michelangelo praised him. He subordinated "beauty in 
details to the grandeur of simplicity and unity of effect," and if we feel nat- 
ural regret at the loss of a whole series of charming and individual motives 
in decoration, we must nA forget that grandeur was the dominant trait of an- 
tique Rome, that the coarse splendor of the empire was only an overlay to 
the racial love of mass, the sense of austerity in construction which Bramante 
helped to revive " in an age which required above all things to be preserved 
from its own luxuriant waywardness of fancy." "The principles" (says M. 
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eontion of what others had planned and designed, than to 
erect buildings of his own, although he possessed consider- 
able judgment and yery great experience. 

MOnte) " of Bnmaiite tbo quaUroeitUiti were honored in Upper Italy till the 
middle of the eizteenth eentoxy ; thoee of the dnf ueMfUM Bmnante ha^e 
' oeeeed to inmne tf»^ meetfiw of tf»^ JiiMinap at^*' 



FRA BABTOLOMMEO OP SAN MAEOO, FLOEEN- 

TINE PAINTER * 

[Bom 1475; diadlSl?.] 

BiBLiooiUPHT.— Nen-Hayr, Deseritione di due dipintl^ uno di Fra Barto- 
lammeo Baeeio deUa Porta PaUro di Ouido JHeni^ Venioe, 1838. Leonardo 
Clardetti, Di un quadro rappretentatUe la Jiadre di JUiericordia di Fra 
Bartolonmuo di San Marco e delT ineitione euguita da Oitu^ Sanders^ Fkyr- 
enoe, 18SS. B. Rubieii, 11 RUraUo di Fra Oirolamo, Florenoe, 185& Otto 
Mdndler, article in the Beeefuionen und MiUKeilungen iiber bildends Kunai^ 
1865, No. 15, and in the ZeiUehriftfur bildende Zunti, 1807, p. 808. Albert 
von Zahn, JHe handxeichnungen dea Fra Bartolomnuio im beHUt der Frau 
Orouhergogin Sophie von Sacheen' WHimar^ JahrbUcher fUr Kunetwieten^ 
eehqft, 1870, III, 174-206. L'Abb6 de Beaiu^Joiir and le P^re Oedas Baj- 
onne, articles in V Annie dominieaine, February and Mazoh, 1872^ Decem- 
ber, 1875, January, AngOBt, and September, 1876. B. Bidolfl, Mtizie 
eopra varie opere di Fra Bartolommeo di San Ifareo^ in the Oiomale Li- 
gtutico di archeologia etoria e belle arti, Macoh, 1878. & Frantc, i'Va Bar- 
tolommeo della Porta^ Ratisbon, 1879. H. Lttoke, in the Dohme Series of 
Kunet und Kunatler det JftUelaUere und der NeuseUf Leipeio, 1879, and in 
Heyer^s AUgemeinea Kunttler-Lexicon, 1880. Leader Scott, Fra Bartolom' 
m#o, London, 1881. Padre Vinoenxo Marohese, Jfemorie dei piiL inaigni pit- 
tori, teultori^ e arehitetti domenieani, Bologna, 1878-79. An English edition 
was published in Dublin, 1863. Gnstaye Gruyer, Fra Bartolommeo della 
Porta et Mariotto AlbertineUi, Paris, 1886. (This important book contains 
a great number of reproductions, a oomprehensiye study of the artists named, 
and a list of their principal works.) Auguste Castan, La Phyeionomie pri- 
mitiioe du Bitable de Fra Bartolommeo d la CathedraU de Besan^n re- 
trouvie par AugueU Caetan^ Besan^on, 1889. Wilhelm Lttbke, Fra BarUh- 
lommeo*a Ifadonna Carondelet, Zeit9chr\ftfar bildende Suntt, March, 1891. 

IN the yicinity of Prato^ which is at the distance of some 
ten miles from the city of Florence^ and at a Tillage 
called Savignano^ was bom Bartolommeo, according to 
the Tuscan practice called Baccio. From his childhood, 

> Bartolommeo di Psolo di Jaoopo del Fattorino was bom in 1475. For his 
Tarioua manners of signing his pictures, see Q. Gmyer's Fra BartoUmaneOt 
p.96. ^ 
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Bartolommeo evinced not only a great inclination but an 
extraordinary aptitade ' for the study of design^ and by the 
interyention of Benedetto da Maiano^ he was placed nnder 
the discipline of Cosimo Boselli^* being taken into the house 
of certain of his kinsfolk who dwelt near the gate of San 
Piero Oattolini> where Bartolommeo also dwelt many years^ 
for which reason he was always called Baccio della Porta/ 
nor was he known by any other name. 

After Baccio had left Cosimo Boselli,' he began to study 
the works of Leonardo da Vinci with the most devoted 
zeal^ and in a short time had made so great a progress that 
he was early considered one of the most distinguished of 
the younger painters, whether as regarded design or colour* 
ing. In the company of Baccio lived Mariotto Alberti- 
nelli/ who in a short time acquired his manner to a very 
satisfactory degree, when they executed together numerous 

* VMari waa mistaken in regird to Fra Bartolommeo^s birthplace ; he was 
bom, not at SaTignanOi bat near the gate of San Piero Gattolini, jnat ont- 
■ide the walla of Florence. Hia mother was the daughter of an employee of 
the hospital of San Ginliano, which was also situated near the gate. 

* In the year 1506i, in which Raphael went to Rome, Fra Bartolommeo Tia- 
ited Venioe, where he most, says SI Qmyer, have seen the works of Giorgione 
and of Sebastian del Fiombo, and certainly saw also in their first freshness 
the two great /ofckiM of the Fondaoo del Tedeschi, painted by Gioigione and 
Titian. The Dominicans of the Convent of St. Peter Martyr at Mnrano 
oidered a pictore of Bartolommeo, and an interesting fact is that part of the 
money for the payment was to be raised by the ssle of some letters of St 
Catherine of Siena, belonging to the vicar of the convent, Bartolommeo Dal- 
sana Baccio painted for them, 150&-1509, what is perhaps his finest picture. 
Saints Mary Magdalen and Catherine of Siena kneeUng in ecataay and blessed 
by God the Father. When the work was finished, the convent, made needy 
by the troubles which followed the League of Cambrai, could not pay for 
it The brothers of San Marco waited three years, then ordered the Vene- 
tians to pay in ten days, in default of which they, the Florentines, should 
keep the moneys already advanced and the picture into the bargain. Receiv- 
ing no reply, Fra Bartolommeo gave the picture to the Prior Pagnini, who 
sent it to the Churbh of San Romano in Lucca. It la now In the Museum of 
that city. 

« Literally '' Bat of the Gate.'* 

* Baodo was in hit seventeenth year when he left RossellL He formed his 
first regulsr association with Albertlnelli in 1400 or 1490. See G. Gruyer's 
work, op. eU.^ p. fi. 

* Whose life f oUowa. 
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pictures of the Madonna, which are dispersed throughout 
Florence. To enumerate all these works would take me too 
far, but there are some so admirably executed by Baccio 
that they must not pass without notice. One of these 
paintings, a figure of the Virgin namely, is in the house of 
Filippo, son of Ayerardo Salviati, it is a singularly beauti* 
f ul picture, and is highly yalned by its possessor : another 
of them was purchased, no long time since, by Pier Maria 
of the Wells,* a loyer of paintings, who found it in a 
sale of old furniture, but being capable of appreciating its 
beauty, he would not afterwards part with it, for all the 
money that could be offered to him. This also is a Ma- 
donna, and is executed with extraordinary care.^ Piero del 
Pugliese had a small Virgin in marble, sculptured by the 
hand of Donatello in yery low relief, a work of exquisite 
beauty, for which Piero, desiring to do it the utmost hon- 
our, had caused a tabernacle in wood to be made, wherein 
it was enclosed by means of two small doors. This taber* 
nacle he subsequently gaye for its ultimate decoration to 
Baccio della Porta, who painted on the inner side of the 
door, two historical eyents from the life of Christ, one of 
which represents the Natiyity, the other the Circumcision 
of the Sayiour. The little figures of these scenes were exe- 
cuted by Baccio after the manner of miniatures, so delicate- 
ly finished that it would not be possible for anything in 
oil-painting to exceed them. When the doors are shut, a 
painting in chiaro-scuro is perceiyed to decorate the outer 
side of them ; this also represents Our Lady, receiying the 
Annunciation from the Angel, and is likewise painted in 
oil.^ The tabernacle is now in the study or writing-cham- 

* Her MntU deUe Pozm. 

' V«Bari's deBoriptioa Im not definite enough to enable ne to locate theee 
piotnres. MeHn. Crowe and OaTalcaaelle place this Madonna in their list of 
worke that toe miasing. 

• These piotaree are in the UffizL The 5at-r«Zi«f la loit )L Omyer, op, 
««., p. 11, eayt these little paneU are not unworthy to frame the work of 
DonateUa At about the period of theee pictures Bacdo and tfariotto oeaaed 
to work together, on aooonnt, says 11 Grayer, of the ]atter*8 violent oppo- 
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ber of the Dake Gosimo, a place wherein are kept all the 
small bronze figures from the antique, with the medals and 
other rare pictures in miniature, possessed by his most il- 
lustrious Excellency ; who treasures it as an extraordinary 
work of art, which in fact it is. 

Baccio della Porta was much beloTed in Florence, not 
only for his talents but for his many excellent qualities : 
devoted to labour, of a quiet mind, upright by nature, and 
duly impressed with the fear of God ; a retired life was that 
of his choice, he shunned all vicious practices, delighted 
greatly in the preaching of pious men, and always sought 
th» society of the learned and sober. And of a truth, it is 
seldom that Nature gives birth to a man of genius, who is 
at the same time an artist of retired habits, without also 
providing him, after a certain period, with the means of 
repose and a quiet life, as she did for Baccio, who ultimate- 
ly obtained all that was demanded by his moderate desires, 
as will be related in its due place. The report that this 
master was no less excellent in character than able as an 
artist, being disseminated abroad, he soon became highly 
celebrated, and Gerozzo di Monna Yenna Dini confided to 
him the commission to paint the chapel, wherein the re- 
mains of the dead are deposited, in the cemetery of the 
hospital of Santa Maria Nuova. Here Baccio commenced 
a painting in fresco, of the Last Judgment, which he exe« 
cuted with so much care and in so admirable a manner, in 
the portion which he finished, that he acquired a still fur^ 
ther increase of reputation. He was extolled above all for 
the remarkable ability wherewith he has depicted thegloriea 
of the blessed in Paradise, where Ohrist with the twelve 
apostles is seated in judgment on the twelve tribes, the 

ritton to Savonacola, of whoon Baooio wu an ardmi f oUowcr. When, aftav 
the period of rennneietioa of art whieh foUowed 8eTOiutrolA*i death, Baooio 
besHi to paint again, the frienda oame together, and AlbertinelU, though a 
layman, waa ofloially leoogniaed aa Baodo's partner. (It wiU be remembeied 
that Benooo Gosnii aerred Fr» Angelioo aa aasiatant.) TMji partnerships 
eaaaad January 6, 1513. Mariotto is aaid to have beoome far s tfai»a taTom^ 
kseper, but he eventually left Us tankards for Ma bmshec 
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figures being most beautif ally draped and the colouring ex- 
quisitely soft.* One part of this work remained unfinished, 
the condemned dragged away to hell namely ; of these forms 
we have the outline only. The design of the master has, 
nevertheless, made the shame, despair, and dread of eternal 
death, as clearly manifest in the expression of their faces, 
as are content and joy in the countenances of those who are 
saved, although the picture, as we hare said, was left un- 
finished, our artist having a greater inclination for the 
practices of religious worship than for painting. 

Now it happened at the time of which we now speak that 
Fra Girolamo Savonarola, of Ferrara, a renowned theo- 
logian of the order of Preachers, was in the convent of San 
Marco, where Baccio attended his preaching with infinite 
devotion and with all the respect which he felt for the per- 
son of the preacher : he thus became closely intimate with 
Fra Girolamo, and spent almost all his time in the convent, 
having contracted a friendship with the other monks also. 
Oirolamo meanwhile continued to preach daily ; and his 

* Thii froioo, painted 1409-1500, dedgned and oommenoed by Fra Bacto- 
lommeOf flniihed by AlbertineUi, is in ita Mbeme of composition the most 
important link between the monamentally ordered decorations of Giotto 
(Arena Chapel, Aisisi), Masaocio (Branoaod Chapel), Filippo Lippi (Prato), 
Ghirlandajo (S. M. Novella), and the decorations of Raphael in the Vatioaa. 
Messrs. Crowe and Cavalcasdle declare that it is the solitary link, and thai 
were it missing ^* we shoold lay that Sanzio and not della Porta continned 
the great srt of Giotto and Ghixiandaja** This is not quite fsir to Baccio 
della Porta, who did not show his sense of monumental composition in this 
one fresco only. Had it never been executed, some of his Virgins in Glory, 
and notably his drawing and ebauehe tot the patron Saints of Florence (Uf- 
fid), would hare proved him the direct precursor of Raphael. It would seem 
more correct to say that the lAst Judgment is the most emphatio example 
of Bacoio^s intense sense of composition by masses of figures. It is, indeed, 
as M. MQnts has remarked, in all respects a worthy prelude to the JHaptUd of 
Raphael. In following the evolution of monumental composition, Filippino 
Lippi must also be remembered, not only in his Csxmine frescoes, which were 
directly inspired by Kasaccio, but in his Triumph of Bt, Thomas Aquinas, 
where the artist thinks wholly for himself and takes his place among tha 
pioneers of compositional evolution. Marohese (Bnglish edition, IL, p. 21) re- 
marks that in regard to this picture of the Judgment Vasari^s memory fsiled, 
and that one would vainly seek for the twelve tribes. 
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zeal increasing, he daily declaimed from the pnlpit against 
licentious pictures, among other things ; showing how these, 
with mnsic and books of similar character, were calculated 
to lead the mind to evil ; he also asserted his conviction, 
that in houses where young maidens dwelt, it was danger- 
ous and improper to retain pictures wherein there were un* 
draped figures. Now it was the custom in that city to erect 
cabins of firewood and other combustibles on the public 
piazza during the time of Oamival, and on the night of 
Shrove Tuesday, these huts being set a-blaze, the people 
were wont to dance around them while thus burning, men 
and women that is to say, joining hands, according to an- 
cient custom, encircled these fires, with songs and dances. 
On the return of the Oamival following the period of which 
we now speak, however, Fra Girolamo's exhortations had so 
powerfully affected the people,^ that instead of these ac- 
customed dances, they brought pictures and works in sculpt- 
ure, many by the most excellent masters — all which they 
cast into the fire, with books and musical instruments, 
which were burnt in like manner — a most lamentable de- 
struction ; and more particularly as to the paintings. To 
this pile brought Baccio della Porta all his studies and 
drawings which he had made from the nude figure, when 
they were consumed in the fiames. His example was fol- 
lowed by Lorenzo di Credi, and by many others, who re- 
ceived the appellation of the Piagnoni^^ 
No long time after this, Baccio della Porta, moved by 

>* SavoDJurola*! adherents inolnded nuuiy artisti of note, snoh m Lorenzo di 
Credi, Sandro Botticelli, CJronaoa, tome of the Bobbiaa, and of coarse Fra 
Bartokmunea Michelangelo is also believed to have had leanings toward 
the teachings of the Frate. A special work has been written on the infloenoe 
of SaTonarola by G. Omyer, lUuatraiions de» ieriU de Jerdme SavonaroU 
s( dM Paroles de Savonarole tur VAri^ Paris, 1879. The great Friar has been 
vnfairlj aocnted of hostility to art, for in reality he adriaed such brothers aa 
felt no special rocation for preaching or for speculative stndy to devote them- 
selves to miniatore painting, carving, illnmination, calligraphy, scolptnre, and 
arehiteotnre for the greater glccy and benefit of the oommonity. 

" '^Mbnmecs,** or more literally ** w e epers,** frompiangen to ireep, to la- 
mentb 

in.' 
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the loTe which he bore to Fra Girolamo^ painted a pictare 
wherein waa his portrait, which is indeed most beautiful. 
This work was at the time transported to Ferrara, but was 
brought back to Florence not a great while since, and is 
now in the house of Filippo, the son of Alamanni Salriati, 
by whom, as being a work of Baccio's, it is held in the 
highest estimation.^ 

It happened afterwards that the party opposed to Fra 
Girolamo rose against him, determining to deliver him into 
the hands of justice, and to make him answerable for the 
insurrections which he had excited in the citj ; but the 
friends of the monk, perceiving their intention, assembled 
also, to the number of five hundred, and shut themselyes 
up in San Marco ; Baccio della Porta joining himself to 
them, for the very great affection which he bore to Fra 
Girolamo. It is true that having but very little courage, 
being indeed of a timid and even cowardly disposition, he 
lost heart, on hearing the clamours of an attack, which was 
made upon the convent shortly after, and seeing some 
wounded and others killed, he began to have grievous 
doubts respecting his position. Thereupon he made a vow, 
that if he might be permitted to escape from the rage of 
that strife, he would instantly assume the religious habit of 
the Dominicans. The vow thus taken he afterwards ful- 
filled to the letter ; for when the struggle was over, and 
when the monk, having been taken prisoner, had been con* 
demned to death," as will be found circumstantially related 
by the historians of the period, Baccio della Porta departed 
to Prato, where he assumed the habit of San Domenico on 

>* Tfaia work wmi for many y^tas in the posMMion of Brmolao Bnbieri. Bee 
his enaj 11 BUratto di Fra OiroUuno^ Florenoe, 1866. Aooording to M. Grayer 
the porteait now belonge to Dr. Raphael Lanetti, one of the heln of Signor 
Rabieri, and ie at Prata The inaoriptioo reads HIBR0N7MI FBRRAB- 
lENSIS A DEO MIS8I PROPHBTAB BFFIOIBSw There is a portait 
of BaTonarola as Bt^ Peter Martyr in the Aoademy of Florsnoe; it was 
painted by Fra Bartolommeo when in retirement at Pian di Mngnonet Tiiere 
is another head of SaTonarola in the Hoaeam of Ban Maioo whioh ia 
rionaUy attribnted to Fta Bartolommea 

^* BaTonarola was put to death in Hay, 1486^ 
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the 26th of July, in the year 1500, as we find recorded in 
the chronicles of that convent. This determination caused 
much regret to all his friends, who grieved exceedingly at 
having lost him, and all the more as he had resolved to 
abandon the stady of painting. 

At the entreaty of Qerozzo Dini, the friend and compan* 
ion of Fra Bartolommeo — so did the prior call Baccio della 
Porta, on investing him with the habit — Mariotto Alber* 
tinelli nndertook the work abandoned by Baccio, and con- 
tinued the paintings of the chapel in the cemetery, to their 
completion.^ In this work he placed the portrait of the 
then Director, with those of certain Monks, who were emi* 
nent for their knowledge of surgery. He added the like- 
ness of Oerozzo himself, who had cansed the painting to be 
executed, with that of his wife, whole-length figures ; the 
former kneeling on one side, the latter on the other. In 
one of the nude and seated figures of this picture, Mariotto 
Albertinelli painted the portrait of his pupil Giuliano Bu- 
giardini, a youth with long hair, as it was then the custom 
to wear it, and so carefully has the work been executed, 
that each separate hair might almost be counted. The por- 
trait of Mariotto himself is also in this painting — in the 
head, with long hair, of a figure emerging from one of the 
tombs there, as is also that of the painter Fra Giovanni da 
Fiesole, whose life we have written. This last is in that 
portion of the picture which represents the blessedness of 
the just.^ The work was all executed in fresco, both by 
Fra Bartolommeo and Mariotto ; it has maintained and 
continues to maintain its freshness admirably, and is held 
in great estimation by artists, seeing that, in this manner, 



>« It was chuing the pr o gn m of the work upon this froeoo that the shook to 
Fza Bartolommeo oooaaioned hy the neking of the Convent of San Maroo, 
and the death of Savonaiolat oanaed him to renonnoe art and withdraw into a 
doirter, where he took the habit of a norioe on July 26^ 160a He left the 
work to be eompleted by AlbertinellL 

» The bald old man at the right of the SaTioor has been oalled the portrait 
of Fn AngftHoo V asari engraved this portrait for his book of Uvea. 
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there scarcely could be anything better effected by the art 
of the painter. 

When Fra Bartolommeo had been seyeral months in the 
oonyent of San Marco/* he was sent by his superiors to 
Florence, they having appointed him to take up his abode 
as a Monk, in the conrent of San Marco in that city, where 
his talents and good qualities caused him to receiye num« 
berless marks of kindness from the Monks with whom he 
dwelt. ^^ At that time Bernardo del Bianco had caused to 
be constructed in the abbey of Florence a chapel, richly and 
beautifully erected, of cut stone, after the designs of Ber< 
nardino da Bovezzano ; a work, which was then and is now 
much admired for its varied beauty. And to complete the 
decorations, Benedetto Buglioni had prepared angels and 
other figures of vitrified terra -cotta in full relief, placed 
within niches, with friezes consisting of the arms and de- 
vices of Bianco, mingled with heads of cherubims. For 
this chapel, Bernardo desired to obtain an altar-piece, which 
should be worthy of its beauty ; and feeling convinced that 
Fra Bartolommeo would be exactly the person to execute 
what he wished, he used every possible means, by the inter- 
vention of friends, and by all other methods, to dispose the 
Monk to that undertaking. Fra Bartolommeo was then in 
his convent, exclusively occupied with his attention to the 
religious services, and to the duties imposed by the rule of 



>• Shortly aftcir entering S. Maroo. Baooto oeded (September 11, 1601) aU 
bis rights of property to his brother, who was nnder tutelage. Saote Fagnini, 
Prior of S. Maroo from 1504 to 1506, and 1511 to 1513^ became to Baoolo what 
Antonino had been to Fra AngeUoo. This prior was an Orientalist, a trans* 
Utor of the Bible, and also an art connoiMmir; he held the chair of Eastern 
Langnages, founded by Iieo X., and erentually died in Lyons, where he had 
obtained the right of dtisenship. It was he who urged Baooio to take up his 
brushes again and paint the Virion of St. Bernard (his first work after he had 
become a monk). Bacdo had a long dispute over the price of this picture, a 
disinterested dispute, since the money went to the convent. 

>' M. Gruyer believes that at the time Leonardo da Vinci was painting his 
Battle of Anghiari, Fra Bartolommeo must surely have known him and stud- 
ied his manner of working, for he was espeeiBlly influenced by Leonardo's 
oomprehension of ohiavoecnro. 
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his Order^ although frequently entreated by the Prior, as 
well as by his own dearest friends, to commence some work 
in painting. Four years** had now passed since he had 
refused to execute any labours of that kind, but on the 
occasion we are now describing, being pressed by the im- 
portunities of Bernardo del Bianco, he was at length pre* 
Tailed on to begin the picture of St Bernard. The Saint 
is represented as writing, when the Virgin appears to him, 
holding the Divine Child in her arms, and borne by nu* 
merous figures of children and angels, all painted by the 
master with exceeding delicacy.** Beholding this appear- 
ance, St. Bernard is lost in adoring contemplation, and 
there is a certain inexpressible radiance of look, which is so 
to speak, celestial, in his countenance, and which seems, to 
him who considers the picture attentively, to become dif- 
fused over the whole work. There is, besides, an arch above 
this painting which is executed in fresco, and is also fin- 
ished with extraordinary zeal and care.^ 

Era Bartolommeo painted certain other pictures soon 
after that here described, for the cardinal Oiovanni de' 
Medici,^ with a figure of the Virgin, of exquisite beauty, for 
Agnolo Doni, which last is still on the altar of a chapel in 
his house.^ 

About this time the painter, Baflaello da XJrbino, came 
to learn his art in Florence, when he taught Era Barto- 
lommeo the first rules of perspective,^ and was constantly 

M More pioUbly liz yean, m Um eommiMlmi for the St Bemmrd was gireii 
Korember 18, 1604. M. Mttnte, VAq9 tPOr, p. 301, notei 1-6, p. 208, notee 
1^ glTce an intereetmg Hsl of the piindpel arobiteote, aonlptora, painten, 
miniataziata, moaaio workera, and glaaa paiaten who were members of the 
regnlar or aeoolar clergy. In this age, aa in othera, the Order of St Dodh 
faiiok fu ezoened the othera aa to the namber of ita artiata. 

>• The piotore, painted in 1507, ia in the Aeademy of Florence. It ia ad- 
mirable In distrlbation, but the typea axe diaagreeable, the faoea ao extra- 
oidinazily ngly, mean, and pinohedthat it ia difElonlt to recall a work of the 
Bfloalaaanoe in which indiifcrenoe to facial beauty haa been poahed ao far. 

* The aroh waa deetxoyed when the church waa modemiaed. 

n A Nativity painted for Gazdinal de' Medici haw been loat 

•* Thia work, ezecnted in 161S, ia in the Ooraini Gallery, Rome. 

s* Baphael came to Floxenoe ia the year in which Baocio began again to 
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in his company, being desirous of acquiring the monk's 
manner of colouring ; the harmony perceptible in his works, 
and his mode of treating them having pleased Baffaello very 
greatly. Fra Bartolommeo was then painting at San Mar* 
CO, in Florence, a picture with innumerable figures, which 
is now in the possession of the King of France;^ it was 
presented to that monarch after haying been kept to be 
shown in San Marco for several months. He afterwards 
painted another in the same convent, to replace that which 
was sent into France ;^ this last also has an infinite variety 

paint, and the two artiats inflaenoed each other deeply. Raphael^a freaoo of 
San Severo in Perugia proceeda directly £rom Baccio^a I^at Judgment aa weU 
M from GhirlandAJo*a Coronation in S. M. Novella. M. Grayer, «>p. ett., p. 
S8, tmoea the inflnenoe of Baodo upon Raphael in the Virgin in Glory, painted 
for Pemgia (convent of St Anthony) in the Canigiani Holy Family, and 
above all in the Madonna del Baldacohina On the other hand he finda that 
the influence waa strongly reciprocal, and oitea the Tempi Madonna aa one of 
the piotorea which inspired Baccia 

M This picture, the Eapoosal of St. Catherine, ezeonted in 1511, waa pur- 
chased in 1512 by the Florentine Republio, and presented to Jacques Hnranlt, 
Bishop of Autun and Ambassador of Louis XIL, to the Florentines. It is 
now in the Louvre. Besides the Virgin and Child and the St. Catherine, 
the picture containa Sainta Vincent, Stephen, Bartholomew, and two other 
youthful saints, while Dominiok and Francis are seen embracing each <»ther, 
and little angels hold up the curtains of the JBaldacchino. The picture is 
wholly by Baodo, although painted during his period of collaboration with 
Mariotto. See M. Gmyer, op. 4^., p. 40. A very important piotoie by 
Bacdo is in the chapel of SI Ferjeoz of the Cathedral of Besan^on ; it was 
painted in 1511>12 for Ferry Carondelet, archdeacon of the chapter of 
Besanyon in Franohe Comttf, and envoy of the Bmperor Maximilian to the 
papal court. It represents the Virgin and Child with angels, below are Sainta 
John the Baptist, Sebastian, Bernard, and Anthony, while the donor kneela 
in the foreground. See Gustavo Gmyer, op. ctt., p. 4ft. M. Castan sup- 
poses that this picture was begun after 151S, and finished by Fra Paoliso ; 
but M. Gmyer. aa weU aa many other critics, refer it to the years 1511- 
13. The three panels of the tympanum of this picture are in the Museum 
of Stuttgart, and are by Albertinelli See Auguste Castan, Im PhygionomU 
primUi»€ du RetabU de Fra Bartohnuneo, also Wilhdm LUbke, .PVa Bario* 
hmmso*$ Madonna Carondelet in the ZeUaehrift fiir bildende Eumt, ISOl. 

» This picture is in the PittL The Christ Child is placing a ring upon the 
finger of St Catherine of Siena. SI Catherine of Alexandria kneels at one 
aide, and Saints Peter and Paul, Bartholomew, George, and Peter Martyr, aa 
well aa three monka and three other figures, help to fill thia important oom« 
position. 
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of figares, among which are children hovering in the air, 
and holding an open pavilion or canopy ; they are very well 
drawn, and in snch powerful relief, that they appear to stand 
ottt from the pictare ; the colouring of the flesh displays 
that heaaty and excellence which every able artist desires to 
impart to his works, and the painting, even in the present 
day, is esteemed to be most excellent. The Virgin in this 
work is surrounded by numerous figures, all well executed, 
graceful, full of expression, and highly animated ; they are 
coloured in so bold a manner, that they would rather seem 
to be in relief than parts of a level surface, the master desir- 
ing to show, that he could not only draw, but give force, 
and add the fitting degree of shadow to his figures, and this 
he has amply effected in a canopy or pavilion, upheld 
by certain children who are hovering in the air, and seem 
to come forth from the picture.* There is also a figure of 
Christ, as an infant, espousing the Nun, St. Catherine ; the 
treatment is bold and free, nor is it possible to imagine any* 
thing more life-like than this group : a circle of saints, reced* 
ing in perspective on each side, disappears within the depth 
of a large recess, and this train of figures is arranged with 
so much ability that they seem to be real. It is obvious, 
that in the colouring of this work Bartolommeo has closely 
imitated the paintings of Leonardo da Vinci, more partic- 
ularly in the shadows, for which he has used printer's smoke 
or printer^s black, and the black of burnt ivory or ivory- 
black. These two blacks have caused the picture to darken 
greatly, they having constantly become deeper, so that the 
work is now much heavier in the shadows than it was when 
first painted. Before the principal figures in this picture 
there is a San Giorgio » in armour, bearing a standard in his 
hand, an imposing, powerful, and life-like figure, the atti- 

* A diglii faud^wteiioe on the part of our aaihor or his oopyisi wffl hen be 
peroeiTed, fai the repetition of a pMMge to be found inunediAtel j aborei 

*• This is St Michael rather. The blaokneis to whioh Vasari refers is now 
natoimUy more pronoanoed thsn when he wrote. It was probably oansed bj 
Fka Bartolonmieo's nse of bone black and printer*s ink 
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tade of which is very fine. No less worthy of praise is the 
San Bartolommeo standing upright in the same work ; and 
equally excellent are two children seated, the one playing on 
a lnte> the other on a lyre, the first of these has his leg 
imiaed and bent, he is supporting his instrument thereon, 
and hk fingers move the strings in the act of playing : the 
ear is bent in rapt attention to the harmony, the head is 
turned upwards and the mouth is slightly opened, with so 
life-like an effect, that while looking at it, the spectator 
cannot persuade himself that he does not hear the sound of 
the voice. The other child, leaning on one side, bends his ear 
to the lyre, and seems to be listening intently, with the pur« 
pose of marking the degree of its accord with the lute and 
Toice : occupied with his efforts to bring his instrument 
into harmony with that melody, he has his eyes riveted to 
the ground, and turns the ear attentively towards his com« 
panion, who is singing and playing. All these vaiied ex- 
pressions are rendered with much ingenuity ; the children 
are both sitting, as we have said, and are clothed in veils, 
every part is admirably executed by the able hand of Fra 
Bartolommeo, and the whole work comes out most harmoni- 
ously from its dark shadows. 

A short time after the completion of this picture, our 
artist painted another, which is also considered a good one ; 
the subject is Our Lady with saints around her.'' Fra Bar- 
tolommeo obtained much commendation for his manner of 
drawing figures, which he did with such remarkable soft- 
ness of outline, that he added to the art by this means a 
great increase of harmony ; his figures really appear to be 
in relief, they are executed in the most animated manner, 
and finished with the utmost perfection. 

Having heard much of the excellent works which Michael 



** ThU Ift a Ylrgin in Glory ; it is in the Chnreh of Saa Maroo, and waa 
paintad in 1609. M. Mfknta, VAfft tfOr, p. 681, has ramadced that Fra Bar* 
tokmunao, nddanad by the death of Bavonarola, and naturally thonghtfnl, 
laft to Raphael the idyllie Virgine (of the Meadow, the Qoldfinoh, ate.), and 
in hia torn oalebratad rather the Qoaen of HaaTan and the Virgin Jn Glory. 
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Angelo and the gracioas* Baphael were performing in 
Borne, and being moved by the praises of these maiten, for 
the Monk was perpetually receiving aooonnts of the marvela 
egeoted by tlie two divine artists, he finally, having ob* 
tained permission of the Prior, repaired to Borne. He was 
there received and entertained by the Frate del Piombo." 
Mariano Fetti, for whom he painted two pictures, at the 
Convent of San Silvestro, on Monte Oavallo, to which Fra 
Mariano belonged, the subjects SS, Pietro and Paolo.* 
But the labours undertaken by Fra Bartolommeo in the air 
of Bome, were not so successful as those executed while he 
breathed that of Florence ; among the vast numbers of 
works, ancient and modem, which he there found in such 
overwhelming abundance, he felt himself bewildered and 
astounded ; the proficiency in art which he had believed 
himself to possess, now appeared to him to be greatly di- 
minished, and he determined to depart, leaving to Baffaella 
the charge of completing one of the above-mentioned pict- 
ures, which he could not remain to finish, the San Pietro 
namely ; that work, therefore, retouched in every part by 
the admirable Baffaello, was then given to Fra Mariano. 

Thus Fra Bartolommeo returned to Florence, and as he 
had been frequently assailed there with declarations to the 
effect that he was not capable of painting nude figures, he 
resolved to show what he could do, and prove that he could 
accomplish the highest labours of the art as well as other 
masters; to this end he painted a San Sebastian, wholly 

* For gfAoef al resd gnoloiia {gnuioto), 

•> Thit Fnto dtH Piombo, or Honk of tho Seal, HteraUy, Brothor of the 
Lead, was he who had iho right to affix the leaden eeal to the Pontifioal doe- 
ament, and who reoelTed a penakm whloh went with the offioei Bramante 
and Sebastiano Laoiani were each Frate del Fiombo. 

•• Yaflari in hie Life of n Roeio Baya Fra Bartolommeo leffc Bome without 
haTing painted anything there. M. Grayer admita that he may hare made 
tlie deeigna^ but thinks he oonld not haye painted theae piotorea in Rome, bat 
probably did them in Florenoei Hie health waa ao affeoted by the elimate of 
Bome thftt he retomed to Florenoe after a stay of only aboat two montha^ 
The Sainte Peter and Fanl are now in the Qnirinal, the cartoons for them ara 
in the Florentine Aoadmj, and the two flrat atodiea ai« in the Uffljd, 
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nndraped, by way of specimen ; the oolonring of this figoie 
is like that of the living flesh, the countenance most bean- 
tif al, and in perfect harmony with the beauty of the form ; 
the whole work, in short, is finished with exquisite delicacy, 
insomuch that it obtained him infinite praise from the 
artists. 

It is said that when this painting was put up in the 
church, the Monks discoyered, from what they heard in 
the confessionals, that the grace and beauly of the vivid 
imitation of life, imparted to his work by the talents of Fra 
Bartolommeo, had given occasion to the sin of light and 
evil thoughts ; they consequently removed it from the 
church and placed it in the Chapter House, but it did not 
remain there long, having been purchased by Giovanni 
Batista della Palla, who sent it to the King of France."^ 

Fra Bartolommeo had often felt greatly displeased with 
the joiners who prepared the frames and external ornaments 
of his pictures, for these men had the custom then as they 
have now, of concealing one-eighth of the picture by the 
projection of their frames, he determined therefore to in- 
vent some contrivance by which he might be enabled to 
dispense with these frames altogether ; to this end he caused 
the panel of the San Sebastiano to be prepared, in the form 
of a semicircle ; on this he then drew a niche in perspective, 
which has the appearance of being carved in relief on the 
panel ; thus painting an ornament, which served as a frame 
to the figure which he had executed in the middle of his 
work ; he did the same thing for the San Vincenzio, as well 
as for the San Marco, of which we shall speak again here- 
after. Fra Bartolommeo painted a figure in oil over the 
door which leads into the sacristy of the Convent, the sub- 
ject being San Vincenzio, who was a Monk of his own order, 

** Thif WM not tlie fint tiine that Fn Bartoloimneo had painted the trade. 
The piotore was taken fiom one of the Royal ehdteaux near Paris ; during 
the Revolotion it feU into the handa of ignorant people, traa told at Molit- 
pelUer for forty-eight fnmee, and now belongs to M. Charles Alafflre, Jnatioo 
of the Paaoe at Ptfienaa. Bee H. GnsUve Cfanyer, Fra BartohmmeOt p. 69. 
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preaohing on the rigonn of the Diyine Justice. In the 
attitade of this figure, but still more in the head, there is 
all that sternness and imposing seyerity, usually nn^^wif^, 
in the countenance of the preacher who is labouring to in- 
duce men, obstinate in their sins, to amendment of life, by 
setting before them the terrors of the justice of Ood,*^ not 
painted but really in life, does this admirable figure appear 
to him who regards it attentively, so powerful is the relief 
with which it is executed, and very much is it to be la- 
mented, that the painting is rapidly becoming a ruin, being 
cracked all oyer from haying been painted with fresh colours 
on afresh ground, as I have remarked respecting the works 
of Pietro Pemgino, painted in the IngesuatL 

Our artist had been told that his manner was minute,** 
and felt inclined to show that he was not unequal to the de- 
lineation of large figures ; he therefore painted a picture on 
panel for the wall in which is the door of the choir, repre- 
senting St. Mark the Evangelist, a figure five braccia high, 
in which he exhibited admirable design and great mastery 
of his art." 

The Florentine merchant, Salvatore Billi, on his return 
from a sojourn in Naples, having heard the fame of Fra 
Bartolommeo, and having seen his works, caused him to 
paint a picture, representing Ghrist the Saviour, in allusion 
to his own name. The Bedeemer is surrounded by the 
four Evangelists, and has at his feet two children, who sup- 

M Thic piotnre is in the Flonntina Aoademy. Milan«si remtrki that the 
life of Fr» Bertolommeo ie one of the moit aoearate in Vanri^e eeriee ; he 
attribntei thii ezoeUenoe to the knowledge which the author may hare derired 
bom Fra Bnetaohio the miniatoriit, a oontemporary and oompanion of Baodo. 
M. Grayer laye that, aooofding to Father Serafino Bani, the Si Yincent ia a 
portrait of the famooe pteeoher, Tommaeo CajanL 

** To oaU the arerage work of the Frate minuU is to apply an inappropriate 
t«m to it He often painted small figures delioately, but that is a different 
matter from having a minute manner. 

» Painted in 1515; it is now in the PittL The imitation of Miohelsngelo in 
this fignie has often been pointed oat, bat it slso strongly suggests Ra- 
phael in }6m tapestry eartoons ; it is a fine figure, but there is a certain empti- 
ness aboat it which prevents it from attaining grandenz; 
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port the globe of the world ; these children are admirably 
painted, their forms haying all the tender freshness proper 
to their youth ; the whole work is eqaally excellent, the fig* 
nres of two prophets more particularly, which are highly 
extolled.** This painting is placed in the Nnnziata at 
Florence, beneath the great organ, snch being the desire of 
Salyatore ; it is indeed a beautiful thing, and was executed 
by the monk with infinite love, so that he brought it to a 
most felicitous conclusion ; there is now placed around it a 
rich decoration, all sculptured in marble, by the hand of 
Pietro Boselli. 

After completing this work it became necessary to Fra 
Bartolommeo to take change of air, and the Prior, who 
was then his friend, sent him to a monastery of their Order 
which was situated at a certain distance without the city." 
While abiding in that place he finally arriyed at the wished 
for power of accompanying the labour of his hands with the 
uninterrupted contemplation of death. For the church of 
San Martino in Lucca this master painted a picture of the 
Madonna, with an angel playing on a lute at her feet ; San 
Stefano stands on one side of the Virgin, and San Gio- 
yanni on the other ; the work is a good one, whether as re- 
gards design or colouring, and aflFords full proof of the mas- 
ter's ability." In the church of San Bomano also there is 
a picture by Fra Bartolommeo, the Madonna della Miseri- 

M Bzeoatod in 1510; it is now in the Pitti, the Lniah end Job are in the 
UiBzi, where are also the drawings for the two flgves. The central piot- 
nre (Pitti) is a dignified eompocition wholly in the oharaoter of the advanoed 
and fall Renaisaanoe ; the Isaiah and Job an sonTenirs of ICohelangyilo, but, 
like the St. Mark, in spite of their grandly disposed dr^ery, are somewhat 
nnsatisf aotory reminisoenoei. 

*• To the convent of La Aiaddalena in plan di Mngnone, on the road to the 
Mngella Frm Bartolommeo painted for this oonyent, in 151S, three frescoes^ 
an Annunciation, a Head of Christ, and Saints Dominiok and Francis embnMV 
ing each other. In 1617 he execnted two pictures for the same place— ft Christ 
Appearing to the Magdalen, Mid a Christ Crucified, with » Magdalen at the 
foot of the Cross. See M. Gruyer, o»p. ett., p. 96. 

>* Lucca is fortunate in possessing two of the painter*s greatest works. 
This picture, painted in 1509, is still in the cathedral. Studies for the Saints 
John and Stephen, as also for the enaemble of the pictuxe, are in the UffisL 
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oordia^'' namely, the painting is on canvas, and is placed on 
a projection of stone, angels support her mantle, and around 
her is a conconrse of people scattered oyer a flight of steps, 
some seated, others standing, but all with their looks tamed 
earnestly towards a fignre of Christ appearing in the 
heayens, and showering down lightnings and thnnder-bolts 
upon the people.* In this picture Fra Bartolommeo has 
giyen proof of his power oyer the difficulties of his art, the 
perfection with which he knew how to manage the gradual 
diminution of the shadows, and the softening of the darker 
tints, imparting extraordinary relief to his work, and show- 
ing his admirable excellence in colouring, design, and in- 
yention ; in a word, this is as perfect a picture as eyer pro^ 
eeeded from his hands. In the same church he painted 
another picture, also on canyas, the subject our Sayiour 
with St Oatherine the Martyr, and St. Gatherine of Siena, 
the latter in an ecstacy, rapt from earth, a figure than which 
it is not possible that anything better can be done in that 
manner.* 

Haying returned to Florence Fra Bartolommeo occupied 
himself much with music, and finding great pleasure therein 
he would sometimes sing for his amusement. In Prato he 
painted a picture of the Assumption,^ opposite to the prison 

« 

** Fiinted In 1616, now In th« Mnflenm of Lnooa. Tho vMi amount of 
work aooompliiiliod bj Ft^ Bartolommeo in his short life is not a little aor* 
prising. Thia piotnre, for instanoe, oontaina forty-one lif e-aiae fignraa^ Be* 
IL O. Grayer, op. cit, p. TO. 

M Vaaari is hare in error, Christ ia giTing a Ueaaing, and on a aoroU held hf 
flying angela may be read : *' Mlaereor tuper fiirfrom.** MUanesl, IV., p. 191, 
note 8, aaya that the original oolor aketoh for this piotnre belongs to GaT. 
Gioyanbatista Manri da Santa Maria at Lnooa^ In the UflBii ia a pen iketoh 
of the Virgin and the gronp to the left of her. 

*• Fronted in 1606^ ; it ia now in the Uoaeom of Imooa. In thia pietnra 
God the Father, not Christ, is seen *boTe, and St. Oatherine of Siena, not St 
Oatherine the Martyr, kneela below with the Magdalen. The Florentine Aoad- 
amy haa the oartoona for the two aainta, and the Ufliri haa a pen atady for the 
flgnre of God the Father ; the latter ia ao deUoately exeoated aa to have been 
aaeribed to Leonardo da Vind. 

«*It waa ezeoutedin 1616 for & Maria in Oaatello of Prato; U is in the 
at Naplea, and not in the Berlin Mnaenm, aa haa often been atated ; the 
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of the city ; for the Honae of Medici also this master painted 
certain pictures of the Madonna^ with other works for dif • 
f erent persons : among these is a figure of the Virgin^ which 
is now in the possession of Ludoyico> son of Ludovico Gap* 
poni, with another, also of Our Lady holding the divine 
Ghild in her arms, and with the heads of two Saints beside 
her : this last belongs to the yery excellent Signer Lelio 
Torelli, principal secretary to the most illustrious Duke 
Gosimo, by whom it is held in the highest estimation,^ not 
only for the sake of Fra Bartolommeo, but also from the 
love which he had ever borne to the art, and to those who 
are distinguished in it, whom he constantly fayours, as he 
does all men of genius. 

In the house formerly belonging to Pier Puglieee, now 
that of Matteo Botti, a Florentine citizen and merchant, 
Fra Bartolommeo painted a figure of St. George, in a recess 
on the summit of a staircase ;^ the Saint is on horseback, 
armed and engaged in confiict with the dragon. The pict- 
ure, which is a highly animated work, is a chiaro-scuro in 
oil ; it was a frequent custom with this master to treat his 
paintings in that manner, or to sketch them in the manner 
of a cartoon, shading them with ink or asphalte before he 
coloured them, as may still be seen by many things which 
he left \unfini8hed at his death. There are also numerous 
drawings in chiaro-scuro by Fra Bartolommeo still remain- 
ing, the greater part of which are now in the monastery of 
Santa Gaterina of Siena, which is situate on the Piazza of 
San Marco ; they are in the possession of a nun,^ who oc- 

vpperparfcof ihispiotiirdislqrAlbertiiiellL Sae Mflaaeii, IV., p. 108, note 1. 
Daring this Tiflit to Prato, Fi» BMrtolommoo told hia nnole Ginsto, who liv«d 
jnst ontoide the town, that he, Bartolommeo, had been Invited hj King 
ISreneU L to enter hii lerrioe. HI health and constant ooonpation eeem to 
have pat an end to all thought of thia Tint See M. G. Grayer, op, «tt, p. 7& 

«> Theie pictorea oannot be identified. 

«• The St. George haa been ooyered with whitewaah. See Bottari, Hav- 
eheae, and MUaneai, IV., p. lOi, note S. 

«* The drawinga are diaperaed. The nan referred to waa called Siater Flaii^ 
iOla NellL The conTent of St Catherine waa aappreaaed in ISISl, and the 
boflding now forma a part of the aoademj. Fra Bartolommeo left hia draw- 
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onpiea henelf with painting, and of whom mention will be 
made in due conrse. Many of the Ame kind, and also by 
hifl hand, enrich onr book of designs, and others are in the 
possession of the eminent physician, Messer Francesco del 
Garbo. 

Fra Bartolommeo always considered it advisable to haye 
the living object before him when he worked ; and the 
better to execute his draperies, arms, and things of similar 
kind, he caused a figure, the size of life, to be made in 
wood, with the limbs moveable at the joints, and on this he 
then arranged the real draperies,^ from which he after- 
wards produced admirable paintings, seeing that he could 
retain these things in the desired position as long as he 
pleased. This model, worm-eaten and ruined as it is, we 
keep in our possession as a memorial of this excellent 
master. 

At the Abbey of the Black Friars in Arezzo, Fra Barto- 
lommeo painted the head of Christ in dark tints, a very 
beautiful picture.^ He also painted the picture for the 
Brotherhood of the Oontemplanti, which last was long pre- 

liigf to Fra Paolino of Pbtoja, who in inni gare them to Bister FkntiUa^ 
The most important of these are at the UlBzi, in Weimar, LiUe, and Peria 
(the LonTie) ; Imt the Bxitieh Mneenm, the ^oole dee Beanz Arts of Ptria, 
the galleries of Dresden, Berlin, and Vienna have fine examples, and M. L^da 
Bonnit, the oelebrated painter, has more than twenty drawings, whioh oama 
from the Ottolini ooUeotion of Lnooa. See M. Gmyer, op. cit.^ p. 90. Mo* 
lelli (Italian Painters, IL, p. 117), says that the Mnnioh ooUection alio poa- 
sesses some twenty good drawings by Fra Bartolommea M. MOnts, VA(f§ 
d*Or^^ 208, has an interesting note npon the women painters ; he mentions 
the fi^e women of the Angnisoiola family in Cremona, Irene of Spilimbeig 
(see the Life of Titian), the senlptress Propenda de' Rossi, and a *' whole 
series of Dominiean nnns who were artiste.** 

** This figure is now in the Aoademy at Florence. Leonardo da Vino! 
and Lorenao di Credi made nse of ehty models before the invention of the lay 
fignre. When Albertinelli and Fra Bartolommeo dissolved partnership it waa 
stipulated that certain properties were to go to Fra Bartolommeo, and on his 
death tliat the said material should rerert to AlbertinellL Among these ar- 
tioles were the lay figure already mentioned, as well as another one of life siaai 
a pair of compasses, and a oast of one of UMputti by Desiderio fmm the Ma^ 
iuppini monument in Santa Orooe. 

*• This work is lost 
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served in the palace of the illastrions Messer Ottaviano de' 
Medici^ and has now been deposited in the chapel of that 
house by his son Messer Alessandro, who has placed it 
therein with many decorations^ holding it in most precioas 
estimation in memory of Fra Bartolommeo, and also be- 
cause he takes infinite delight in paintmgs.^ 

In the chapel of the Kovitiate of San Marco there is a 
picture of the Purification by this master ; a yery pleasing 
work^ well drawn, and equally well finished ; ^ and at the 
monastery of Santa Maddalena, a house belonging to the 
Dominican Monks, at some distance from Florence, there 
is a figure of the Saviour, with one of Mary Magdalene, 
which Fra Bartolommeo painted while dwelling there for 
his recreation. He likewise executed certain pictures in 
fresco for the Cloister of the Convent* In an arch over 
the Stranger's apartments in the Monastery of San Marco, 
Fra Bartolommeo also painted a fresco, the subject is the 
Meeting of our Saviour with Cleophas and Luke ; in this 
work the master placed the portrait of Fra Niccolo della 
Magna, who was then young, but who afterwards became 
Archbishop of Capua, and was finally created a Cardinal.* 

** This work cannot be idenUfied. Acooiding to Milanen, IV., p. 196, note 
8, Signor Ginaeppe Volpini olaimB that it ia in his poaaession and ia a Virgin 
and Child, with Sainta Joaeph, Anna, and the Infant St. John. M. Gmyer 
mentiona among other worka of Fra Bartolommeo an Aaanmption (Berlin), 
a Holy Family (Panahanger collection) ; a Death of Sant* Antonino (aame 
collection) ; a Madonna with Sainta Peter and Panl (Pisa, ohnroh of St Cath- 
erine) ; a triptych (Milan, Poldi-Pezzoli collection) ; a Virgin aorronnded by 
aainta of the Dominican Order (La Qaerda); * Virgin and Child and an 
Annunciation (in the Seminario at Venice) ; St CJatherine and the Magda- 
len (Belle Arti of Siena), and pictnrea in Rome in the Borgheee (a Nativity), 
Corsini (a Holy Family), and Sdarra-Colonna (Madonna and Child and little 
St.. John). See 6. Gruyer, op. eit, pp. 97-99. 

*^ Executed in 1516 ; the picture ia now in the Gallery at Vienna. The 
Grand Duke Leopold bought it in 1781, but it eventually paaaed into the 
handa of the Emperor Joaeph IL 

^ The Christ and Magdalen are BtiQ in the convent, aee note 8SS. The 
monochrome head of Christ in the Badia de^ Monaoi Neri ia lost. 

** The figure aeen in profile ia Fra Niccolb Schomberg, afterward Cardi- 
nal, and the third one ia Sante Pagnini, Prior of San Maroo, a diatingniahed 
oriental aoholar and art patron. 
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In San Gallo he commenced a picture, wMch was after- 
wards finished by Giuliano Bagiardini, and is now at the 
altar of San Jacopo-fra-Fossi, at the comer of the Alberti."^ 
Another work, begun by the same master, representing the 
Abduction of Dina, was subsequently coloured by the 
same Giuliano ; there are in this picture certain buildings, 
with many other peculiarities therein, which have been 
yery highly extolled ; it is now in the possession of Messer 
Gristofano Rinieri." 

From Piero Soderini, Fra Bartolommeo received a com- 
mission to paint a picture for the Hall of Council ; and this 
he commenced so beautifully in chiaro-scuro, that it would 
without doubt have done him infinite honour had it been 
completed ; unfinished as it is, this work has been placed 
with great honour in the chapel of the illustrious Ottaviano 
de' Medici, in San Lorenzo. In the picture ^ now in ques- 
tion, are the figures of all the Patron Saints of Florence, 
as well as those of all other Saints on whose days the city 
has gained yictories in war. The portrait of Fra Barto- 
lommeo himself will also be found in this work, painted by 
his own hand, with the aid of a mirror. 

The master had entirely completed the design of the 
aboYe described picture, when, in consequence of having 

** Now in the Pitti ; it is m Dead Christ, supported by John the Baptist, 
the Virgin Mary, and Mary Magdalen. Vasari describes it at greater length 
in tlie Life of Bogiardini. M. Grayer refoses to belieye that the latter painter 
finished this piotore. It is thought that the figures of the two saints, Peter 
and Paul, may have been separated from the body of the picture, as the work 
of an inferior hand (Bngiardini*s), and as discordant with the rest See Crowe 
and Cavalcaaelle, History of Painting in Italy, IIL, p. 473. 

•■ Now in the Vienna ooUeotion, bnt painted by Bogiardini, after a design 
of the Frateu See Crowe and CaTaloaselle, op. cU., IIL, p. 49& 

** On November 20, 1510, Fra Bartolommeo was commissioned by the 
Bignory to paint for the Palazzo a piotore to take the plaoe of the one ordered 
of Filippino Lippi, bnt never begun by the latter: This picture was left in- 
complete by Bartolommeo, the fine ^attehs for it is in the IJffizi and represents 
the patron saints of Florence grouped around the Virgin in a rhythmical and 
symmetrical composition, as advanced in science as is anything to be found 
in the work of the Roman school The UfBzi has several drawings made as. 
studies for this picture. See M. G. Qmyer, op. cU., p. 89. 

m.- 
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laboured perpetnally beneath a window, the rays from 
which poured constantly on his back, one side of his body 
became paralyzed, and he could not move himself. He was 
therefore advised by his physician to proceed to the baths 
at San Filippo, but although he remained there a consider- 
able time, he became but very little better. Fra Barto- 
lommeo was a great lover of fruit, finding the flavour par- 
ticularly grateful to him, although it was exceedingly 
injurious to his health ; wherefore one morning, having 
eaten very plentifully of figs, he was attacked, in addition 
to his previous malady, with a violent access of fever, which 
finished the course of his life in four days, and when he had 
attained the age of forty-eight" years ; he retained his con- 
sciousness to the last, and with humble trust resigned his 
soul to Heaven.^ 

•s He di«d on October 0, 1517, aged forty-two yean, never hsTing adTmoed 
beyond the orden of a deacon. Throaghont hia life .Fra Bartolommeo waa 
the devoted, faithful adherent of Saronarola. A portrait of the great Frate 
waa among hii earUeat pictures, and another repreaentation of him aa 8k 
Peter Martyr, in a fresco in the convent of 8. Karia in plan Mugnone, waa 
one of the last works which he ever executed. 

** More than any other painter Fra Bartolommeo may be called the one who 
drew the line deeply between the iirst and second Renaissance, b e t w e en tbo 
age of upgrowth and the time of perfect flowering. Bven Leonardo and Raphael 
aie transitional painters when compared with Bacdo della Porta, for Raphael 
begins in Urbino and Perugia, his early cauTases and Leonardo's Virgin of the 
Bocks still lecaU the spring-time of Italian art. With both of these great 
painters the transition is gradual and natural, but Fra Bartolommeo aeema to 
deliberately throw aside his earlier and more deUcate manner in order to ad- 
dress himself whoUy to the search after the monumental. Fra ^Wtftli^mmw 
in hie second manner belongs entirely to the new order of things. He an- 
nounces the culmination, though he does not attain the summit which tbo 
greater Raphael and Michelangelo and Correggio reached. It is not inap* 
propriate tiiat this preonrsor should have worn the Dominican hood, for a 
great change was coming over Italy, and the first to prophesy it waa the 
Dominican, Fn^ Bartdommeo^s master, Savonarola. Lorenao the Magnificent 
waa dead, and with him there passed away a generation of artiata whose worica 
were cheerful with caref uUy studied details of daily life, gay with episodea 
and contemporaneous costume ; in their place were to come the relatively ab- 
stract creations of Raphael and Michelangela ^^Baeeo in SVaeafui" had 
been succeeded by the murderous Spanish infantry in Plato. Savonarola 
strove to raise up a regenerate Italy, and hia apirit, which thirty yeaia after 
Ids death inspired the defence of Florence (of 1509), Inspiiod, too, tho artifto 
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The death of Fra Bartolommeo caused infinite grief to 
his friends, bat more particularly to the monks of his order, 
who gaye him honourable sepulture in San Marco on the 

who hflud hiB words. Miohdaagelo, Lorauo di Credi, Bottioelli, and, afaore 
all, Fra Bartolommea Undoubtedlj the oloistral life enoouiaged this love of 
abetraction in art ; nndoabtedly, too, the cixoomaoribed life of the convent ia 
answerable for some of Bacoio's technical weaknesses, bnt the memory of the 
great Frate lasted thrMghont Fra Bartokmuneo^s life, and the precepts of 
SavonaioU may be accounted as a direct factor in the evolntion of his art in 
prompting his rejection of the epiiodical and accessory, and in inspiring his 
self-concentration npon what seemed to him the highest qualities— aosterity, 
faannony, elevation. 

TeohnioaUy, Fra Bartolommeo was a better coloiist than most Tnscans, 
thongh, like Leonardo, he injured his work greatly by the use of black shad- 
ows. As draughtsman he was sometimes admirable, always dignified, often 
indifferent as to detail, sometimes careless as to proportions and types, being 
peeoliarly given to a type of profile which is not only ugly but weak. In the 
beginning mnoh of his work is delicate, even dainty, but a little later we 
find him sacrifionig nearly aU of the decorative paraphernalia of the fifteenth 
oentuiy, and, like Signorelli, he is satisfied with man alone ; but unlike Signo- 
relli, who depended upon movement as expressed by muscular structure, he 
always drapes his figures heavily and oounts upon a rhythmical arrangement 
of the masses. This science of rhythmical composition was the glory of Fra 
Bartolommeo ; the impulse which he conmiunioated, the originality and power 
which ho brought to this science, are what give him Us high place in the his- 
tory of Itslisn art. The realism and decorative details of the Primitives are set 
afide by him in favor of abstracUon in the types, simplicity in detail, and the 
m^'rimn-fw of oomposltlonal effect produced by the minimum of figures. With 
him commence the academic but grand compositions which may almost be 
inscribed in a geometrical figure (such for instance as the pyramid). He 
pMcedee and inspires Raphad, showing him the way to the arrangement of 
his monumental fr oso o at San Severo of Perugia, and thence to his Disputd 
through the medium of the distribution of the mawfn in his own (Barto- 
lommeo*s) fresco of the Last Judgment. By right of this new departure, 
this grand sentiment in art, the Fcate is a great master ; but his pictures are 
the result of thought rather than of observation ; together with this magni- 
ficent ordering of the lines and masses comes a carelessness in the types, there 
is little characterixation, the drawing is not dose or studied, and even the pro- 
portions are sometimes grossly violated. His faces are rarely individual, and 
be apparently relied too much upon the use of the lay figure (which he is said 
to have invented) ; these fiuilts offend the artist, and especially the student, 
who instinctively resents the csreless generalizing of what seems to him 
supremely important, the human face and figure ; but the student of art must 
not forget that Bartolommeo*s beauty is a beauty of line and sweep where all 
the figures are interdependent and necessary to each other ; his grouping it 
almost aiohiteotuail, and he elevates ocmposition to a new and higher plane. 
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8th October, 1517. He had receiyed dispensation from at- 
tending to the duties of the choir, and was not required 
to take part in other offices, so that all the profit resulting 
from his works, was the property of the convent, he retain- 
ing in his own hands only so much money as was necessary 
for the purchase of colours and other materials requisite for 
his paintings. 



ALBEETINELLI, FLORENTINE PAINTER 

[Bom 1474 ; died liSlfi.] 

BiBLioaiiAFHr.— MBxiotto^B life wm m doiely inte r w o fen with that of Fn 
Bartolommeo that any hooka npon the hitter, except aooh pamphleti and 
articles aa treat only of special piotorea, may be consulted for an appreciation of 
AibertinfiOL M. GiutaTe Gniyer*a book would hold an important place in the 
lisk 

MAEIOTTO ALBERTINELLI was the most intimate 
and trusted friend of Era Bartolommeo, nay, we may 
almost say his other self,^ not only because they 
were continually together, but also for the similarity of 
their manner, seeing that when Mariotto gave undivided 
attention to his art, there was a very close resemblance be- 
tween his works and those of Era Bartolommeo. 

Mariotto was the son of Biagio di Bindo Albertinelli ;' up 
to the age of twenty he had practised the trade of a gold- 
beater, but he then abandoned that calling : he acquired 
the first principles of painting in the workshops of Oosimo 
Roselli, and while there formed an intimate acquaintance- 
ship with Baccio della Porta. They were indeed so com- 
pletely of one mind, and such was the brotherly affection 
existing between them, that when Baccio left the workshop 
of Cosimo to exercise his art as a niaster, Mariotto left it 
also, and again joined himself to his companion. They ac- 
cordingly both dwelt for a long time at the gate of San Pier 

> The aanotation to the life of Albertinelli ia oomparatiTely meagre, for the 
nmtm that the most important facts bearing npon his art and life are wholly 
or partly covesod by the notes to the life of his more famons friend, Fra 
Bartolommeo. 

* Idariotto was the son of a goldbeater, Biagio di Bindo AlbertinelU and 
Vittorift di Biagio Bosani He was bom October 14, 1474 (^Glanesi, IV., 217. 
note 2). He was not of the noble Albertinelli, but of a plebeian &mily {popo^ 
lana\ named more properly BertinellL 
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Gattolini, where they executed nnmeroas works in company, 
and as Mariotto was not so thoroughly grounded in the 
principles of design as Baocio^ the former deyoted himself to 
the study of the antiquities which were then in Florence, 
and of which the larger as weU as the best part was in the 
Medici palace. Among them were certain small tablets in 
mezzorilievo, which had been fixed beneath the Loggia in 
the garden on the side towards San Lorenzo, and these 
works Mariotto copied seyeral times. In one of the rilieyi 
here alluded to is the figure of Adonis with an exceedingly 
beautiful dog, and in another are two nude figures, one of 
which is seated and has a dog at his feet, the other is stand- 
ing and leaning on a staff, the legs crossed one over the 
other. Both of these rUievi are wonderfully beautiful, and 
in the same place there are two others of similar size and 
almost equal beauty, one of the last mentioned representing 
two boys bearing the thunderbolts of Jupiter ; the other 
displays the figure of an aged man, entirely nude, haying 
wings at the feet as well as the shoulders, and holding a 
pair of scales in his hand, this figure is understood to repre- 
sent Opportunity.' Li addition to the works here described, 
there were many others in that garden, which was, so to 
speak, full of fragments from the antique, torsi for instance 
of the human form, masculine and feminine, all which were 
the study, not of Mariotto only, but of all the sculptors 
and painters of his time. A good part of these works are 
now in the Chuardaroba, of the Duke Cosimo, others remain 
in the same place, as the two torsi of Marsyas for ex- 
ample/ the heads over the windows, and those of the Osesars 
over the doors. 

* Aocording to Milanesi lY., p. SIS, note 8, two nudes stiU ezUt sat in the 
will over a door of the Riooardi-Medioi Palaoe. One of the ptUti^ holding 
A thunderbolt, is m the Uffixi, and the figure of the sged man with wings is in 
the possession of the Cay. Raffaello Lamponi de* Conti Leopardi, The latter 
figure was offered to the Loutto at a high price, the authorities of the museum 
agreed to buy it, but the Italian GoTernment deolinfed to let it go out of the 
•ountiy. See the interesting note in Milanesi. 

«NowintheUiBsL 
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By the study of these antiquities Mariotto made great 
progress in design, and the zeal with which he prosecuted 
his hfcbours, having become known to Madonna Alfonsini,* 
mother of the Duke Lorenzo, that lady was disposed to ren- 
der him all the assistance in her power, and he execute)! 
several works at her command. 

Employing himself in this manner, now occupied with 
design, and anon with colouring, our artist finally obtained 
considerable facility, as may be seen from certain pictures 
painted for Madonna Alf onsina, and which were sent by her 
to Bome, for Carlo and Giordano Orsini, but which after- 
wards fell into the hands of Gsesar Borgia.* Mariotto painted 
a likeness of the above-named lady, which was extremely 
weU done,'' and he began to hope that by her means he 
should make his fortune ; but in the year 1494, Piero de 
Medici was banished, when the assistance and favour of that 
family failing him, the painter returned to the dwelling of 
Baccio della Porta. Here he employed himself assiduously 
in the preparation of models in clay, and in making studies 
from Nature ; he also carefully imitated the works and 
methods of Baccio, by which means he became in a few 
years an able and experienced master. Seeing his works 
thus improving and finally attaining to great excellence, 
Mariotto felt himself greatly encouraged, and imitating the 
manner and methods of his associate more and more closely, 
his hand was by many not unfrequently taken for that of 
Baccio della Porta himself. 

But when the latter departed, with the resolution of be- 
coming a monk, Mariotto had well nigh gone out of his 
senses, so completely was he overwhelmed by the loss of 
his companion. The determination of Baccio appeared to 
him so extraordinary, that he fell into a state of desper- 
ation ; for a long time he could take pleasure in nothing, 
his life was as a burden to him, and at that period, his love 
for Baccio would certainly have induced him to throw him- 

•AtfoDiiiiadflgUOniiii • Thate wocki am Uwt 

' Thk work it lost 
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self into the same conyent, had it not been for the antipathy 
with which he always regarded all monks, of whom he was 
continually uttering the most injurious remarks : he had 
even attached himself to the party of those who opposed 
!Fra Girolamo of Ferrara : but had not these obstacles pre- 
vented him, there is no doubt that he would have taken 
the habit of the Dominicans with his friend. 

Mariotto was entreated by Gerozza Dini, for whom the 
Last Judgment, which Baccio had left unfinished in the 
chapel of the Cemetery, was undertaken, to complete that 
work, and the rather as he had the same manner with Era 
Bartolommeo. The cartoon prepared by the latter was 
still there, with other designs, and Mariotto, being en- 
treated by Fra Bartolommeo also, who had received money 
on account of the painting, and was troubled in conscience 
at the violation of his promise, at length agreed to finish 
it. With great love and much diligence he then continued 
the work, and brought it to a most successful conclusion, 
insomuch that many, not knowing the facts of the case, 
would suppose the whole to have been executed by one sole 
hand : ^ this performance therefore obtained Mariotto very 
great reputation in the art. 

At the Certosa of Florence, Mariotto Albertinelli painted 
a Crucifix,* with our Lady and the Magdalen at the foot of 
the Cross, while above them are angels receiving the blood 
of Christ. This picture is in the Chapter House, it is 
painted in fresco with zealous care, and is very well fin- 
ished.* 

Kow it chanced that certain of the young men who 
were studying their art with Mariotto, and worked with 
him at the Certosa, were dissatisfied with the table supplied 
to them by the monks, who, as they thought, did not treat 
them becomingly. Without the knowledge of their master, 
the disciples thereupon made keys, resembling those of the 

* Brad Graoifizion (Oroe^fiiao)^ instead of Crnoifix. 

• Mariotto finished the Last Judgment about the yew I6OQI 1 
•Bzeontedinl606andstiUezUtuig. | 
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windowB looking into the cells of the monks, and through 
which they were accastomed to receive their food ; by this 
means they contriyed to steal the pittance of the inhab- 
itants, now robbing one and now another. This caused a 
great outcry among the brethren, for in matters of the 
mouth a monk is quite as sensitive as any other man, but 
as the young painters acted their part with great dexterity, 
and were considered to be very respectable well-conducted 
persons, they did not attribute the blame to them, but on 
the contrary accused certain of the monks, whom they be- 
lieved to have abstracted the food out of hatred to those 
robbed, and who obtained all the credit of the contrivance. 
One morning the truth was made known and the mystery 
explained, whereupon the monks, to be rid of their tor- 
mentors, agreed to double the rations of Mariotto and his 
scholars, provided only that they would promise to finish 
the work speedily, which was accordingly effected with 
great merriment and many a joyous laugh. 

For the nuns of San Oiuliano in Florence, Mariotto 
painted the picture of the High Altar. >^ This work he 
executed at a room which he had in the Gualf onda, together 
with another for the same church, in which he represented 
the Trinity, a Orucifix * that is to say, surrounded by angels, 
with the figure of Ood the Father painted in oil on a gold 
ground." 

Mariotto was a man of restless character, a lover of the 
table, and addicted to the pleasures of life, it thus hap- 
pened that the laborious minutisB and racking of brain at- 
tendant on the study and exercise of art, became insufferable 
to him. He had frequently been not a little mortified also, 
by the tongues of his brother artists, who tormented him, 
as their custom is and always has been, the habit descend- 

* BMid Orndfizum. 

It Tfaii piotare, now in the Aoademj of Florenoe, ii of a Madonna and 
Child snrronnded by Saints John the Baptist, Julian, Dominiok, and Kioholaa 
cfBttri. 

u In the Floxentine Aoademj. 
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ing from one to another by inheritance, and being main- 
tained in perpetual activity. He determined therefore, to 
adopt a calling, which if less elevated, would be also less 
fatiguing and much more cheerful : our artist accordingly 
opened a very handsome hotel, the house being one of those 
outside the Gate of San Gallo ; but not content with this 
he likewise established a tavern and eating-house, at the 
Drago, near the Ponte Vecchio." In these places he per- 
formed the duties of host during several months, afl&rming 
that he had chosen a profession wherein there was no em- 
barrassment with perspective, foreshortenings, or muscles, 
and what was still more, no criticism or censure to dread ; 
whereas that which he had abandoned was beset on the 
contrary with all those disadvantages : the object of the 
calling he had left, Mariotto would remark, was to imitate 
flesh and blood, whereas that which he had adopted made 
both blood and flesh ; here again as he declared, he found 
himseU daily receiving praises for his good wine, while in 
his old occupation, he was perpetually criticised, and hourly 
compelled to listen to the blame bestowed on his perform- 
ances. 

But in a short time his newly chosen appointment be- 
came more intolerable than his early profession had been. 
Disgusted by the debasement of the avocation he had 
adopted, Mariotto resumed his painting, and executed 
numerous pictures of all kinds in the houses of the Flor- 
entine citizens. He received a commission for three small 
pictures, from Giovanni Maria Benintendi,^ and on the 
elevation of Leo X. to the chair of St. Peter, he painted 

1* The KMsalled Oau di Dante wia, If we oaa beUeTe the stoiry, seleoted bj 
Albertinelli for hie tavern. Late restorations have removed the traoes of the 
three arches which belonged to the loggia where AlbertinelU entertained his 
onstomers. The first wine-shop was situated near the Ponte Veoohio, but he 
afterward removed to the honse of the Alighieri (see Homer's Walks in 
Florenoe). M. M&nti says, on the oontnuy, that Miuriotto's tavern was out- 
side the San Gallo Gate (that is to say, in quite another quarter of Florenoe), 
and near the old bridge of " the Dragon." 

" As Yaaari does not describe the subjects, the pictures cannot be identi- 
fled. 
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a circalar picture in oil for the house of Medici, which was 
long suspended over the gate of their palace. In this work 
he depicted the arms of the Medici, accompanied by the 
figures of Faith, Hope, and Charity. ^^ 

For the brotherhood of San Zanobi, which has its abode 
near the Chapter House of Santa Maria del Fiore, Mariotto 
undertook to execute a picture of the Annunciation, but 
this he did not bring to a conclusion without a vast amount 
of labour.^ He had caused the light to be arranged in the 
precise manner suited to his work, which he desired to exe* 
cute on the spot, to the end that he might impart to each 
separate portion of the picture its due effect ; increasing or 
diminishing, as the distance of each figure might demand ; 
and giving to eyery part its required amount of light. 
Mariotto was persuaded that paintings are worthy of esti* 
mation only in proportion as they combine relief and force 
with softness ; he knew that the figures could not stand 
forth from the plane surface without shadows, but if these 
are too dark the work is rendered indistinct, and if too 
faint the picture is found to be wanting in force ; he would 
&in have secured the perfection of softness for his painting, 
together with a certain something in the treatment, to 
which art, in his opinion, had never previously attained. 
Now he thought that on this occasion the opportunity for 
accomplishing what he desired was presented to him, and 
he devoted himself to his task accordingly with unwonted 
zeal and energy. The efforts he thus made are manifest in 
a figure of God the Father, appearing in the heavens, and 
in those of numerous children, which come strikingly forth 
from the picture, shown as they are on the dark perspective 
of the background; one part of this represents a coved 
ceiling, the curves of which are turned in such a manner, 
with all the lines vanishing at the point of sight, which re- 
cedes to a very great depth, that the whole appears to be 
cut in relief : there are besides angels hovering above, and 

14 Tiiifl work appean to haye periBhed. 

1* This work, executed in 1510, is now in tbe Florentine Academy. 
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scattering flowers as they fly, which are executed with in- 
finite grace. 

Before Mariotto conld bring this work to a conclusion, he 
painted it and then painted it out again, seyeral times, now 
darkening the colour, now rendering the tints clearer, at 
one time adding vivacity and glow, but immediately after 
diminishing the effect, yet never satisfying himself or pro- 
ducing what he desired, seeing that he could not feel cer- 
tain of having succeeded in expressing with his hand all the 
thoughts which he had conceived in his mind ; he found it 
impossible, that is, to nmke the pencil keep pace with the 
imagination. He wished, among other things, to find a 
white that should have more brilliancy than could be given 
by any previously known ; whereupon he set himself to 
clarify the existing materials, hoping thereby to enhance 
the effect of the high lights at his pleasure.^* At length, 
however, discovering that art is not equal to the production 
or representation of all that the human intellect is capable 
of conceiving, he resolved to content himself with what he 
had effected, since he could not attain to what was impos- 
sible. This work obtained great praise and honour for its 
author among artists, but he did not derive from it the 
remuneration which he had hoped for, having fallen into 
a dispute with the persons who had commissioned him to 
execute it. The price had indeed ultimately to be estimated 
by Pietro Perugino— then advanced in years, Bidolf o Ohir- 
landajo, and Francesco Oranacci, who settled the amount 
by common consent. 

In the church of San Pancrazio, at Florence, Mariotto 
Albertinelli painted the Visitation of Our Lady, giving to 
his picture the form of a half circle.^'' He also executed a 
painting for Zanobi del Maestro, in Santa Trinita ; the 
subject of this work is Our Lady, with San Oirolamo and 
San Zanobi, a picture which Mariotto completed with much 

>* Here we agaio see the strong influence of Leonardo da Vinci as weU npon 
Mariotto as npon Fra Bartolommea 
^v Milanflsi is nnabU to say anything of the whereabouts of this pioture. 
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oare.^ For the church belonging to the Congregation of 
the priests of San Martino^ this artist painted another Vis- 
itation^ which is highly commended.^ He was subsequently 
inTited to the convent of La Querela^ which is situated at a 
short distance from the gate of Viterbo, and there, after 
having commenced a picture,^ he conceived a wish to visit 
Borne, whither he proceeded accordingly. WhUe in that 
city Mariotto painted a picture in oil at the church of San 
Silvestro, on Monte Cavallo, for Fra Mariano Fetti ; ^ the 
subject of this work is the Marriage of St. Catherine ; Our 
Lady, and San Domenico, are here painted in a very del- 
icate manner. Having completed this work, the master 
returned to La Querela, where he had left an inafnorata, 
to whom his thoughts had recurred with ^ much affection 
during his residence in Bome : desiring therefore to appear 
to advantage in her presence, Mariotto exerted himself be- 
yond his strength during the games of a festival, and being 
no longer young nor possessing the energies required for 
such efforts, he was compelled to take to his bed in conse- 
quence of that imprudence. Attributing his indisposition 
to the air of the place, he caused himself to be transported 
in a litter to Florence ; but no restoratives nor applications 
were found sufficient to recover him from his maJady, and 

>* Ezecnted Sn 1506 ; it is now in the LonvM. In the background at the 
right is a procession of figures descending a road lined with buildings, while 
there ace also little soenes from the liyes of Jerome and Zanobins. 

It This picture, painted in 1508, and now in the Uffizi, is not only Albert!- 
nellies greatest work, but is also one of the masterpieces of the RezudssaDce. 
The gradinOf separated from the picture, but also in the UfSzi, contains the 
Annunciation, the Nativity, and the Presentation in the Temple. The fine 
drawing for the Visitation is also in the UiBzL 

*• Vasari does not give the subject of this painting, but in the Life of Pnn- 
tormo he says that Mariotto went to La Qnercia to finish the picture com- 
menced there by Fra Bartolommeo, namely, a Yixgin and Child surrounded by 
Dominican saints. The records of the oonvent show, on the contiar]^ that 
Fra Paolino of Pisto)a finished the latter picture. See Milanesi, lY., p. 226, 
noto2L 

•> His picture for San Silvestio, a Virgin and Child, with Saints Dominiok 
and Catherine of Siena, is still in the church. See M. G. Gcuyer, Fra Barto- 
lommeo deUa I\Mrta st Mariotto Albertinelli^ p. 78. 



I 
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in a few days he died in the forty-fifth year of his age. He 
was baried at San Piero Maggiore, in the city of Florence.^ 
We have some very good designs by the hand of this 
master'' in our book of drawings, they are done with the 
pen in chiaro-scnro ; among them is a spiral staircase of 
exceeding difficulty, this is drawn in perspectiye, in the 
laws whereof Mariotto was very well yersed.** " 

» AlbertineUi died November 5, 1515. 

** M. Grayer, up, ctt., mentiona eipecially among hie dedgns those for the 
Vidtation in the Uffin, the Pnientation in the Temple, and the N<A,i itm 
TcmgtTt^ the two latter in the Lonyre. 

** M. Grayer, op. d<., mentions among the works of AlbertineUi : An An* 
nnnciation (Manioh) ; a Coronation of the Virgin (Stnttgart) ; an Enthroned 
Virgin with Saints (Vienna) ; a Madonna, 1509 (Fitzwilliam Moseom, Osm- 
bridge) ; two piotares at Castle Howard, in England ; Adam and Bve and tha 
Sacrifioe of Abraham ; a Christ appearing to the Magdalen (Lonvre) ; a Holy 
Family in the Pitti at Florence) ; an Annunciation (in the Hospital of & M. 
KooiTa) ; and a little triptych (in the Poldi-Pessoli at Milan). 

** Mariotto AlbertineUi has almost sank his artistio penonaUty in that of 
his famous friend Fra Bartolommeo, although as a man he seems to have been 
the very opposite of the friar. He is the type of what we like to imagine aa 
the painter-apprentioe of the RenaiaBanoe— misohievons, swaggering, qoite 
ready to take up a qaarrel for his master (see the Life of Jaoopo Bellini), and 
porveyor of drolleries which older men shared; of witty speeches and of 
practical Jokes, which the Itslians of the Benaissanoe prised highly. In &ot 
we readUy recognise in Mariotto the **p0rfona inqMitiitainka^^ of Vasari, but 
he was admirably serious when once he began to paint, and although his art 
has not the depth nor the conviction which we find in the work of his greate r 
friend and rival, his pictores sometimes attain a high point of ezodlenoe, 
and his Visitation in the Uffisi would in itself sniBoe lor his xepatation as a 



THE FLORENTINE AECHITECTS, GIULIANO AND 

ANTONIO DA SAN GALLO 

[Bom 1445; died 1510.] [Bom 1456 ; died 15M.] 

BiBLiooBAFHT.— Radolf Bedtenbeoher, BttMlffe wur KtniUnim dm Ltiben$ 
det FlortniinU^en AreMUktm Oitdiano da Ban GaUo (AUffonHne Born. 
Meitung of 1879), Yiemia. Rndolf Bedtenbeoher in the Dohme Series of 
Kunat und KUmUer, J. H. Middleton, in the Enqyolopedi» Britannieib 
J. de Lanri^re, Oiuliano da San OaUo et le$ MbnumenU antiques du Midi d€ 
la France^ Pane, 188& H. Ton GeymOller, DceumenU inidiU mr Us Jifanu- 
aeriU tt le$ (S%ivre$ d^Arehitedure de la familU de$ San GaUo^ Paris, 1885. 
BftTioli, Ifotizie nti Lavari di ArchiUUura mUitare, tugli SerUti o Diaegni 
inedUi dei none da San OaUo, Rome, 1863. OaxUU de$ JSeaux-ArU^ 1879, L, 
p. 859. A. Lambert, La Madonna di San Siagioprit MonteptUeiano^ Stutt- 
gart, 1884. H. Von GeTmUner, Prq^ PrimUifM pour la baiUique de Saint 
Pierre de Borne, Paris, 1875-1880. 

FRANCESCO DI PAOLO GIAMBERTI, who was a 
tolerably good architect of the time of Coeimo de' 
Medici, by whom he was frequently employed, had 
two 8on8, Giuliano and Antonio, both of whom he destined 
to the art of carving in wood.^ With this view he placed 
the elder with the joiner Francione ; who was an exceed- 
ingly ingenious person, well yersed in perspective, and an 
able wood-carver, with whom Francesco di Paolo was in* 
timately acquainted, they having executed in company many 
works, both in carving and architecture, for Lorenzo de' 
Medici. So rapidly did Giuliano acquire all which his 
master Francione taught him, that the beautiful carvings 
and works in perspective which he afterwards executed 
without assistance, when he had left his master, in the 

1 Their father was Franoeaoo di Bartolo di Stefano Giamberti, and there is 
some onoertainty as to whether 1453 may not be the date of Gniliano's birth, 
though 1445 is entered in the books of the city of Florenoeu 
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choir of the cathedral,* are held in esteem to the present 
day, and even when seen with the various works in perspect- 
ive executed in our own times, are not regarded without 
admiration. 

While Giuliano was still occupied with his studies in de- 
sign,' and the blood of youth was still dancing in his veins, 
the Duke of Calabria, moved by the hatred which he bore 
to Lorenzo de' Medici, brought his army to encamp before 
Gastellana,* proposing to occupy the territories of the 
Florentine Signoria, and, if he succeeded in his first enter- 
prise, to attempt something of still greater magnitude. The 
illustrious Lorenzo thereupon saw himself compelled to 
despatch an engineer to Castellana for the purpose of con- 
structing bastions and defences of various kinds, and who 
should flJso take charge of the artillery, to the management 
of which few men were at that time competent. He there- 
fore sent thither Giuliano, whom he considered to be a man 
of intelligence, promptitude, and resolution, one, too, who 
was known to him as being the son of Francesco, who had 
ever proved himself a faithful servant of the house of 
Medici. 

Arrived at Castellana,^ therefore, Giuliano fortified the 
place within and without, constructing good walls and 
strong outworks, with all other defences necessary to the 
security of the town. He remarked that the artillery-men 
handled their guns very timidly, standing at a distance 
from them while loading or raising them, and firing them 
with evident fear ; he set himself therefore to remedy this 

* CMteUin* rather. 

* It WAS not Giuliano da San GaUo bat Franoione, G. da Hajano and Goido 
di Filippo da SeravaUino who workod in the ohoir. SeeHilanen, IV., p. S)68, 
notes. 

s We hear of Gioliano fint in Borne, where from 1469 to 1473 he worked on 
the palace of San Maroo and in the tribune of (old) Saint Peter'a. See 
Bag. Mfintif Lei Aria d la eour dei Papea^ VoL II. 

< The dooamentfl in the Florentine State ArohiTei do not mention Giuliano 
as having been engaged upon the works for the defenoe of La Ca«tell in a> 
This town, assaulted Jane 96, 1478, by the Dakes of Calabria and Urbino» 
•oirendered on the 8d of the following August, 
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evil, and bo contrived that no farther accidents happened to 
the artillery-men, although several of them had previously 
been killed by the recoil ; they not having experience and 
judgment enough to fire their pieces with the degree of 
management proper to prevent that recoil from doing injury 
to those around. Nay, furthermore, when Giuliano took 
the control of that department, his intelligence in the de- 
tails of the arrangements connected therewith, inspired the 
camp of the Duke with so much terror that, being com- 
pelled by this and other adverse circumstances, he was glad 
to come to terms, and so raised the siege. These things 
gained Giuliano no small praise in Florence, and obtained 
him the good-will of Lorensso, who received him most 
favourably and loaded him with commendations. 

Having afterwards turned his attention to architecture, 
Giuliano commenced the first Cloister of the Monastery of 
Gestello,^ and constructed that part of it which is of the lonio 
order, placing the capitals on the columns, and finishing 
them with their volutes, which turned, winding down, to 
the coUerino where the shaft of the column terminates; 
beneath the uvola and fusarola he added a frieze, the height 
of which was a third of the diameter of the column. This 
capital was copied from a very ancient one in marble, which 
had been found at Fiesole by Messer Leonardo Salviati, 
bishop of tbat place, who had it for a long time, with many 
other antiquities, in a house and garden in the Via San 
Gallo opposite to Sant' Agata, wherein he dwelt : it is now in 
the possession of Messer Giovanni Bicasoli, bishop of Pistoja, 
by whom, as well as by all intelligent artists, this work is 
held in great estimation for its beauty and variety, and the 
rather, as no capital resembling this has ever been found 
among the antiquities which at different times have been 
discovered, even to the present day. But this Cloister of 
Cestello remained incomplete, the monks of the monastery 

 In 1402, acoording to Muselli. This is the cloister before the chnroh of 
Ghmta Maddalena de' Pusd whioh is th&t formerly called the Oestello. 

la—T 
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not haying at that time the means for meeting so great an 
expense. 

The credit of Giolianowith Lorenzo de' Medici had mean- 
while mnch increased, the latter, proposing to erect an 
edifice at Poggio-a-Gajano, a place between Florence and 
Pistoja, had caused several models of what he desired to be 
made by Francione and other masters ; he now commis- 
sioned Giuliano also to prepare one. This he did accord- 
ingly, making his models so entirely nnlike those of all 
others and so completely to Lorenzo's wish, that the latter 
began to have it instantly put in execution, as the best of 
all that had been presented to him; and the favour of 
Oiuliano so greatly increased with him in consequence, that 
he ever afterwards paid him a yearly stipend.* 

The architect subsequently desiring to construct the ceil- 
ing of the great hall of that palace in the manner which we 
call coved, Lorenzo was not to be persuaded that it was 
possible to do this, the extent of the space considered; 
whereupon Giuliano, who was at that time building a house 
of his own in Florence, constructed the ceiling of his hall 
as he desired to have that in the palace, when the illustrious 
Lorenzo, being thus convinced, immediately caused the 
hall of the Poggio to be vaulted in like manner, a work 
which was completed very successfully.^ 

The reputation of Giuliano constantly increased, and at 
the entreaty of the Duke of Calabria, Lorenzo gave him a 
commission to prepare the model for a palace," which was to 
be erected in Naples ; he spent a long time over this work, 
and was still occupied with it when the Castellan of Ostia, 
then Bishop of Bovere, and afterwards Pope Julius II., de- 
siring to set the fortress of that place in order, and having 

• Probably finished abont 148B. 

^ Aooording to Milanesi, IV., p. 271, note 2, the San GaUi would leem to 
have bought their gronnd for this house only in 1490, that is to say after tba 
accredited oonstmotion (1485) of Poggio-a-Oajano, for which Ginliano's, 
▼aolted hall could not therefore haye served as modeL 

• Among the designs of Gialiano in the Bsrberini Libraiy is a groond plan 
of a palace dated 1488. 
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heard the fame of Gialiano, sent to Florence inciting him 
to repair to Ofitia,* There the Castellan detained him two 
years, making him a very ample provision, and cansing him 
to do eyerything which his art could accomplish for the 
improvement of the place. 

Bat to the end that the model which he was preparing 
for the Duke of Calabria might not be neglected, but might 
be finished within reasonable time, Ginliano confided it to 
his brother Antonio, with directions for completing it ; 
which Antonio accordingly did with great care, he being no 
less competent in the art than Ginliano himself. When 
this was done, Lorenzo the elder advised our architect to be 
the bearer of his own work to Naples, in order that he 
might point ont the peculiarities of the construction, and 
the difficulties which had been overcome. Ginliano re- 
paired to Naples accordingly, and having presented his 
model, was received very honourably, the courtly manner in 
which the magnificent Lorenzo had sent him, exciting much 
admiration^ as did also the masterly construction of the 
model, which gave such entire satisfaction that the work 
was instantly commenced in the vicinity of the Gastello 
Nuovo. 

After Ginliano had remained for some tim% in Naples he 
requested permission from the Duke to return to Florence, 
when the king of Naples sent him a present consisting of 
horses, vestments, and a silver goblet, containing some 
hundreds of ducats ; these last Ginliano would not accept, 
declaring that he served a master who had no need of gold 
nor silver, but that if the king desired to confer on him any 
gift or token of approbation, in sign of his having been in 
that city, he might bestow on him some of the antiquities 
in his possession, at his own choice. This the king most 

• Pftdve Alberto Gvglielxnotti tays In the AUi delT Aeeadtmia Areheologiea 
Bomana, 1868, that Ginliano was the fint to give in the dtadel of Ostia (1488) 
■n admirable example of modem fortification. Mllanaai, IV., p. 273, note 2, 
•howB that Saxzanella wae not, ae hae been aeaerted, ftortiified fagf Ginliano bnt 
bj il Fnmcione and Lnoa del Caprina. 
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liberally granted, for the love he bore to the magnificent 
Lorenzo, and because of the admiration which that monarch 
felt for the talents of Giuliano himself : the gifts thus con- 
ferred being a head of the Emperor Adrian, now placed above 
the door of the garden belonging to the Medici palace, a 
nude female figure of colossal size, and a Sleeping Cupid in 
marble, executed in full relief. These Oiuliano despatched 
to the magnificent Lorenzo, who received them with great 
delight, and could never sufficiently eulogize the liberal pro* 
ceeding of the generous artist, who had refused gold and 
silver for the sake of art, which very few would have done. 
The Cupid is now in the guardaroba of Duke Cosimo. 

Having then returned to Florence, Giuliano was most 
graciously received by the illustrious Lorenzo, who had at 
that time a new work in contemplation. He had deter- 
mined namely to erect a convent capable of accommodating 
one hundred monks, at some little distance from the gate 
of San Oallo, in compliance with the wishes of a learned 
monk called Fra Mariano da Ohinazzano, who belonged to 
the Order of the Eremites of Sant' Agostino. For this 
work Lorenzo had caused models to be constructed by many 
architects, but finally commanded that one prepared by 
Oiuliano should be put in execution.^® From this work 
Lorenzo took occasion to name our artist Oiuliano da San 
Oallo ; wherefore the master, who gradually heard himself 
called by every one da San Oallo, said one day jestingly to 
the magnificent Lorenzo, '' By this your new way of calling 
me da San Oallo, you are making me lose the name of mine 
ancient house, so that instead of going forward, as I thought 
to do by the antiquity of my race, I am going backwards.'' 
To which Lorenzo replied, that he would rather see him 
become the founder of a new house by the force of his 
talents than remain a dependant on any other ; which reply 
caused Oiuliano to content himself with the change. ^^ 

loiniisa 

" Apparently Oiamberti had the name of Ehm GaUo long before he built the 
oonyent, and acquired it simply from the faot that he liyed Jost ontdde the 
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The bandings of San Oallo proceeded meanwhfle, together 
with those of the other fabrics, placed in coarse of con- 
straction by Lorenzo ; bat neither the convent nor the 
other works were completed, the death of the illastrioas 
Lorenzo caasing them to remain nnfinished. Even the 
portion of San Gallo that was erected did not remain long 
in existence, seeing that at the siege of Florence in 1530, 
the whole edifice was totally destroyed, together with the 
sabarb in which it stood. The piazza of the latter was 
entirely sarronnded by yery beaatifal baildings, whereas 
there is now not a vestige of hoase, charch, or convent to 
be seen." 

The death of the king of Naples took place aboat this 
time, when Gialiano Gondi, a very rich Florentine mer- 
chant, retamed to his native city, and then commissioned 
Oialiano da San Gtdlo, with whom he had become well ao- 
qaainted daring the sojoam of the latter at Naples, to 
baild a palace in the Tascan manner for his residence.'' 
The position of this bailding was to be opposite to San 
Francesco,'^ above the place where the Lions stand ; it 
woald have formed the angle of the piazza, having one of 
its fronts towards the Mercatanzia, bat the death of Oia- 
liano Oondi pat a stop to the work. For this palace, Oia- 
liano da San Oallo execated a mantel-piece among other 
things, so richly decorated with rich carvings, so finely 

Ban Gallo gate. The noriety of Santo Spirito at Florence, for whtoli Ginliano 
made the model in 1489, thongh it ie not mentioned by Vaaari, was one of the 
arohiteot*s most important works. It has been attribnted to both Andrea da 
Monte Bansovino and il Cnmaoa. 

>* At this time of the siege, the Florentines saoiifioed to the necesnties of 
the defenoe the villas, ohnrohes, and hooses ontside the walla. They were so 
nvmeroos that they oonstitated a seoond Florence, extra inuro9, 

" The court, stairoaae, and chimney-piece of the Gondi Palace are fine ; 
but the mstlcation of the exterior is poor and cold in effbot, if compared with 
that of the StrocsL ** To appreciate the Strosd Palace at its true Tslae, one 
should study the Gondi, which is in some ways a sort of caricature of the 
fonner." See B. MOnta, BAge ^Or^ p. 406i According to Vasari the date 
of this work would be about 1494. M. MOnts thinks that the palace may 
have been begun three or four yean earlier. See L*Affe tP Or, pp,4M, 

M Now San Firenaa. 
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varied in its different parts, and altogether so beautifol, 
that nothing equal to it, more especially as regarded the 
number of figures, had ever before been seen. The same 
architect built a palace for a Venetian, at a short distance 
from the Pinti Gate at Gamerata, with numerous houses for 
private citizens, of which I need not make further mention. 

Lorenzo the Magnificent, desiring to provide for the 
public utility and adornment of the state, as well as thereby 
to add another monument to the many wherewith he had 
already acquired so much renown, determined to undertake 
the fortification of the Poggio Imperiale, above Poggibonsi, 
on the road leading towards Bome. There he desired to 
found a city, but would not proceed without the advice and 
direction of Giuliano ; wherefore, the commencement of 
that most renowned fabric was made by that master, and 
after his designs were constructed that well-arranged series 
of fortifications and those beautiful edifices which we now 
see there. ^ 

These works so greatly increased the fame of the arch- 
itect, that the Duke of Milan applied to Lorenzo, request- 
ing him to send that master to the above-named city, 
where he desired to have the model of a palace prepared 
by him. Oiuliano was despatched thither by Lorenzo ac- 
cordingly, and was no less honoured by the Duke in Milan 
than he had been in Naples by the King. When the model 
was completed, the master presented it, on the part of the 
magnificent Lorenzo, to the Duke, who was filled with as- 
astonishment and admiration, as he beheld the fine arrange- 
ment and commodious distribution of the different parts, 
and the rich decorations everywhere applied with the ut- 
most propriety and judgment, each ornament beautiful in 
itself, and all appropriate to the place which they adorned. 

The requisites for building were therefore immediately 
assembled, and they began at once to put the work in exe- 
cution. 

" Antonio da San Gallo aaooeeded OinUano in the mperinbwdenoe of ibeM 
works. 
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LeODArdo da Vinci was in Milan at the same time with 
Gialiano^ and was also in the eervice of the Dnke : there 
was then a question of the bronze Horse^ .to which we have 
more than once alluded^ and Leonardo, frequently speaking 
of his intention in regard to it with Giuliano da San Oallo, 
reoeiyed many valuable counsels from him on that subject. 
The model for the last-mentioned work was destroyed on 
the arrival of the French, and the horse was therefore not 
finished, neither could the palace designed by Giuliano be 
completed. 

Having returned to Florence, Giuliano found that his 
brother Antonio, who had assisted him in the preparation 
of his models, had himself become a most excellent master ; 
there was indeed no artist of his time who executed carved 
work more perfectly than he did, large crucifixes in wood 
more especially. Of this we have a proof in that which is 
over the High Altar of the Nunziata in Florence,^* as well 
as in one belonging to the monks of San Gallo at San 
Jacopo-tra-Fossi, and in another which the Brotherhood of 
the Barefooted Friars have in their possession,^^ all consider 
these to be truly excellent works. But on his return, Giu* 
liano persuaded his brother to abandon that occupation, pre* 
vailing on him to devote his attention to architecture in com- 
pany with himself, he having many labours in hand, for the 
public use as well as for private individuals. But it hap- 
pened in this case, as it so frequently has done in others, 
that Fortune, the adversary of talent, deprived the artists 
of that period of their best hope and support by the death 
of Lorenzo de' Medici,^ which was a grievous loss, not to 
his native city only, but to all Italy. 

Giuliano, overwhelmed, as was every other man of genius 
by this event, remained for a long time inconsolable. In 
deep grief he retired to Prato, which is near Florence, and 

>* Kow in a tabemade whioh is near the Chapel of the Kadonna in the 
Annnniriatfc It was oarred hj Giuliano and Antonio together in 1482. 

" The SanV Jaoopo Cnioifix is in the Annonciata (ohapel of the painten) ; 
that of the Barefooted Fiian haa diaiypeared. 

Min 1490. 
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where he occupied himself with the constraction of a church 
to the Madonna delle Garceri,^ all buildings in Florence^ 
whether public or private, being for the moment at a stand. 
In Prate, therefore, Giuliano remained three years, endur- 
ing his grief and cares as he best might. At the end of 
that time the church of the Madonna at Loretto requiring 
to be roofed, and the Cupola, which Qiuliano da Maiano 
had commenced but had not completed, haying to be 
yaulted, the wardens, who had charge of the work, became 
apprehensive lest the piers should be found incapable of 
supporting the weight of the vast erection to be reared on 
them* They consequently wrote to Oiuliano to the effect 
that, if he were disposed to undertake that work, he might 
come and examine the state of things ; the architect pro- 
ceeded to Loretto accordingly, when, competent and bold 
as he was, he declared that the Cupola might be raised 
without difficulty, expressing his confidence in his own 
power to effect the task, and proving the truth of his as- 
sertions by so many good reasons, that the work was at once 
confided to his care. Having received this commission, 
Giuliano hastened the completion of the church at Prato, 
and, taking with him the master-builders and stone-cutters 
who had laboured under his orders at that place, he depart- 
ed to Loretto. 

The fabric Giuliano was now to erect demanding the ut- 
most precaution, to secure it the requisite firmness and 
durability, as well as beauty of form, the architect sent to 
Bome for puzzolana ; all the lime used for the building was 
then tempered therewith, and for every stone laid therein 
the mortar was thus prepared ; at the end of three years 
the edifice was given up to the wardens completed and freed 
from all encumbrance.^ 

1* The oommiBrion for the Madonna ddle Gaxoeri was given Um in 14S5, and 
he finished his work npon the chnrch in 1491, bef<»r€ the death of Lorenxo. 
CKnliano (and not Antonio, as Vasari has elsewhere stated) gave the design 
(1506) for the high altar of this ohnroh.— lOlanen, IV., p. 277, note 8. 

** A noto-hook of Ginliano preseired in the Gommnnal library of Siaas 
ahowa that the Onpola of S. M. di Loreto was finished in 1500L 
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Oiuliano then repaired to Bome> where he receired a 
oommisBion from Pope Alexander YI. to restore the roof of 
Santa Maria Maggiore, which was in a state of ruin ; he 
also constmcted the ceiling in wood-work, still to be seen in 
that chnroh.^ While thus employed for the court, the 
Bishop of Bovere,^ who was then Cardinal of San Pietro in 
Vinooli, and who had been the friend of Giuliano from the 
time when he was Castellan of Ostia^ confided to him the 
preparation of a model for the Palace of San Pietro in Yin- 
coli,* aforesaid ; and no long time after, desiring to erect a 
palace in his native city of Savona also, he determined to 
have that likewise constructed according to the designs and 
under the direction of Oiuliano. But this was not easy of 
arrangement, seeing that the roof of Santa Maria Maggiore 
was not yet finished, and Pope Alexander would not suffer 
the arcUtect to leave Bome. Finally, however, Oiuliano 
caused the works of Santa Maria to be continued by his 
brother Antonio, by whom they were completed ; and the 
latter, possessing a lively and versatile genius, being thus 
brought into connexion with the court, afterwards entered 
the service of Pope Alexander : he was indeed ultimately 
regarded with very great favour by that pontiff, and received 
proof of this when his Holiness determined on restoring the 
tomb of Adrian (now called the Gastello Sant' Angelo), and 
erecting defences around it, after the manner of a fortress, 
Antonio being appointed superintendent of the works.^ 
Under his direction, therefore, the large towers of the lower 
end, with the ditches and other fortifications, such as we 
now see them, were constructed ; this work obtained An- 
tonio great credit with the Pope, as well as with the Duke 
Valentino his son, and caused him to receive a commission 
for oonstructing the fortress, erected as we now see it, at 

*> MmmIU ukji thttfe the gold with whioh this oeiUng wm deocrated was tho 
fizst erer brought from Axnerioa. 

** Afterwuds Pope Julius IL 

"The ptt]Me ia the building on the north tide of the jAmch. 

M The oonatractioni dated fioin UOtS. l%e f ortraw bM eiaoe been greatly 
altend. 
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Givita Gastellana, and which he also bailt.^ While that 
Pontiff livedo in short, Antonio was continually employed 
in building and other labours for his seryice, and was no 
less richly rewarded by Pope Alexander than highly es- 
teemed. 

The palace at SaTona,* had meanwhile been carried for- 
ward by Oiuliano, and was proceeding yery successfully, 
when the Cardinal, for some of his purposes, returned to 
Borne ; he left numerous workmen at Savona with orders to 
complete the work after the designs of Giuliano, but the 
architect himself, Cardinal San Pietro took with him to 
Bome. Very willingly did Giuliano undertake that jour- 
ney, desiring much to see his brother Antonio, and the 
works he was executing. Here then he remained seyeral 
months, but the Cardinal fell into disgrace with the Pope 
at that time, and left Bome to ayoid being imprisoned, when 
Giuliano also departed in his company.^ 

Thus returned to Sayona, they greatly increased the num- 
ber of master-masons and artificers of all kinds employed 
about the building, but the menaces of his Holiness against 
the Cardinal becoming more and more yiolent, no long time 
elapsed before the latter saw himself compelled to take 
refuge in Ayignon. Haying arriyed there, he sent the 
model of a palace, which Giuliano had prepared for himself, 
as a present to the King of France ; this work was one of 
extraordinary beauty, the edifice being most richly adorned, 
and of such extent, that it was capable of accommodating, 

u In the Uffin there is a drawing by Antonio of a Doric ooort at Civita Gaa- 
cteUana and a sketoh of the oitadel as it was before he altered it. — ^Milanesi, 
IV., p. 279, notes. 

>* Afterwards the Monasteiy of Santa OhianL 

*' Between the yean 1492 and 1497 Milanesi records nothing in his Prof- 
petto Oronologieo at Ginliano. It was during a part of this time that Cardinal 
deUa BoTcre, having qoaircUed with the reigning F6pe, found it prudent to 
withdraw to France. In 1494 we again hear of him (the Cardinal) as at Rome. 
H. Hants, VAge d'Or^ p. 407, cites a document in the Barberini Library, 
which is 6iuliano*s own description of his traveb in 1496 in southern Franca 
His journey included visits to Avignon, Aries, Tazascon, Salon, Aix, 
Maximin, BrigndLes, Diagnignan and Orasse. 
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not the king only, bnt hiB whole conrt. The French 
monarch was at Lyons when Oinliano presented his model, 
which was most graciously accepted by his majesty, and 
pleased him so much that he rewarded the architect yery 
largely, and gave him infinite commendation. He also 
caused many thanks to be retnmed to the Oardinal, who 
was at Ayignon. There the latter received intelligence to 
the effect that his palace at Savona was approaching its 
completion ; whereapon he resolred that Oinliano should 
once more examine the whole edifice : he repaired to Sa- 
Tona accordingly, and, after having remained there some 
short time, beheld his work brought to completion. 

Giuliano was then seized with a wish to return to 
Florence, which he had not seen for a long time ; he set out 
on his way therefore, taking with him the master-builders 
who had been working under his directions at Savona. 
Now, the King of France had at that time restored the 
freedom of its government to the City of Pisa, and the war 
between the Florentines and the Pisans was still raging ; but 
Oinliano desired to pass across the territory of Pisa, where- 
fore he caused a safe conduct to be prepared for him at 
Lucca, having no small suspicion of the Pisan soldiers. 
Notwithstanding that precaution, however, as they were 
passing near Altopascio, the whole company were made pris- 
oners by the Pisans," who cared nothing at all for their 
safe conduct, or any other causes of exemption that could 
be alleged. For six months, therefore, was Oinliano com- 
pelled to remain in Pisa, his ransom being set at three hun- 
dred ducats ; nor was he permitted to return to Florence 
until that sum was paid. 

Afitonio, who was then in Rome, having heard of these 
things, and feeling anxious to see his brother and his native 
city once again,* obtained permission of the Pope to leave 

»He WM tiikmi netr the OMteUo of Monte Cttlo in 1497. Letters wliioh 
pened beivreea the Balia of Florenoe and the Commnne of Lnooa referring to 
the inoideiit of the oftptare are pablished in Ge je, Carttggio inedito, I , p. 88S. 

** Antonio did not zetam tiU nearly ilx yeara after the oaptare fmd libera- 
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Borne ; in his way he designed the fortress of Montefiascone ^ 
for the Duke Valentino, and in the year 1503, he at length 
returned to Florence, where the brother^ were reunited, to 
the great joy of their friends as well as of themselyes. 

At this time occnrred the death of Pope Alexander YL 
and the accession of Pins III., bat the latter lived only a 
short time, and the cardinal of San Pietro in Yincoli was 
then elected to the pontifical throne, taking the name of 
Julius IL This eyent caused the utmost gladness to Giuli- 
ano, he haying been so long in his service, and he resolved 
on proceeding to Borne, there to kiss the feet of his Holi- 
ness. '^ Having arrived there accordingly, he was received 
very gladly, and with many kind words by the Pope, who 
immediately appointed him superintendent of the first 
buildings undertaken by that Pontiff before the arrival of 
Bramante. 

Antonio meanwhile remained in Florence, where Pier 
Soderini was at that time Gonfaloniere, and, Giuliano being 
absent, the construction of the buildings at Poggio Impe- 
riale ® was continued, under his directions ; ^ all the Pisan 
prisoners being sent to labour there, to the end that the fab- 
ric might be thus the more rapidly brought to completion. 
The old fortress in the city of Arezzo had at this time been 
destroyed ; ^ wherefore Antonio prepared the model for the 
new one, with the consent of Oinliano, who came on account 
of business connected with that matter from Bome, but 
very soon returned thither. This work of the fortress of 
Arezzo caused Antonio to be chosen architect to the com- 
mune of Florence, by which he was appointed superinten- 
dent over all the fortifications of the state. 

tion of Gialiano, and Ifilaneai has noted that the dealre to lee hia brother and 
hia natiye ooantry waa evidently not great enough to oaoae nndne haate I 

*» Now deatroyed. 

*' He retomed to Rome ahortly after the beginning of 150^ 

*■ Antonio da San Gallo waa elected maater of the worka ot FirenaooiU aad 
Poggio Imperi»le, May 8, 1497. 

»» In 1611. 

** It waa deatroyed on the oooaaion of the rerolt of Arena 
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On the retam of Oinliano to Borne, the question as U> 
whether the sepulchral monument of Pope Julius should 
be constructed by the dirine Michael Angelo Buonarroti^ 
was in debate ; when Giuliano encouraged the pontiff to 
that undertaking : he eyen declared that for such a purpose 
it would be proper to erect a chapel specifically appropri- 
ated to the exclusive reception thereof, and not place the 
tomb in the old church of San Pietro, wherein there was 
indeed no longer space for it ; whereas the chapel which he 
recommended would render the work perfect. Numerous 
artists having then made designs, the question became a 
subject of so much consideration, that by little and little 
they arrived at the determination not to construct a chapel 
only, but to commence the vast fabric of the new San 
Pietro. 

At that time, the architect Bramante of Gastel Durante 
arrived in Bome," after having been for some time in Lom- 
bardy, when this master had so many proposals to make^ 
and exhibited such extraordinary resources, some of his 
plans being indeed altogether out of the usual practice, that 
having won over Baldassare Peruzzi and Baffaello da XJr- 
bino to his opinions, he changed the whole character of the 
work. Much time was then consumed in discussion, but 
the effect of Bramante's proceedings and the force of his 
representations, ultimately caused the building to be com- 
mitted to his care, he having shown a more profound judg- 
ment, superior intelligence, and richer powers of invention 
than any of the other masters. 

This decision caused the utmost displeasure to Oiuliano, 
and the rather as he considered himself to be ill-treated 
by the Pope, whom he had served so faithfully when Julius 
was in a less exalted position : ^ he had besides received a 
promise from the Pontiff to the effect that the fabric should 

* See the life of Bramuitd. 

>* QinlJBiio wu alio the only liring architect who had already taken part 
In the works of the baailioa of St. Peter undeor Fknl IL, the predeoeaaor of 
SiztnalY. Seenote& 
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be entmsted to himself. He consequently requested his 
dismissal. Nor did the fact that he was appointed the as- 
sociate of Bramante, for other works, then to be executed 
in Borne, ayail to change his purpose : he departed accord- 
ingly, after having received many gifts from the Pope, and 
once more returned to Florence."' 

His arrival in his native city was exceedingly welcome to 
Piero Soderini, who instantly availed himself of his services. 
Nor had six months elapsed from his leaving Bome before 
he received a letter from Messer Bartolommeo della Bovere, 
nephew of the Pope, and a gossip of his own, who wrote, in 
the name of his Holiness, urging him, with many assur- 
ances of future advantage, to return to the papal court 
But it was not possible to move Giuliano, either by the con- 
ditions offered or promises made, because he considered him- 
self to have received an affront from the Pontiff : a letter 
was then despatched to Piero Soderini, exhorting him to 
use every method in his power, and by all means, to send 
Oiuliano to Bome. His Holiness desired to complete the 
fortification of the great round tower which had been com- 
menced by Nicholas V • as well as those of the Borgo and 
the Belvedere, with many other works, for all which he re- 
quired the services of the Florentine architect. Giuliano 
suffered himself therefore to be at length persuaded by 
Soderini, and again proceeded to Bome, where he was re- 
ceived by Pope Julius with exceeding cordiality and many 
gifts. 

Now it was about this time that the Bentivogli were 
driven out of Bologna, and the Pontiff thereupon repaired 
to that city. While there, he resolved, by the advice of Giu- 
liano, who had accompanied him thither,"^ to have a statue 

•v In May, 1506, he rtin bore tiie title of Pftpal arohiteot, and in all probabil- 
ity he returned to hU native oity in the same year. See H. MCknts, VAg% 
d'Or^-p. 409. 

** Hilaaeii prorea by doonments that Qinliano had zetomed to Florenoe hi 
1507, and oonld not have left there before Mazoh, 1512 ; he therefore doee not 
beUere that the arohiteot aooompaaied Pope JoUna to Bologna and Miraa- 
dobk 
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erected (representing the Pope himself), and which should 
be executed in bronze, by Michelagnolo Buonarroti ; this 
was accordingly done, as will be related in the life of 
Michelagnolo. In like manner Giuliano accompanied the 
Pope to Mirandola and when that place was taken he re- 
turned with Julius to Bome, after having endured much 
anxiety and many cares. 

The raging desire to drive the French out of Italy, not 
having yet got out of the head of Pope Julius, he made va- 
rious attempts to wrest the government of Florence from 
the hands of Piero Soderini, seeing that the Gonf aloniere 
was no small impediment to his accomplishing what he had 
in his mind. By these projects the PontifF was much 
diverted from his architectural undertakings. He was in- 
deed almost entirely absorbed in his warlike affairs, and 
Giuliano, seeing, as he did, that no building received any 
attention, the church of San Pietro excepted, and even that 
obtained but very little ; seeing all this, I say, Giuliano be* 
came weary, and determined on requesting his dismissal. 
But the Pope replied in great anger : '' Do you think that 
there is no other Giuliano da San Gallo in the world besides 
yourself ?'' Whereunto Giuliano made answer to the effect 
that, for truth and faithful service never would he find 
another equal to himself, whereas it would be easy for him 
to find princes who would maintain their promises with 
more fidelity than the Pope had shown towards him. 
Julius would nevertheless not give him leave to go, but 
said that he would talk to him about it at some other 
time. 

Bramante meanwhile having brought Baflaello da Urbino 
to Borne, set him to work on the paintings of the pontifical 
apartments, whereupon Giuliano, perceiving that those 
pictures gave the Pope much pleasure, and that he desired 
to have the ceiling of the chapel, built by his uncle Sixtus^. 
also decorated with paintings, then spoke to his Holinessi 
of Michelagnolo, reminding him that the latter had alrei^y 
executed the statue of bronze in Bologna, wherewith, the 
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Pontiff had been very mnch pleased.' Michelagnolo was 
therefore summoned to Bome^ and having arrived in that 
city^ the ceiling of the chapel was confided to him accord- 
ingly. 

Some short time after these things, Oiuliano again re- 
quested permission to depart, and his Holiness, seeing that 
he was resolved on doing so, suffered him to return to Flor- 
ence amicably, and retaining all his favour : after having 
conferred his benediction, Julius finally presented him with 
a purse of scarlet satin containing five hundred ducats, 
telling him that he might return home to take repose, but 
that he would always remain his friend. Having then 
kissed the sacred foot, Giuliano departed to Florence, where 
he arrived exactly at the time when Pisa was surrounded 
and besieged by the Florentine army.^ He had no sooner 
entered the city therefore, than he was despatched by Piero 
Soderini — after the due ceremonies of reception — ^to the 
camp ; where the commissaries found themselves unable to 
devise any effectual method for preventing the Pisans from 
supplying their beleaguered city with provisions, by means 
of the Arno. Giuliano, after due examination, declared 
that when the season should be more favourable, a bridge 
of boats must be constructed, he then returned to Flor- 
ence. But when the spring was come, he took with him 
Antonio his brother, and again repaired to Pisa, where they 
made a bridge of boats, which was a work of much ingenu- 
ity ; for besides that this fabric could be removed at pleas- 
ure, the power of rising or sinking, within fixed limits, 
which it derived from its form, secured the structure to a 



•* For the famoai riyaby between the Branuuite and Sui Gftllo faetiona 
garding the painting of the Sistine Chapel, aee the Uvea of Raphael and Miohel- 
angelo. 

** Giuliano waa maater architeet of Floxenoe from 1600 to 1503. In 1500 he 
went to fortify Borgo San Sepoloro ; in May of the next year he had the oon- 
Toying of certain artillery for the king of Franee, and in 1602-08 waa twioe 
in Arezzo and again in Borgo San Sepoloro. His brother Antonio ancoeeded 
him as master architect and engineer of the Florentines during the last months 
of the siege of Fiaik Milanfiai, V., p. 285, note 1, qnotea largely fromGaye^a 
CarUggio. 
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certain extent^ against injnry from floods^ while it never- 
theless remained perfectly firm, being well chained and 
&stened together through all its parts. The impediment 
to supplies by means of the river, so much desired by the 
commissaries, was also effectually presented by this bridge, 
the city being thereby cut off from all aid by sea and up the 
Amo ; insomuch that the Pisans, having no longer any help 
in their distress, were compelled to make conditions with 
the Florentines and surrendered accordingly. 

Nor did any long time elapse before Giuliano was again 
despatched to Pisa by the same Piero Soderini/^ together 
with an almost innumerable company of builders, when they 
constructed, with extraordinary celerity, the fortress which 
is at the gate of San Marco, with that gate itself, which 
was erected in the Doric order.- While Oiuliano was 
busied with this undertaking, which occupied him until the 
year 1512, Antonio travelled throughout the whole state, 
inspecting all the fortresses and public buildings of the 
Florentine territories, and putting all into good and ser- 
viceable order. 

By the favour and assistance of Pope Julius, the House 
of Medici was subsequently reinstated in the government of 
Florence, from which that family had been expelled on the 
incursion made into Italy by Charles VIII., king of France. 
Piero Soderini was then compelled to abandon the palace, 
but the Medici did not fail to acknowledge the services 
which Giuliano and Antonio had rendered in earlier times 
to their illustrious house, and when, on the death of Pope 
Julius, Giovanni, cardinal de^ Medici, ascended the papal 
throne, Giuliano was induced once again to visit Borne. 

No long time after the arrival of the latter in that city, 
the architect Bramante died, when the Pope resolved to en- 
trust the building of San Pietro to Giuliano ; ^ but worn by 

«* Gioliano Beems to have been sent to Pisa in 1509 ; ws hear of him ai 
making the model for the gate of San Maroo 1610, and the bridge of La 
Bpina 151 1 . In March, 1512, he was stiU in Pisa. 

^ Gioliano waa appointed chief architect of St Peter's Jannaiy 1, 1514, wJiile 

ra.- 
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his many labours^ oppressed by the weight of years, and 
suffering cruel torments from internal disease, the Floren- 
tine architect declined that charge,^ which was then made 
over to the most * graceful Baffaello da XJrbino,^ and 6iu- 
liano returned by permission of his Holiness, to Florence.' 
Two years later Giuliano da San Gallo, grievously oppressed 
by the force of his malady, also died at the age of seventy- 
four, and in the year 1517,' leaving his name to the world, 
his body to the earth, and his soul to Ood, who gave it. 

The departure of Oinliano, left his brother Antonio, who 
loved him tenderly, in the deepest grief, as it also did a son 
named Francesco ; the latter already engaged in the study 
of sculpture, although he was then very young. ^^ This 
Francesco has carefully preserved all the remains of art 
bequeathed to him by his forerunners, and holds them in the 
utmost veneration. Many works in sculpture and architect- 
ure have been executed by him in Florence and other 
places ; among them is the Madonna in the church of 
Orsanmichele. The Virgin has the Divine Child on her 

Bramante (who died March 11th of the nune year) was atOl liTing. Milaned, 
IV., p. 286, note 2. 

** At the verj end of his Uf e Giuliano re-entered the arena with a stndy for 
tk facade of San Lorenzo, in which he showed ^nipionoasly the influence of 
Michehmgelo. His designs are Tery rich and ooTcred with soulptnre ; but 
** these silhouettes, so bold in appearance, liide a oertain organic poverty and 
a lack of olasrical pnrity ; in which respects they greatly differ from the crea- 
tions of Bramante.** — "E. MOntz, VAge d*Or. Six designs for San Lorenzo 
are in the UffizL Herr Redtenbacher, op, dt., has reproduced some of them. 

* Here as elsewhere graxioto should be translated gradous, not graceful 

*« Associated with the architect Fra Giooondo, who held office from Feb- 
ruary, 1514, to March, 1518. Raphael received his appointment in April, 1514, 
and in August of the same year, after having presented his model, he appears 
to have been appointed first architect, and thus placed over his associate in 
the work. See Mrs. Foster's citation from Fea*s Notizle and Bunsen and 
Platner's Beschreibung der Stadt Rom, 

«• According to documents extracted by Fea from the books of the works 
at St. Peter's, Giuliano retained his appointment about a year and a half— to 
July 1, 1515, namely. — ^Mrs. Foster's notes. 

*• He died in Florence, October 20, 1516. There is a portrait of him in the 
Museum of The Hague, said by Dr. Frizzoni to be by Piero di Ckwima 

«' He was twenty-three years old. 
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arm, which is resting in the lap of Sant' Anna ; all the fig- 
ures are in lull relief, and the group, which is formed from 
one piece of marble, is considered a fine work.^ The 
sepulchral monument which Pope Clement caused to be 
constructed at Monte Oassino, to the memory of Piero de 
Medici,^ is also by this sculptor, as are other works, of 
which I do not make further mention, because Francesco is 
still living. 

After the death of Oinliano, his brother Antonio, who 
was not willing to remain wholly inactive, executed two 
large Orucifixes in wood, one of which was sent to Spain, 
and the other, by command of the vice-chancellor. Car- 
dinal Giulio de' Medici, was taken by Domenico Buonin- 
segni into France. At a later period the building of the 
fortress of Leghorn"' having been determined on, Antonio 
was sent to that city by the Cardinal de' Medici, with a 
commission to prepare designs for the structure, which the 
latter effected accordingly ; but the work was not executed 
to the extent proposed by Antonio, nor was it constructed 
entirely after the designs he had prepared. 

Many miracles having been performed by an image of 
Our Ltfuly in possession of the inhabitants of Montepul- 
ciano, these last resolved to erect a church to her honour at 
very great cost, Antonio was consequently instructed to 
prepare the model, and became the superintendent of the 
building ; he therefore repaired to Montepulciano twice in 
the year, for the purpose of inspecting the progress of that 
fabric, which we now see completed to the utmost perfec- 
tion.'^ It is indeed a most beautiful and richly varied 
composition, and is executed by the genius of Antonio with 
infinite grace ; the whole edifice is constructed of a stone 
which resembles that called travertine in the whiteish tint 

«• BtiU mt^ng in Or San HiabaleL 

«• Finiahed m 156a 

M Antofoio made the darigiui for this oitadal of Leghorn in Marofa, 150ft. 
Milaneai, IV., p. 288, note 3. 

u Thia ia the fitmotia ohnroh of San Biagio faori Montepnloiano, th» con- 
■tmotioii of which ia aaid to hare taken from 1518 to 1587. 
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of its colour : it is situated at a short distance beyond the 
gate of San Biagio^ on the right hand^ nearly midway up 
the hill. About the same time this architect commenced 
a palace ® in the fortress of Monte Sansovino for Antonio 
di Monte, Cardinal of Santa Praxida ; he also constructed 
another for the same prelate, in Montepulciano, a work de- 
signed and completed with admirable grace.® 

In Florence Antonio erected a range of houses for the 
Servite monks, on the Piazza of their monastery ; the style 
of the building resembling that of the Loggia degl' Inno- 
centi.^ In Arezzo he prepared models for the aisles of the 
church of Our Lady of Tears ; but this was a yery ill-con- 
ducted work, because entirely destitute of harmony with 
the earlier portions of the edifice, and the arches of the 
upper part are not placed in due relation to the centre. 
Antonio likewise made a model for the church of the Ma- 
donna in Oortona ; but I do not believe that this has ever 
been put into execution.® During the siege of Florence, 
this master was employed on the bastions and fortifications 
within the city, when his nephew Francesco was appointed 
to act as his assistant.® 

The Giant of the Piazza,^ which had been executed by 
the hand of Michelagnolo, during the life-time of Oiuliano, 
the brother of Antonio, being fixed in its place, the rulers 
resolved that the other," made by Baccio Bandinelli, should 
be also erected on the Piazza. The care of conducting it 
thither in safety was trusted to Antonio, and he, in taking 

•• Now the Pretorio. 

** This palace, opposite the cathedral, though praiaed by Vaaari, is thought 
by Gaye to be one of Antonio^s pooreBt works. 

•« They were built in 1517. Baocio d^Agnolo was aaaooiated with Antonio 
in their construction. 

** It was not put into exeoution, for this well-known church of the Galdnajo 
was designed by Francesco di Giorgio of Siena. See Milanesi, IV., p. 280, 
quoting Father Gregorio Pinucoi*s historical studies upon the church, and 
Professor G. del Rosso in his Latere Antellane, 

** Francesco, in 1529, was head-master of the fortifications of the city. 

n The colossal statue of David. 

M The Hercules and Cacus. 
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Baccio d'Agnolo to assiflt him, by the use of yery powerf al 
machinery^ effected the remoyal of the atatne without in- 
jury, placing it safely on the pedestal which had been 
prepared to receive it. 

When Antonio had become old, he took pleasure in no 
other occupation than that of agriculture, which he under* 
stood perfectly well. Finally, being rendered by the weight 
of his years unable to support any longer the cares of this 
world, he resigned his soul to Ood in the year 1534, and 
was laid to his repose, together with his brother Qiuliano, 
in the burial place of the Giamberti family, which is in the 
church of Santa Maria Novella.^ 

The admirable works of these two brothers will supply to 
the world sufficient proof of the fine genius wherewith they 
were endowed, while their blameless life and honourable 
conduct in every action caused them to be held in esteem 
by the whole city, and by all who knew them.** Giuliano 
and Antonio bequeathed to architecture the inheritance of 
better methods in the Tuscan manner of building, with 
more beautiful forms than had previously been in use ; they 
added finer proportion, and more exact measurement to the 
Doric order than had ever before, according to the opinion 
and rule of Vitruvins, been attained. 

•• H© died Deoember 37, 1584, aged leTeDty-iime yean. 

•• Antonio da Ban Gallo the yoonger (148Sk1546), and nephew of Gialiino, 
was almost as celebrated aa his tincle. Vasari gave his oognomen as Picooni, 
bat later oritioism (aee Milanesi and MOnts) has prononnoed in favor of the 
name of Goridani, Ckmdiani or Cordiani His prindpal achievement is the 
bnilding of two starias of the magnificent Famese Palace, " the masterpiece of 
the Roman Renaissance." His project for St. Peter's was so fnll of detaU 
and of mnltiplied parts, and bo lacking in what the Tasoans considered to be 
grandenr of style, that his contemporaries reproached him with having followed 
rather the Gothic tha& the classical manner (see Mttnts, La JfHn de la RenaU- 
tamw, p. 885). Antonio, like his nncle, was omnipresent as butider, engineer, 
and restorer, fortifying in Florence sad in Ancona, enlarging the Vatican in 
Rome, restoring the cupola of Loretto, making the great weU of Orvieto, at 
almost one and the same time. Milanesi in his oommentacy gives a very long 
list of his drawings in the Ufftri. Antonio was a worthy representative of his 
famous family, but like most of those who worked contempoxaneoosly with 
MicheUngelo he has bM& overshadowed by the more famous name and the 
greater talent. 
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In their houses in Florence^ these masters had collected 
a large number of beautiful antiquities in marble — ^treasures, 
which contributed^ and still contribute^ to adorn their na- 
tive city^ while they also do honour to the artists them- 
selves^ and redound to the glory of art Oiuliano brought 
from Bome the method of constructing vaulted ceilings, in 
materials which permit the carvings and other decorations 
to be executed in one piece : ^ of this we have an example 
in an apartment of his own house, and at Poggio-a-Cajano, 
the ceiling of the Great Hall, still to be seen there, is con- 
structed after this manner. Large is the debt of gratitude 
due to these artists, by whose labours the Florentine state 
has been fortified, while the city itself has received great 
increase of beauty from their endeavours.® By the works 

*i This was probably an invention of Bramante ; see his Life. 

*s After BraneUesohi, Alberti, and Bramante, no Florentine architect of the 
fifteenth oentnry is more noted than Ginliano da San Gallo. Nevertheiesa, he 
haa not left any building so famous as the Strom Palaoe of Benedetto, the 
Hedioi Pslace of Miohelozzo, or the Rucellai Palaoe of Rossellino (if it be by 
him, as is now presumed, and not by Albeiti). Some of his ohurohes are ad- 
mirable ; his sacristy of the Santo Spirito is well known, but on the whole his 
oelebrity oomea rather from the volume and variety of his work than from any 
single masterpiece, and is enhanced by the f aot that an entire generation of 
the Giamberti contributed to the family fame. The San Galli were a whole 
dynasty of architect-engineers and arohitect-soulptors, handing down the 
art from father to son, and sharing it between brother and brother, cousin and 
oousin. Besides Giuliano and Antonio the elder, there were Antonio the 
younger, their almost equally famous nephew, as weU as two other nephews, 
the architect Giovan Francesco (1482-1580) and the painter Bastiano, caUed 
Aristotile da San Galla Giuliano*B biography is a particularly entertaining 
one, both because a proUgd of the Medici waa always a congenial subject to 
Vasari, writing as be did under the eye of Duke Cosimo, and because San GaUo 
waa a capital type of the Jack-at-all*trades in art, the many-sided Benais« 
sauce craftsman. He could build a palaoe, then repair a church (and if he 
waa less great than Bramante, he seems to have built more solidly) ; next we 
meet him convoying artillery, building bridges, a servant of popes, dukes, 
and republics, and fortifying for aU of them alike. Again we see him, note- 
book in hand, a tourist in southern France, and hear of him in remote Italian 
eities which few architects had visited. Later he is a prisoner, held at ran- 
som ; and then, turning the tables upon the Pisans, and their river Amo from 
its course, he captures his captors. He belonged distinctly to the Medicean 
group of artiste, was ambassador for Lorenso the Magnificent, and guardian 
to the future Pope Clement Vli. ; bat he became also theproleg^ of the della 
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of these brothers^ performed in 80 many parts of Italy, the 
Florentine name has moreover received a great accession of 
hononr, to the lasting glory of the Tuscan genins, which, 
to their revered memory, hath dedicated the following 
verses : — 

** Cedite Bamani struciores^ eedUe Qraii 
Artis, VUruni, tu quoque cede parens* 
Strtucos celebrare viros ; teeitidiniM areuSf 

Uma, tholuSf skUucBf templa, domtaque peiunt,*' 

Bovere, and in the last yean of hia life enjoyed the brilliant, if aomewhat (in 
hia oaae) empty, title of Maater Arohiteot of St. Peter^a. He waa oontempo- 
xaneona with the greatest years of the Renaiaaanoe^ for he waa born before 
the laat stone was laid upon BmneUeschi's dome, and he liyed till after 
Raphael had painted the Statue of the Vatican ; lired aotiye, honored, and 
OMiaiilted by all, and died the founder of a brilliant auooeaaion of artiata. 



RAPHAEL OP UEBDTO, PAINTEE AND AECHI- 

TECT. 

[Bom 148S ; died 1520.] 

BlBLiOGRAPHT.— Tha bibliography of BaphMl, like that of Leoaaido, or of 
Miohelangelo, inoludes a whole literatora Meun. Paaaavant, Anton Springer, 
Giowe and CaTalcaselle, Eugene MUnta, and F. A. Qmyer, are notable among 
the historians of this painter. The fine Tolune by MUnta is admirable not 
only for the artistic treatment of the theme by a scholar famous as a general 
historian of the Renaissance and as an indefatigable publisher of original doc- 
nments, but also for its great number of excellent reproductions. The work of 
Crowe and Cayalcaaelle is inyaluable for its emditiont the mass of notes 
containing minute descriptions of the vaiious pictures in their present con- 
dition, and of the preparatory studies for the pictures. Herr Springer^s book 
is remarkable for the solidity of its views and the impartiality of its judg- 
ments. M. Gruyer^s copious writings in many volumes upon Raphael as por- 
trait-painter, tmfrescatUtf upon his rdatioa to antiquity, and his mythological 
subjects, upon the Madonnas, etc., are the works of a man in love with his 
subject and who cites or quotes endless documents. Passavant, once the 
most famous of RaphaeVs biographers, has been somewhat superseded, and is 
principally valuable for his elaborate catalogue of the works of the master. 
MorelU, in his Italian Masters in German Galleries snd his Italian Fkinters, 
has devoted much of his new and enlightened criticism to Raphael, especially 
the young RaphaeL An enormous amount of periodical literature has been 
accorded to the great master of Urbino, including the results of researches by 
Signori Rossi, Gnoli, and many other scholars, especially among the Italians, 
but Vasari'fl life has been the model from which all the other writers have 
atudied, and the Aretine author has given not only the firsts but the most liv- 
ing presentation of the historic Raphael. 

Those who desire an exhaustive Bibliography (up to 1883) of Raphael, will 
find it in the admirable work by Bug^ne MUntz, Lea Hiittoriens et les critiqueM 
de Raphael^ 1483-1883^ Essai Bibliographique pour aervir tTappendice a 
Vouvrage de Pamavant^ Paris, 1883. It is at once a catalogue and a history. 
The oldest life of Raphael is that of Paolo Giovio, written in Latin. It was 
first published by Tiraboschi in his Storia della leiUratura Italiana, and is 
given in the appendix to Passavant^s work. 

With Ramohr. and more especially with Passavant, begins the list of modem 
and better-known works, many of them by authors famous in art oritioiHS 
and archeology. Among these books are: C. F. von Rumohr, Ueber Mo" 
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phael und uin VwhSUniu *u den ZeOgenoneUy Berlin and Stoitin. 183t. J. 
D. PaaaaTant, Rafael von Urbino und tein Vater Oiovanni Santi, Leipsio, 
1839. There m a better French edition, Raphael d* Urbin et »on phre Oio^ 
vaiini JSanti, Puie, 1800. The ofttalogae of B»phael'e works in the Moond 
Tolnme is of great yaloe ; Re^atUo Santi d* Urbino «d U 9uo padre Giovanni 
Santi ; opera iradoita^ etc., by a Goasti, Florence, 1891, is the Italian edi- 
tion; English ed., London, 1873. O. Clement, Miehei Ange^ Leonard de 
Vinci, Raphael, Paria, 1861; English edition, 188U; German edition, 18m 
G. Campori, Raeeonti Artittiei Italiani, Fhoenoe, 1851-^ F. A. Gmysc^ 
Leefreequet de Raphael, Paris, 1859 G. Campori, Mtieie inedite di RaffaeUo 
da Urbino, Modena, 1863. A. F. Rio, Mlchel-Ange et Raphael, Paris, 1867. 
F. A Grayer, Raphael et FAntiquUe, Paris, 1861 . A. Ton Wolsogen, Raphael 
Santi, eein L^>en und aeine Werke, Leipsic, 1865 ; English edition, London, 
1866. E Fdrster, Raphael, Leipric, 1867. F. A Grayer, Lee Viergee de Ra- 
phael, Paris, 1869. J. G. Robinson, A Gritioal Account of the Drawings by 
Miohel Angelo and RaffaeUo in the UniTersity Galleries, Oxford, 1870. H. 
Gnmm, Jku Leben RaphaeCe von Urbino, 1873. F. A. Grayer, Leeportraite 
de Raphael par lui-mhne, Paris, 1876. A Springer, Rafasl und Michelangelo, 
Leipsio, 1878. C. C. Perkins, Raphael and Michekngelo, Boston, 1878. B. 
MQnts, RaphaiSl, ea vie, eon ctuvre et eon tempe, Psris, 1881 ; English ed. by 
W. Armstrong. Crowe and CaTaloaselle, Life and Works of Raphael, Lon- 
don, 1 883 ; Italian ed , Florence. F. A Grayer, Raphael peintre de portraite, 
Pkris, 188L. B. MUnts, Une rivaliti d'ArtUtee, Michel- Ange ei Raphael d la 
Gourde Rome, Pan»,lS8Si. J. EL Middleton, Raphael. Enoyc. Britanoica. H. 
▼on GeymUUer, RaffaeUo come archUetto, Milan, lb83. B MQnts, Lee hieto- 
riene et lee erUiquee de Raphael, 1483-18Ki, Paris, 18S4. Marco Minghetti, 1 
maeetri di Rc^aello, Bologna, 1881 ; English translation by Louis Fagan, 
London. A Sohmacsow, Raphael und Pinturiechio in Siena, Stiittgaidt. H. 
Qrinun, Life of Raphael, Boston, 1888 (translation by Sarah H. Adams). J. 
Riepenhansen, Dos Leben Raphaele von Urbino gexeiehnet und geetochen 
vonJ.R., mit erldutemdem Tsxt, Dr. R. Dohmo, Berlin, 1888. Q Clement, 
MieheUAnge, L de Vinci, Raphael, Paris. C. von Lotsow, R^ffaeVs BO- 
dunge- nnd JSntwickelungs-gang, Viennsk, 1891. J. Cartwright (Mrs. Henry 
Ady), Raphael, London, 1895. H. Knaokfnsi, Rafael, Leipsio, 1895. 

The following articles from yarious periodicals are all &om authors of es- 
tablished reputation as critics: H. Hettner, Raffa/A und die An^dnge der 
deuteehen Reformaiion^Lutxom, Zeiteehrift far btidende Kunet, Vol. IV., 
pp. 168, 187, Leipcio, 1869. See also Hettner*s Ralienieche Studien. A. 
Springer, Reqihaeletudien^Zeiteehrifl fur bUdende Kuntt, Vol VIIL, p. 65. 
Leipsio, 1878. H. Grimm, RaphaeTe Ruhm in vier Jahrhunderten, from 
the Deuteche Rundechau, November and Deoember, 1884, Berlin, 1884. Re- 
cent CritioiBm on Raphael, article by Dr. J. P. Richter in The Nineteenth Cen- 
tury, VoL XX., p. 843. Domenico Gnoli, LaCaea di Rqffaello, in thoNuova 
Antologia, 1887, fate. XL La caee e lo ttemma di Rqffaello, by Adamo Rossi, 
with long note to same by Domenico Gnoli, in VArchivio Storico deW Arte for 
1888. D. Gnoli, RqffaeUo aUa Corte di Leone X, Rome, 188a D. Gnoli, La 
Cappetla di Pra Mariano del Piombo in Roma, article in VArchivio Storico 
deff Arte, IV., pp. 117-136. Von Pnlaiky, BeUrdge su RaphaeP§ Studien der 
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Antike^ Leipdo, 1877. II Gruppo del Zaoeo&nte e St^aetto^ article by A. Veo- 
tnri in VArehivio St&rieo dslP Arte, n., pp. 97-112. R Mttnts, RaphoA 
AreMologue et ffittorien d*Art, OauUe dee Beaux Arte, 2d Seziea, VoL 
XXU^ p. 807, Pmu, 18Sa Oli AUievi di Rt^aello duranU U Pontifleato 
di OUmettte VIL, artiole by B. Mttniz m VArehMo Storico delP Arte, I., p. 
447. B. MOntz, Lee Mdieane de Baphael d Home d^aprh dee documente 
inddUe au pen eonnve, Gautte dee Beavx Arte, 2d Series, VoL XXL, p. 858, 
Paris, 1880. B. Mtlnts, Lee horduree dee Tapiaeeriee de Raphael in VArt^ 
1800, p. 8. Frans Wiokhoff, DU Bibliothek Julitte IL, Vol. XIY. of the 
Jahrbiseh der Sonigliehen Preueetachen Kuneteanunlunffen. Doewnenti in^ 
editi relativi a Re^aeUo <f Urbino, by D. Gnoli, in VArchU/io Storico deW 
Arte, n., pp. 248-251. 6. Gampori, Falle et Boeumente poftr eenrtr a VHiM' 
toire de Giovanni et Raphael Santi d* Urbino tir^ dee Arehivee de Mantoue, 
GazetU dee Beaux ArU, 2d Series, Vol. VL, p. 858, Paris, 18721 6. Campori, 
Documente inidite eur Raphael tirie dee Arehivee Palatinee de Mbdhu^ in 
the GaeeUe dee Beaux Arte, VoL XIV., p. 847, Paris, 186a 

The foUowing books or articles are arranged ratiier according to rabjeot 
than to date. B. Mtlnts, Lee deestine de lajeuneeee de Raphael, Gazette dee 
Beaux Arte, 2d Series, VoL XXXTT., pp. 185, 887, Paris, 1885. (See siso for 
the drawings of the youthful Raphael long passages in MorelU*s ItaUan Mas- 
ters in Gemuui Galleries.) R L. Ghevignard, Un Beeein du Muede du 
Louvre, GazetU dee Beaux Arte, 2d Series, Vol. XV., p. 475. For J. O. 
RobinsoD*s essay on the drawings at Oxford see the first part of this bibliog- 
raphy. G. Roland (editor), The Works of Raphael in the Royal Library at 
Windsor, 1876. G. Roland, Notes on the Gartoons of Riyhael, now in the 
Booth Kensington Moseom ; also on Raphael's other Works, London, 186S. R 
H. Smith, Bxposition of the Gartoons of Raphael, 1860. 6. F. Waagen, Bie 
Cartone von Raphael, Berlin, 1860. W. Koopmann, Einiffe weniffe 5»- 
kannte Sandzeichnunffen RaffaeU in the Jahrbueh der KSn, Preuee. KuneU 
eammlungen, 1891, S^ L W. Koopmann, Rc^aeUStudicn, mU beeonderer 
BerUckeiehtiffung der Handzetehnungen dee Meietere, Marborg, 1890. 

The following refer to especial periods in the life of the painter or else to 
special works : W. Ton Seidlits, RaphaeVe Jugendwerke ; zugleieh eine Ant- 
voort an Herm Br, W. Koopman, Monioh, 1891. W. too Seidlitc, Raphael 
und Timoteo VUi, nebet einem Ueberbliek uber RaphaeVe Jugendentwirkelung 
in the Repertorium fUr Kunetwieeeneehaft, Band XIV., Hift 1. R Ber- 
enson, Le ** 8poe€Uizio^* du Mueee de Caen, Gazette dee Beaux Arte, April, 
1806. W. Koopman, Rqffaete erete Arbeiten, Entgegnung auf Herm von 
Seidlitz, Beeprechung meiner Raffael-Studien, Marborg, 1891. K K^LroIy, 
RaphaePs Madonnas and other great Piotares, London, 1894. M. K. Kellogg, 
Researches into the History of "2ki Belle JardinOre"" of Raphael, London, 
1860. Fliliard, Le Raphael d'vn miUion, GazetU dee Beaton ArU, Sep- 
tember, 1877. G. J. Gavallacci, La Madonna di Vallombroea di Rt^aeUo 
di Urbino, Florence, 1870. Baron G. B. Ton Idphart^ Kotiee htatorique 
eur un tablecm de Raphael, Paris, 1867. Mgr. Farabulini, Lettre eur la 
Yierge de SainU-Claire par Raphael, Paris, 1878. P. V. BeUoo, La Vierge 
au Poieeon de Raphael, Vktib and Lyons, 1833. G. too Fabriosy, BU 
BogenannU kleine kL Familie RafaeVe tm Xowvrtf, in the Repertorium fSr 
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XufuiwUtentehaft, Bd, XIL, Meft a Hfibner, 2He Sixtinitche Madonna^ 
in the Jahrbvchfur Kungtwiuenachaft, 1870, Vol IIL, pp. 249-4879. G. Por- 
tig, JHe SixtiniBche JfadomM von Haphael^ LetpdOf 1883. G. Ton Pnlnky, 
Raphael Santi in der Ungariaehen ReieK% OaUerie, Budft-Perth, 1883. G. 
Grnyec, Le Saini George et let deux Baint Michel de Raphael au Jfitsie du 
Louvre^ in Qatette dee Beaux ArU^ li^yli 1889. . . . On Baphael u por- 
trait-p»inter, lee espeoially F. A. Grayer, m abore in Bibliography. Among 
special artidea referring to portraits are also, Di aleuni rilraUi deUe gaUerie 
Jlorentine, I due ritraUi di Re^aeUo, article by E. BldoUi in VArehioio 
atorieo deW Arte, IV., pp. 435-465. 11 rUraUo del CardinaU Alidoei di Raf- 
faello, article by E Mttnts in VArehioio Storico delV Arte, IV., pp. 828-887. 
J. Delmati, Le portrait du due (f Urhino par Raphdil dane la collection du 
eorntea Sttardi, aujourd'hui Jfarenzi de Bergamo, a»ee notee et documente 
hiaiariques, Milan, 1891. F. A. Grayer, Portrait de Jeanne d'Aragon par 
Raphael^ Oaxette dee Beaux Arte, 3d Series, XXII, p. 465, Paris, 1880. 
Works referring to the frescoes of Raphael, in the Vatican, Fsmesina, etc., 
are almost endless ; a few of them are mentioned here : L. Gmner and B. 
Flatner, IFreechi delta villa Magliana di RaffaeUo (f Urbino, etc., Rome, 1847. 
Flatner, Beechreibung der Btadt Rom, 1833. Pistolesi, II Vatieano descritto. 
F. GecToti, Le PiUure delle Stame Vntieane, Rome, 1869-73. Hermann Dal- 
ton, Rafael und die Stanta delta SegneUura im Vatikan zu Rom, Bt Peters- 
burg, 1870. P. P. Montagnani, lUftetrazione etorieo-pUtorica, con inciHoni 
a contomi deXUpUture ndU Stanee Vaticane di Rqff'aello Sansio da Urbino, 
Rome, 1890. The same anther pnblished an earlier work in 1828 on the same 
snbjeot. A. Tredeleabarg, Ueber RafaeVa Schvle von Athen, Berlin, 1843. 
Grayer, Im Frefiquea de Raphael au Vatican, Paris, 1869. W. W. Lloyd, 
Raphael in the Vatican, London, 1866. W. Scherer, Ueber RaphaePa Schute 
von At hen, Vienna, 1873. Brann, Die Compoaitionen der Wandgem&lde 
Raphaela im Vatican, Berlin. J. P. Richter, Ueber RafaeVa Sehule von Athen^ 
Heidelbetg, 1883. A. Springer, Re^aeTa Sehule von Athen, Vienna, 1888. 
A. Springer, RafaePa Diqniid^ Bonn, 1860. H. Dollmayr, Lo Staniino da 
bagno del cardinale Bibbiena, in VArchivio Storico delV Arte, IIL, p^ 278. 
JiiHa Ohfftwright, Raphael in Rome, 1896 (from the Portfolio). For special 
details npon the Famesina, see besides Crowe and Caraloaselle, Mtlnts, and 
Paanvant : G. Bigot, Rapha^il et la Famiaine, Paris, 1884 ; English edition, 
London, same date. R. FQnter, Fameaina-Studien, Rostock, 1880. A. 
Ventnri, La Fameaina, Rome, 1890. Gognoni, Agoatino Chigi il Magnifieo. 
Arfchnr Weese, Anteil an dem maleriachen Schmucke der Villa Famesina, 
1894. A nnmber of special works have been dcToted to the cartoons and 
the tapestries, among which are : E MUnta, Lea Tapiaaeriea de Raphael au 
Vatican et dana lea prineipaux m^udea et collectiona de VEurope, Paris. 
E MOnts, BUtoire de la Tapiaaerie en Italie, Paris, 188a Chronique dea 
Arte, 1876, Nos. 28-38, 1877, Nos. 35, 36, 1879, Na 86. Koch, RitfaeVa Tap* 
eten im Vatican, Vienna, 187& See G. Lafenestre, Gazette dea Braftx Arte, 
Hofember 1, 1880, for a stndy on certain fragments of the cartoon of the Gall- 
ing of Peter in Ghantilly collection. G. F. Waagen, Treasoxes of Art in Eng- 
land. G. F. Waagen, Die Cartona von Rafael in beaonderer Beziehung auf die 
nath denaOben geartrkten Teppiche in der Rotunde dea K&niglichen Mnaeuum 
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8U Berlin^ Berlin, 186a W. W. lAojd, Christiaxiity in iha Oartoona of 
Baphael, London, 1806. 

There are many eaiiy works npon Raphael, moil of wliioh have been oom- 
pletely snpeneded. 

FmIo Oioyio*B notloe of Bftphael, whioh ia the earliest in pofait of date, waa 
fint pnUished by Tiraboaohi in hia Btoria deUa LeUeratura Raliana^ and 
among the older worka treating of Raphael are Lomaaao, TraUato dtUT arU 
dellapUtura^ Milan, 158S. BeUori, Detcrigione dsOe Imnagini dipinU da 
RttfaeUo neUe earner* del Vatieano^ Rome, 18Q5i Belkri, I>e8erigloiu deUt 
imagini dipinte da R^ffaeUe <f UrMno nei pahuuo Vatieano^ Rome, 1751. 
Gamolli, VUa inedUa di RaffaeOo da Urbino, Rome, 1700 (thia waa the re- 
production in good faith by CamoUi of a work whioh proved to be a forgery). 
Franoeaooni, Congettura eheuna UUera ereduiadi BaldasMre Castiglione Ha 
di RaffaeUo^ Rome, 1799. G. P. Landon, Fiet et (BtwreB det Peinirea^ Paria, 
1808-18aa H. H. Fueaali, Ueber daa Leben und die Werke Raphaa 8angio\ 
Zorioh, 181S. 6. Chr. Brann, Raphael Satueio's Leben und Werke^ Wiesbaden, 
1855. R. Dnppa, The Life of Raffaello, London, 1816 and 1846. Sir Joehna 
Reynolds' Raflkello, from hia oharaotera of celebrated artiafca, ia inolnded in 
Duppa'8 Rafaello. F. Rehberg, Rafael aw Urbino^ Mnnich, 1821 W. 
L'ibke, RafaeU Leben^ Dresden, 1822. Carlo Fea» Notizie intorno Rqff'aeUo 
iSamio da Urbino ed aleune di lui opere, Rome, 1832. G. Quatrem^re de 
Qnincy. HUtoire de la Vie et dee Ouvragea de Raphael^ Paris, 1824 (there 
have been subseqaent English and Italian editions). G. K Nagler, Re^ad 
ale Menach und Kiinetler^ Manioh, 1886. 

THE large and liberal hand wherewith Heaven is some- 
times pleased to accumulate the infinite riches of its 
treasures on the head of one sole f avourite, showering 
on him all those rare gifts and graces, which are more com- 
monly distributed among a larger number of individuals, and 
accorded at long intervals of time only, has been clearly 
exemplified in the well-known instance of Baphael Sanzio 
of Urbino.* 

No less excellent than graceful,"^ he was endowed by 
nature with all that modesty and goodness which may occa- 
sionally be perceived in those few favoured persons who 
enhance the gracious sweetness of a disposition more than 
usually gentle, by the fair ornament of a winning amenity, 
always ready to conciliate, and constantly giving evidence 

* AU throngh thia life the Italian word graMioao, whioh really msaiia gia- 
ciona, amiable, ia tranalated graoefoL 
I Hia name waa RaffiieUo Santi ; the Santi waa Latinized to Saaotina and 
baok to Sanzio. 
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of the most refined consideration for all persons and nnder 
every circamstance. The world received the gift of this 
artist from the hand of Nature when, vanquished by Art in 
the person of Michael Angelo^ she deigned to be subjugated 
in that of Saphael^ not by art only but by goodness also. 
And of a truths since the greater number of artists had up 
to that peiiod derived from nature a certain rudeness and 
eccentricity which not only rendered them uncouth * and 
fantastic, but often caused the shadows and darkness of 
vice to be more conspicuous in their lives than the light and 
splendour of those virtues by which man is rendered immor- 
tal ; so was there good cause wherefore she should, on the 
contrary, make all the rarest qualities of the heart to shine 
resplendently in her Baphael, perfecting them by so much 
diffidence, grace, application to study, and excellence of life, 
that these alone would have sufficed to veil or neutralize 
every fault, however important, and to efface all defects, 
however glaring they might have been. Truly may we 
affirm that those who are the possessors of endowments so 
rich and varied as were assembled in the person of Saphael, 
are scarcely to be called simple men only, they are rather, 
if it be permitted so to speak, entitled to the appellation of 
mortal gods ; and further are we authorized to declare, that 
he t who by means of his works has left an honoured name 
in the records of fame here below, may also hope to enjoy 
such rewards in heaven as are commensurate to and worthy 
of their labours and merits. 
Baphael was bom at IJrbino,' a most renowned city of 

*Bfe«d abMiit-iiiinded (otf ratio) for nncoatb. 

t For he snd hli uid has, in this Mntenoe, read they and their and have. 

* A paenge in Bembo*a epitaph of Raphad in the PMitheon implies that he 
died upon the anniYonary of liia birth, namelj, Good Friday (as assamed by 
Vasaci). The fMt that Good Friday is a movable Fut has been farther 
oomplioated by the possibility of oonnting either by the Julian calendar or 
the astronomical tablea. In 1483 Good Friday f eU npon March 26 or 28 ; in 
1500, the year of Raphael*s death, npon April A. Hence there is confusion 
among authorities upon what is reaUy a matter of not muph importance, 
MOnts, Springer, Faliard, and Robinson accepting March 28 as the date, 
Pessarant, d^meat^ Layard, and others accepting April S. 
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Italy, on Good Friday of the year 1483, at three o'clock of 
the night.' His father was a certain Giovanni de' Santi/ a 
painter of no great eminence in his art, bnt a man of snfS- 
oient intelligence nerertheless, and perfectly competent to 
direct his children into that good way which had not for 
his misfortune been laid open to himself in his younger 
days. And first, as he knew how important it is that a 
child shonld be nourished by the milk of its own mother, 
and not by that of the hired nurse, so he determined when 
his son Raphael (to whom he gave that name at his baptism, 
as being one of good augury) was bom to him, that the 
mother of the child, he having no other, as indeed he never 
had more,' should herself be the nurse of the child. Gio- 

* Aboat nine in the eTening at tfaii MMon of the year. Thid Italians oom* 
menoed the enumeration of the honn at one honr after sanaet. 

* Gioranni Santi waa bom circa 1440 and died in 1494. He niaixied Ma^ 
Ciarla, daughter of a weU-to-do meiohant of Urbino. She wai the mother 
of Baphael and died in 1491. Two other children of the Santi died in in- 
fancy. GioTaani married a aeoond wife, Bemadina di Parte, in 1492 ; her 
only ohUd died while young. After the decease of GioTanni Santi his 
brother, the priest Dom Bartolommeo, became the guardian and tutor of Raph- 
ael, whose maternal aunt, Santa Santi, oonstantly befriended him, as did his 
maternal unde, Simone Oiarla. 

Giovanni Ssnti waa an excellent master, as is shown by his pictures in the 
galleries pf London, Berlin, and Milan. His instructor in art was probably 
Meloszo da Forli In 14fi9 Piero della Franoesoa lodged with Giovanni and 
very possibly influenced his work. The importance of Giovanni Santi in the 
Umbrian School waa only recognized in the present century. See Pasnvant 
on the Santi fiimily and his biography of Giovanni He had a taste for lit- 
erature and composed a long cbronide in tcrza rimti^ celebrating the acts of 
Duke Federigo of Urbino. 

In 1450 Peruzsolo Ssnti came from the village of Oolbordolo to UrUno, and 
in 1468, his aon Sante, a general provision merchant, bought a house, or rather 
two adjoining houses, in the Contrada del Monte, now Oontcada di BaAello, 
near the market Here Baphael was bom. Muzio Oddi, a local architect, pur- 
chased the house in the seventeenth oentuiy, and raising some of the ceilings 
altered it so much that it is doubtful if any of the rooms now entirely retain 
their original appearanoa Oddi plaoed an inscription on the house ; and 
this hqjide still exists. In 1878 the Royal Academy of Urbino bought the 
house. The Academy has restored the building, and exhibits there, besides 
a collection of reprodnotions, the battered fresco of Giovanni Santi, said, 
though upon no certain grounds, to oontain the portraits of his wife and of 
Baphael as an infant. See M MQnta'a i{<g»Aai{. 

•See note i. 
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yanni further desired that in its tender years, the boy should 
rather be brought up to the habits of his own family, and 
beneath his paternal roof, than be sent where he must ac- 
quire habits and manners less refined, and modes of thought 
less commendable, in the houses of the peasantry, or other 
untaught persons.* As the child became older Qioyanni 
began to instruct him in the first principles of painting, 
perceiving that he was much inclined to that art and find- 
ing him to be endowed with a most admirable genius ; few 
years had passed therefore before Bapbael, though still but 
a child, became a valuable assistant to his father in the 
numerous works which the latter executed in the State of 
TJrbino.' 

At length this good and affectionate parent, knowing that 
his son would acquire but little of his art from himself, re- 
solved \o place him with Pietro Perugino,' who, according 

* It is probable that Raphael had a fairly good education. When hie father 
died he was not rich, bat the boy was freed from any immediate embarrass- 
ment and was able to oontinae his studies. The estate wss lettled only after 
years of litigation. 

V As slresdy stated in note 4, Gioranni Santi was an excellent master, and al- 
though he died in 14M he may have taught Raphael the rudiments of painting, 
but the boy could hardly have assisted his fathei^ The artists of the Renais- 
sance were preoooioos ; Mantegna at seventeen painted for a Padnan church ; 
Michelangelo at fifteen sonlptored the faxm ; Pemgino was apprenticed when 
nine years old, Andrea del Sarto when seven. Allowing eight years for appren- 
ticeship and ** companionship,'* Raphael may have finished hie preliminary 
studies at the age of sixteen years ; during this period he probably received 
instruction from Timoteo Viti, and had seen oertain works of Justus of Ohent, 
Piero della Franoesca, Meloaio da Forli, and possibly also engravings after 
Mantegna and SchSngauer. Although the beUef that Timoteo Viti was the 
first master of Raphael is questioned by some critics, others, including Mfints, 
Layard, and Hinghetti, hare decided in its favor, and Morelli is tne especial 
champion of the theory ; see bis Italian Masters in German Galleries, also 
Mttnts*8 Raphdil, p. 27, and Min^^hetti'a Raflkello, Knglish edition, pp. 21-28. 

* Raphael was not apprenticed to Perugino by Giovanni Santi, who died in 
1404, and whose wiU proves that the boy Raphael was in Urbino at the time 
of his Other's death. Professor Anton Springer (as also Morelli) shows that 
Perugino was almost constantly absent from Perugia from 1408 to 1400. On 
Jane S, 1400, Raphael appeared as a witness against his stepmother Ber* 
nardina, and on May IS, 1500, Dom Bartolomeo spoke in court of Raphael^s be- 
ing absent from Urbino and signed a paper ^^pro ditto BaphaeU abtenUJ" 
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to what Giovanni had been told^ was then considered to 
hold the first place among the painters of the time. Where- 
fore^ proceeding, to Perugia for that purpose, and finding 
Pietro to be absent from the city, he occupied himself, to 
the end that he might await the return of the master with 
the less inconvenience in the execution of certain works for 
the church of San Francesco in that place.* But when 

This would seem to fix the date of RaphAeFs jornney to Pemgia within nar- 
row limits. See A. Springer, HaphasUtudUn, in SMtachHJt, Ste$ Heft, 187H. 
Signor Minghetti, who has made a special study of the masters of Raphael, 
assigns 149^1500 as the date of RaphaePs arrival in Perugia, that is to say, the 
favorable moment when Peragino was oommenoing one of his greatest works, 
the decoration of the Sala del Cambio. Messrs. Crowe and Cavaloaselle still 
adhere to the old belief that Raphael left home when a child, aud began to 
stndy under Pemgino as early as 1405. Their aiguments are clever bat not 
convincing. 

Morelli, Italian Masters in German Galleries, pp. 285-340, makes an earnest 
plea in favor of Timoteo Viti as the first real master of Raphael, and as one 
who painted " Raphaelite *' pictures before Raphael was old enough to be 
able to paint them. He claims that the boy served his first art apprentice- 
ship in Urbino, beginning under his &ther, and continuing with Vimoteo until 
he went to Perugia in 1499-1500. See Morelli, op. cK., for long and caiefnl 
comparison of the style of many works by Viti and Raphad. 

It is only of late years that the merits of Timoteo Viti have been recognised. 
He was probably bom in Ferrara about 1467. At the age of twenty-three he 
was sent to Bologna to learn the goldsmith^s art, but entered the studio of 
Francia instead. Timoteo returned to Urbino in 1495 ; he married there in 
1591 and held the office of court painter under the successive Dukes ; in 1513 
he occupied the post of chief magistrate. He died in 1523. The works of 
Viti are rare ; for details see Morelirs ItaUan Masters in German GUleries, 
pp. 285-340. It was probably from Viti that Raphael derived those marked 
characteristics of the Ferrarese school visible in his earlier works, which betray 
the pupil of Francia and Costa. 

A fine drawing of a man in a black cap in the British Museum has been 
called the portrait of Timoteo Viti by Raphael Morelli (Italian Painters, 
XL, p. 83) attributes it to Sodoma. 

* It is doubtful if Giovanni Santi ever painted in Perugia or executed any 
work for the church of San Francesco; no documents exist to prove it 
Possibly Vasari here refers to the picture of the Resurrection of Christ 
painted by the young Raphael, which is now in the Vatican. As this picture 
was executed for, and was formerly in, the church of San Francesco, the 
hypothesis appears to be reasonable. In the collection of drawings at Oxford 
are two sheets of drawings of the gaardians of the tomb; as the painting 
has often been attributed to Perugino, the existence of these drawings would 
tend to prove that Raphael was responsible for a part of the work. Mesais. 
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Pietro bad returned to Pemgia, Giovanni^ who was a per- 
Bon of very good manners and pleasing deportment^ soon 
formed an amicable acqnaintancesbip witb bim, and wben 
tbe proper opportunity arriyed, made known to bim tbe de- 
sire be bad conceived, in tbe most suitable manner tbat be 
oonld devise. Tberenpon Pietro, wbo was also exceedingly 
courteous, as well as a lover of fine genius, agreed to accept 
tbe care of Bapbael ; Giovanni tben returned to Urbino ; and 
having taken tbe boy, though not without many tears from 
his mother, wbo loved bim tenderly, be conducted bim to 
Perugia; wben Pietro no sooner beheld bis manner of 
drawing,'^ and observed tbe pleasing deportment of tbe 
youth, than he conceived tbat opinion of bim which was in 
due time so amply confirmed by tbe results produced in tbe 
after life of Baphael.^^ 

Crowe and CaTalcMeUeuemoliiied to giTeall of the ezeontion of the piot- 
ue to Baphael, but think that he reoeived a sketch for it from Peragino. 
Vaaan does not mention the allegory in the National Gallery entitled tbe 
Knight*B Dream ; this is an early work of Raphael, probably painted while 
studying at Urbino under Timoteo Viti, as the details of the piotnre strongly 
recaU the authenticated works of that master. The pen-and-ink drawing for 
it is in the same gallery. There is another youthful work, a small St. Michael 
in the Louvre, painted on the baok of a draught-board for Duke Guidobaldo. 

>• The so-called Sketoh-Book of Raphael now in the Academy at Venice 
contains some studies which were cTidently executed during RaphaePs ap- 
prentioeahip under Perugina There axe one hundred and six drawings on 
fifty-three sheets, some of them showing signs of once having been bound in 
a book. They have aroused much controversy among critics. Morelli is of 
the opinion that the sketches are by different bauds, and that very few 
of the drawings are by Raphael himsell For details of the controversy 
and a critical examination of the Sketoh-Book see Morelli, Italian Masters 
in Gennea Galleries ; Kahl, Da» venexianUehe /SkUzenbueJi, Leipsio, 1882 ; 
Sehmaraow, BaphaeVs SkUuenbtteh in venediffy in the PreuuUiche Jahr- 
bUeKer, Berlin, 1888, and MQntz, op. ctt., pp. 6S^-78 (the latter author gives 
many reproductions of the drawings). Morelli claims to have discovered no 
less than one hundred and eighteen of PSnturioohio^s drawings among the 
works ascribed to Raphael in different ooUections. He includes among these 
the drawing (in the Academy of Venice) made from the marble group of the 
Three Graces, which stood in the libreria of Siena until it was removed to 
the Opera del Duomo. Although MoreUi gives this drawing to Pinturicchio, 
many fiunoua critics believe it to be by Raphael. See B. MQntz, RaphaHl^ 
121-129, and F. A. Gruyer, Raphael et VAntiquiU, I., pp. 240^245. 

" The house of Perugino in which Raphael worked still exists in the Via 
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It is a well-known fact that while studying the manner of 
Pietro, Baphael imitated it so exactly at all points,^ that hia 
copies cannot be distinguished from the original works of 
the master," nor can the difference between the perform- 
ances of Baphael and those of Pietro be discerned with any 
certainty. ^^ This is proved clearly by certain figures still to 
be seen in Perugia, and which the former executed in a 
picture painted in oil in the Church of San Francesco, for 
Madonna Maddalena degr Oddi. The subject of this work 
is the Assumption of the Virgin," and the figures here 
alluded to are those of Our Lady and of the Sayiour him- 
self, who is in the act of crowning her ; beneath them and 
around the tomb are the Apostles, who contemplate the 
celestial glory, and at the foot of the painting, in a pre- 
della divided into three stories, is the Virgin receiying the 
Annunciation from the Angel, the Adoration of the Magi, 
and the Infant Christ in the Temple, with Simeon who 
receives the Divine Child into his arms. This painting is 
without doubt executed with extraordinary diligence, and 

DelinoM of Perngia. It beut a oommemontiT* taUei let np by the Mimi- 
eipaUty in 1865. 

>* The art of Raphael ie divided into thiee diitinot rtagee of derelopment. 
Finti the Perogian, from 1500 to ISOtt, whioh bean the imprees of Penigino*e 
teaofaing and (aee Morelli) of the stiU eerlier instmotions of Timoteo VitL 
The Moond, or Florentine, shows more indiyidnality, bnt is inflnenoed by 
Leonardo, Fra Bartolommeo, and Lnca SignoreUi. In the third, or Roman 
period, from 1508 to 1520, Raphael is inflnenoed by Miohelangelo, bnt attaina 
his complete development. One mnst add to this that not only the masters 
enumerated above, bnt nearly all the oonspicnous painters of his time had 
their influenoe npon this aU-reoeptive, all-assimilative mind. 

1' An example of this is shown in the Coronation of the Tiiginf whioh 
Raphael painted after Pemgino had left Perngia in 15Q9L 

>« The fsmons little piotnre in the Louvre called ApoQo and Marsyaa, a 
stndy for whioh is in Venioe, has provoked a long famoas oontroveny. Mr. 
Morris Moore purchased the picture under the conviction that it was an early 
work by Raphael, and eventually it was bought as such from him by the 
Louvre. Critics are divided respecting its authorship ; much eamestnees and 
some acrimony have been displayed in their controversy ; many critics refuse 
to accept it as a Raphael Pintnricchio has been suggested as the painter, 
and MoreUi says that its author is someone having a close affinity with the 
style of Pemgino. 

M This is more properly a Coronatioo. 
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all who have not a thorough knowledge of the manner of 
Pietro^ will assuredly take it to be a work of that master, 
whereas it is most certainly by the hand of Raphael.^* 

After the completion of this picture, Pietro repaired for 
certain of his occasions to Florence when Raphael departed 
from Perugia and proceeded with several of his friends to 
Citt& di Gastello, where he painted a picture in the same 
manner, for the church of Sant' Agostino,*^ with one repre- 
senting the crucified Sayiour,^' for that of San Domenico ; 

>• The Coroiiatloii of the ^^rgin was painted in 1S02-04, and ii now in the 
Vatioan. The oompoaitioa of the piotore la frankly difided into two quite 
separate portions, oonneoted only by the nptnmed gasing of the Apostles who 
stand in the lower half of the piotore. The inflaenoe of Pemgino may be no- 
tioed in the upper portion of the picture, and in the predMla aa welL Of 
the angels M. Mtlnts says : " They hare a mingled graoe and pride which re- 
oall rather the Florentine, than the Umbrian school. Botticelli would not 
have diaaTowed them.** The contract mentions Raphael as "Master.** 
Vaaari eridently considered the picture of little importance when he prepared 
his first edition, as he barely mentioned it. Original drawings (at present in 
the Mnseun of lille) for this picture ihow that boys in tights and douUete 
posed for the first studies of Christ and the Virgin. ThepredeOa is in the 
Tatioan, and cartoons for it are in the LouTre, at Oxford, and in the ooUeo* 
tion at Stockholm. 

" In the museums of Oxford and of Lille are designs for a coronation of 8aa 
Hiocolo da Tolentino (probably painted in 1601-08). The picture is lost la 
tiie Pinacoteoa of Gitta di Castello are two paintings on canvas (in ruinous con- 
dition) which make up the two sides of a processional banner. They represent 
tiie Trinity and the Creation of Bve, and have been attributed to Raphael* 
Mcielli, Italian Masters, eta, p. 817, note, 1, ascribes the banner to Bnsebio 
di San Gioigio. Layard, who was an intimate pertonal friend of Morelli, says 
in his Eugler, edition of 1801 , that Morelli accredited the aforesaid banner to 
Francesco Thifer, but refers to MoreIli*s note as abore, which in the Lon-> 
don edition of 1888 nsmes Gniebio and says nothing of Thifer. Neither critie 
is now living, and the annotators of these Tolumes are unawaie whether Lay- 
aBd*a note is an inadvertency or is the result of later information furnished 
by Morelli personally or in some later edition. 

1* This is the Dudley Crucifixion, formerly in the poaaession of Lord Dudley. 
It was exhibited at the winter exposition of the Royal Academy in 1892, and 
waa bought in 1893 by Lndwig Mond, Esq. , for 10,000 guineas. This waa the 
first picture signed by Raphael, "Raphakl Vrbinas, P.,*' ao that we may 
presume that at the time he painted the picture he had finished his appren- 
ticeship. Rapliael*s course of study under Perngino ended in 1502. Mr. 
Claode Phillips writes of this picture in the OazetU de$ Beavx ArU^ 1808, L, 
p. lOa Morelli, Italian Masters in German Galleries, pp. 888, 881, finds that 
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which last, if it were not for the name of Baphael written 
npon it, would be supposed by every one to be a work of 
Pietro Pemgino. For the church of San Francesco in the 
same city he painted*^ a small picture representing the 
espousals of Our Lady, and in this work the process of ex- 
cellence may be distinctly traced in the manner of Baphael, 
which is here much refined, and greatly surpasses that of 
Pietro. In the painting here in question, there is a 
church drawn in perspective with so much care that one 
cannot but feel amazed at the difQculty of the problems 
which the artist has set himself to solve. 

While Baphael was thus acquiring the greatest fame by 
the pursuit of this manner, the painting of the library 
belonging to the Cathedral of Siena, had been entrusted 
by Pope Pius II.'* to Bernardino Pinturicchio, who was 
a friend of Baphael's, and, knowing him to be an excel- 
lent designer, took the latter with him to Siena. '^ Here 

here the ** impremionable artitt " already fotgete his old master, l^oteo, for 
his new oneii Pemgino. 

1* This pictare, probably punted in ISOi, and now in the Brera at MQaa, 
is the famous *^ Sposalizio/* A Spo9ali$tio in the Mnaeom of Caen, and 
always hitherto attributed to Penigino, reaemblee it strikingly, and oritios 
generally hare olaimed that Baphael imitated, though he greaUy improved 
npon, his master's picture. Mr. Bemhard Berenson in the Oaxette de$ Beawt 
Arte, April, 1890, with excellent arguments and careful comparison, asserts 
that the picture in Caen is not by Perugino at all, but by Lo Spagna, and 
that so far from being the prototype of Baphael^s SpoMlUio^ it postdates 
and imitates the latter picture. The Csen Spoaalizio has been so gener- 
ally considered the genesis of BaphaeFs picture (while the grouping has 
also been compared with that in a predella by Pemgino at Pane) that the 
article by Mr. Berenson becomes one of great critical interest. A study in 
the Wicar Museum at Lille has been claimed as a sketch for the head of 
the Virgin in the Spottdiieio^ but later oriticiBm denies that the study is by 
Baphael. 

** Then Cardinal Francesco PiooolominL 

'* Some writers refuse to believe in a visit of Baphael to Biena at this pe- 
riod. Sigiamondo Tizio, in his history of Siena, does not mention him, 
although he gives the names of the other painters who worked in the city. 
For a diseuBsion of the vexed question of the cartoons, ace the Life of 
Pinturicchio, page d9S of Volume II. ; Schmarsow's Kaphael und Pinttt- 
ricehio in Siena; Crowe and Cayalcaselle's, Pasaavant^s, Mimtz'a, and Spring- 
•r*a works on Baphael, and Morelli's Italian Maaters in German GaUeriea The 
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Baphael made Pintnricchio certain of the designs and car- 
toons for that work : nor would the yonng artist have failed 
to continue there, bat for the reports which had reached 
him concerning Leonardo da Vinci, of whose merits he 
heard many painters of Siena speak in terms of the highest 
praise. They more especially celebrated the cartoon which 
Leonardo had prepared in the Sala del Papa at Florence, 
for a most beautiful group of horses which was to be exe- 
cuted for the Oreat Hall of the Palace. They likewise 
mentioned another cartoon, representing nude figures, and 
made by Michel Angelo Buonarroti, in competition with 
Leonardo, whom he had on that occasion greatly surpassed. 
These discourses awakened in Baphael so ardent a desire to 
behold the works thus commended, that, moyed by the 
love he ever bore to excellence in art, and setting aside all 
thought of his own interest or convenience, he at once pro- 
ceeded to Florence." 
Arrived in that place,'' he found the city please him 

iMlanoe of eridenoe aeema, however, to mpport VMari in hi* itatemeiii. 
Between 1501 and 1508 we find Baphael in Cittk di OarteUo^ Urbino, Flor- 
ence, and Perugia, and poeaibly in Bologna alto, lo that it la not unlikely that 
he went to Siena at the invitation of Pintorioohio. It ia possible that at 
this time Baphael made a drawing of two of the Three Graces, an antique 
group which was then in the library and is now in the Opera del Duomo ; 
this drawing is in the Academy of Venice (Morelli, however, says it is by 
Pintorioohio). Here, too, according to the conjectures of M. M&nts, Baphael 
'*may have been dassled by the paintings of Sodoma,*^ and first met Baldassaxe, 
Pemxd, and Giovanni Barile, "recruiting allies and rivals for the groat ar- 
tistic tournament which he was soon to hold in Borne, to the astonishment of 
all time to come.** Tradition says that BaphaePs portrait is to be found in 
the frescoes of the library, and at different times various figures have been 
pointed out as that of Baphael See Passavant, Jiaphael d*Vrbin, etc., 
I., p. 61. 

** The events which Vasari now describes may have occurred during Baph- 
aePs second or possibly his third visit to Florence. Baphael first came to 
Florence in 150i, but Michelangelo*s cartoon was not exhibited till 1506. 

^ He was given a letter to the Gonfsloniere Soderini by Giovanna della 
Bovere, Duchess of Urbino. " To the High and Magnificent Lord and most 
Honoured Father, Pier Soderini, €}onfaloniere of Florence. The bearer of 
this present is the painter Baphael of Urbino. The talent which he poiaesses 
has decided him to come to Florence for a time, to perfect himself in his art. 
His father was dear to me for his many ezceUent qualities, and I had not less. 
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eqaally with the works he had come to see, although the 
latter appeared to him divine ; he therefore determined to 
remain there for some time, and soon formed a friendly in- 
timacy with several young painters, among whom were 
Bidolfo Ghirlandajo, Aristotele San QbIIo, and others. '^ 

affeotion for hu aon, who ii a modest and agreeable young man, and one who 
will, I hope, make all pouible progress. This is why I specially recommend 
him to your lordship, begging yon to second him by all the means in yoor 
power. I shall look upon the services which you may rander him as done to 
myself, and be under the greatest possible obligation to you. Uxbino, Oc- 
tober 1, 150i, Joanna Feltria de Buvere (<ic), Dncissa Sane et Urbis Ptvfec- 
tissa." Grimm, Iku Leben RiaphaeU^ I., 83, and Wolzogen, Baphsel Santi, 
Bngliah edition, p. 234, note, do not believe that this letter is autheotio ; 
eqaally weighty authorities, Milanesi, Passavant, and Gaye, pronounce it gen- 
uine. For a discussion of this point, see Woliogen, op. e<C The letter was 
sold at auction in P^s in 1866 for *2fM francs 1 Hunts, op. eif., p. 150, note, 
cites many Urbinate documents sold at the same time, and their oo-existenoo 
seems to certify the genuineness of Giovanna^s letter. Pnngileoni doubted the 
identity of the person recommended by this letter, aa he discovered in the 
archives of Urbino the existence of another painter of the name of Raphael« 
son of Pietro GhiseUo ; but considering the relations of Giovanni Banti to 
the reigning house of Urbino, this hypothesis may be rejected. 

>« That city and works pleased him equally well and that both seemed to 
him '* divine" is a fitting introduction on the part of Vasari to Baphad, 
newly come to Florence, the supreme representative of the Tusoan art-devd- 
opment, first brought face to face with the city which was its cradle, its 
nursery, and its training-ground. Borne was to become Its final theatre, but 
Florence had been its creator, and when Baphael arrived in 1504 Florentine 
art was in a period of »turm und drang, and there was an intense fermen- 
tation of transition. Men were still eagerly questioning the future, but were 
beginning to doubt the past. Botticelli, Ghirlandajo, Filippino were still re- 
spected, but the artists in a tremor of expectation looked forward to the walls 
upon which Leonardo da Vind and ICchelangelo were painting their battles 
of Pisa and of Anghiari. Soon men would condenm Perugino^s work as ob- 
solete. The door was opening upon the new order of things, the artists were 
crowding to the threshold, but so new indeed was this order that not only 
things but conditions changed, and where a whole group of peers had stood 
shoulder to shoulder in the fifteenth century, only three men entered the 
sixteenth century as supreme masters of the Tusco-Boman school — ^Leonardo, 
Baphael, and Michelangelo. Fra Bartolommeo and Andrea del Sarto stood by 
their sides, but as lesser men. Oorreggio and Titian were fsr away In the 
north. The other einqueeentUti of Florence were pupils, followers, or, if 
individual artists, so completely dominated by the overpowering personality 
of two or three great maaters, that in the history of art they have yielded to 
the inevitable. 

It was a wonderful time, this last step of the upgrowth, and must have been 
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He was, indeed, mnch esteemed in that city, bnt above all, 
by Taddeo Taddei,^ who, being a great admirer of distin- 
gnished talent, desired to have him always in his house ^ 
and at his table. Thereupon Baphael, who was kindliness 
itself, that he might not be surpassed in generosity and 
courtesy, painted two pictures for Taddeo,^ wherein there 
are traces of his first manner, derived from Pietro, and also 
of that much better one which he acquired at a later period 
by study, as will be related hereafter. These pictures are 

(me of intenae excitement. RapiuMl worked from the fresooee of Maeaooio; 
he may hsre known BottioeUi, hsTe eeen Filippino lappi Jnat before hU 
death, hare heard from Andrea della Robbia how he helped earry DonateUo 
to hie gra^e ; heard too the ttory of BaTonaiola from hie ardent f oUowen, 
Bacoio deUa Porta and Lorenxo di Credi, a etory whioh wonld have been told 
all the more eameetly in thoee days when the Repnblioan Soderini wae ** per- 
petoal'* chief magistrate of Florence. Not even the realization of the oul- 
mination in Rome in the 8tanz$ of the Vatioan and under the Tanlting of thtt 
Sistine is more stimolating to the art lover than is the interest of this tima 
when Baphael first saw the work of DonateUo, Ghiberti, the Della Bobbiai 
and first met Leonardo da Vinoi and Michelangelo Bnonarroti face to face. 

M Dnring the foor years of his stay in Florence, Raphael was bnt littls 
known ; Albextini does not even mention him in the famous JfemoriaU^ and 
hiB large commissions came wholly from his native Umbria. Only a few 
Flonntine amatonrs ordered easel piotnres of him ; and the fact, tays M. 
MOnts, determined the nature of his work and caused this Florentine so- 
ymm to become the ** period of his liadonnas "— not the great virgins of 
altsr-pieoes for churohes, bnt of easel pictures for private palaces. Taddeo 
Taddd, Lorenso Nasi, and the Dei were among his few Florentine patrons. 
The beautiful Madonna del CSran Dnoa in the Pitti is said to date from about 
1501 

*• This house stiU exists in the Tia San GaDo and bears a modem inscrip- 
tion, Raffaello da Urbino fu oapUe di Taddeo di FranceBco Taddei in qus$ta 
eaaa fui MDV. (Raphael of Urbino was the gnest of Taddeo di Francesco 
Tsddei in this house in the year 1605.) 

** One of these pictures, the Madonna of the Meadow, dated 1506, is in the 
Imperial Art Museum at Vienna The other psinting is considered by Pas- 
savast to be the Holy Family in the Bridgewater Gallery, London. Messrs. 
Crowe and Cavaloaselle suggest the Holy Family with the beardless St. Joseph 
at the Hermitage. M. Clement, however, believes this picture to be one of 
those painted for Guidobaldo. With a few exceptions Raphaers easel pict- 
ures were painted in oiL His early works were entirely executed by his own 
hand, bat later he entrusted pupils with a large part of the work, until at 
last he sometimes did little more than supervise the painting. Raphael's 
share in his various piotuzes is discussed in nearly all of the important biog- 
Tiiphies of the artJstb 
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still carefully preserved by the heirs of the above-named 
Taddeo. Baphael also formed a close friendship with Lo- 
renzo Nasi, and the latter, having taken a wife at that 
time, Baphael painted a picture for him, wherein he repre- 
sented Our Lady,^ with the Infant Christ, to whom San 
Giovanni, also a child, is joyously offering a bird which is 
causing infinite delight and gladness to both the children. 
In the attitude of each there is a childlike simplicity of the 
utmost loveliness : they are besides so admirably coloured, 
and finished with so much care, that they seem more like 
living beings than mere paintings. Equally good is the 
figure of the Madonna : it has an air of singular grace and 
even divinity, while all the rest of the work — the fore- 
ground, the surrounding landscape, and every other par- 
ticular, are exceedingly beautiful. This picture was held 
in the highest estimation by Lorenzo Nasi so long as he 
lived, not only because it was a memorial of Baphael, who 
had been so much his friend, but on account of the dignity 
and excellence of the whole composition : but on the 9th of 
August, in the year 1548, the work was destroyed by the 
sinking down of the hill of San Giorgio ; when the house 
of Lorenzo was overwhelmed by the fallen masses together 
with the beautiful and richly decorated dwelling of the 
heirs of Marco del Nero, and many other buildings. It is 
true that the fragments of the picture were found among 
the ruins of the house, and were put together in the best 
manner that he could contrive, by Battista the son of Lor- 
enzo, who was a great lover of art. 

After having completed these works, Baphael was himself 
compelled to leave Florence and repair to Urbino,* where 

M fphifl is the Madonna del CardeUino (of the goldfinoh), now in the XJiBxi, 
painted in 1508. The bride of Lorenn) Nasi who reoeived this pictnxe as 
a wedding gift was Sandra Oanigiani, and it was for a member of her fxmSly 
that Baphael painted the Canigiani Madonna, see note 99. In the baok- 
ground is an idealized view of the Dnomo and the Campanile. This is prob- 
ably the first picture which shows the transition from the Peroginesque to 
Baphael*s own manner. The BeUe JardinOre of the Lonvre marks tlie next 
step. *• In 150i. 
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his mother and Gioyanni his father having both died^"' his 
affairs were in mnch confusion. While thus abiding in 
UrbinOy he painted two pictures of the Madonna for Ouido- 
baldo of Montefeltro> who was then Captain-general of the 
Florentines ; these pictures are both small^ but are exceed- 
ingly beautiful examples of BaphaeFs second manner ; they 
are now in the possession of the most illustrious and most 
excellent Guidobaldo, Duke of Urbino.*^ For the same 
noble, the master executed another small picture, represent- 
ing Christ praying in the garden, with three of the Apostles, 
who are sleeping at some distance,^ and which is so beauti- 
fully painted that it could scarcely be either better or other- 
wise were it even in miniature. After having been long in 
the possession of Francesco Maria, Duke of Urbino, this 
picture was presented by the most illustrious lady, his 
consort, the Duchess Leonora, to the Venetians, Don Paolo 
Giustiniano and Don Pietro Quirini, brothers of the Holy 
Hermitage of Camaldoli, and was placed by them, like a 
relic or sacred thing, in the apartments of the principal of 
that Hermitage, where it remains, honoured both as a 
memorial of that illustrious lady and as being from the 
hand of Raphael of Urbino. 

Having completed these works and arranged his affairs, 
Baphael returned to Perugia, where he painted a picture of 
Our Lady with San Giovanni Battista and San Niccold, for 
the Chapel of the Ansidei Family," in the Church of the 

MThu statement ie erroneoiu. Giovanni Santi died, aa already noted, in 
1494. BaphaePs mother, liagia Giarla, died in 1491. 

*i MH. C16ment and Grayer believe these piotnrea to liaye been the Holy 
Family with the beardless St. Joseph at the Hermitage of St. Petersburg and 
the smaU Madonna of the Orleans Gsllery at GhantiUy. Messrs. Crowe and 
CavalcaseUe also think it probable that the latter was one of the piotnres 
psinted for Gnidobaldo. 

n M. Munta belieTea that this piotnre is lost, and does not credit FsssayanVs 
story regarding the disooTery of the aUeged Raphael which is now in the Na- 
tional Gallery, where, however, it is credited to Lo Spagna* 

** This pictnre, which is known as the Ansidei Madonna, and which was 
ordered by the Ansidei family for the chapel of St. Nicholas of Bari in the 
ehnzoh of Sb Fiorenxo at Pemgia, is now in the National GaUery, London. 
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Seryites : and at the Monastery of San Seyero^ a small Con- 
vent of the Order of Camaldoli, in the same city^ he painted 
a fresco ** for the Ohapel of Our Lady. The subject of this 
work is Christ in Glory, with God the Father, surrounded 
by Angels, and six figures of Saints seated, three on each 
side : San Benedetto, San Bomualdo, and San Lorenzo, on 
the one side namely ; with San Girolamo, San Mauro, and 
San Placido, on the other. Beneath this picture, which, 
for a work in fresco, was then considered yery beautiful," 

It WM bought by the nation from the Doke of ICftrlborongh for £70,000, the 
largest som ever given for a picture. The date which ia inaoribed on the 
border of the Virgin'a mantle has been Tarionaly read 150S, 1606^ and 1507. 
Two Bectiona of the predeUa are in Italy, the third ia in the poaseaaion of the 
Marqnia of Lanadowne. For further detaila aee M. 6niyer*i Viergn d* 
S€q>kael^ IIL, pp. 447-460, and alao an artide by Mr. Ca*Qde Phillipa in the 
Magairfnft of Art, VUL, p. I861. Rio thinka that the Anaidei ^■^^""n ahowa 
in a marked dogree the inflaence of Maaaodo. 

** A oontinaed aojonm in Perogia delighta one more and more with the 
amaitiTig labyrinth of mediBral lanea and alleya which borrow and twiat abont 
San Serero, and with the glorious panorama from the terraoea at ita aide. In 
all of piotureaqne Italy there ia nothing more piotureaqae, and yet at the aame 
time there ia a aenae of aolemnity upon everything, a aenie given by the vaat- 
neas of the horiaon, where great pilea of clonda hang over oitiea that are ahin- 
ing pointa npon the plain or dark spota according aa the inn lighta or leavea 
them. From theae platforms you may see the birth and growth and passing 
away of atocms whidi perhaps never reach the apeotator. Bverywhere there 
ia an overwhelming sense of vastness and of light 

Here the old Perogino and the young Raphael have painted npon the sama 
wall, and here (in 1506) Raphael has first felt the inspiration which culminated 
in his DUpuidy eiqireaaing it in this Perugian freaoo in oompoaitional foima 
directly prompted by the example of his friend, Fra Bartolommeo, and thus 
emphaaizing in the work of an Umbrian the tme Tuscan suooeasion of monu- 
mental composition. His new comxade-maater of Florence haa ahown him 
how to pass far beyond his old master of Perugia. Nevertheless the sainta 
painted at the bottom of the picture by Pietro Vanuoci do not quite deserve 
the blame that has been cast upon them. They are rather spiritless ; but al- 
though they show the hand of an octogenarian, it is that of an octogenarian 
who has been Perugina 

** Raphael only painted the upper' part of the fresea Having been caUed 
to Rome, he found it impossible to leave the Papal Court to finish it, and 
after his death the oommission waa given to Perugino, who executed it in 
1521. The fresoo has suffered much injury and has been restored by Giu- 
seppe Carattoli Some of the heads have been not merely repainted but 
recreated. 
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Baphael wrote his name in large and clearly legible letters. 
In the same city Baphael was commissioned to paint a pict- 
ure of Oar Lady by the nuns of Sanf Antonio of Padua ; 
the Infant Christ is in the lap of the Virgin and is fully 
clothed^ as it pleased those simple and pious ladies that he 
should be : on each side of Our Lady are figures of saints, 
San Pietro namely, with San Paolo, Santa Cecilia, and Santa 
Gaterina.* To these two holy virgins the master has given 
the most lovely features and most graceful attitudes ; he has 
also adorned them with the most fanciful and varied head- 
dresses that could be imagined — a very unusual thing at that 
time. In a lunette above this picture he painted a figure of 
the Almighty Father, which is extremely fine, and on the 
Predella are three scenes from the history of Christ, in very 
small figures. The first of these represents the Saviour 
praying in the garden ; in the second he is seen bearing the 
cross, and here the movements and attitudes of certain 
soldiers who are dragging him along, are singularly beau- 
tiful ; the third shows him lying dead in the lap of the 
Madonna. The whole work is without doubt very admi- 
rable : it is full of devout feeling, and is held in the utmost 
veneration by the nuns for whom it was painted. It is 
very highly commended by all painters likewise. 
But I will not omit to mention in this place, that after 

*• This ia the CoUmna Ri^hael, or the Madoniia di Beat* Antonio. It wm 
probably begnn 160&-1506. It was exhibited at the National Gallery, London, 
in 1871-1873, and was then withdrawn from exhibition by its owner, the Doke 
of Ripalda. In 1886 it was removed to the South Kensington Maseam, For its 
xeoent sale see Appendix In general oomposition it ia mooh like the Madonna 
del Baldaoohino. M. Grayer, Lm VUrga ds JRn^haSl^ HL, p. 403, gives the 
following list of figures : The Virgin and Child ; the young St John and 
Saints Peter, Paul, Catherine of Alexandria and Dorothea. In the tympanum 
is painted God the Father, giving a benediction. The cartoon for the picture 
ii in the Lonvre. The predeUa was in five parts, which axe scattered. One 
panel, Christ on the Mount of Olives, is In the oolleotion of Lady Burdett- 
Ooutta. Another, Christ bearing the Cross, was sold in 1884 from the Miles 
eoQeotion of Leigh Court, near Bristol (see B. MQntz, op. ctf., 235). A third, 
The Dead Christ, is in a private oolleotion in England. The fourth and fifth, 
St. Francis of Aasiai, and Qit Anthony of Padua, are in the Dulwioh Gallery. 
It has been stated that only three of ibieB» predella panels were by Baphael. 
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Baphael had been to Florence, he is known to have much 
changed and improyed his manner, from having seen the 
many works by excellent masters to be found in that city ; 
nay, the manner afterwards adopted by him was so little in 
common with his earlier one, that the works executed in the 
latter might be supposed to be by a different hand, and one 
much less excellent in the art. 

Before Baphael had left Perugia, he had been requested 
by Madonna Atalanta Baglioni to paint a picture for her 
chapel in the church of San Francesco,*' but as he could 
not at that time comply with her wishes, he promised that 
on his return from Florence, whither he was then obliged to 
proceed for certain affairs, he would not fail to do so. While 
in Florence, therefore, where he devoted himself with inde- 
scribable energy and application to the studies connected 
with his art, he prepared the cartoon for this chapel, with 
the intention of proceeding to execute it in San Francesco 
on the first opportunity that might present itself for doing 
so, a work which he afterwards accomplished. 

While Baphael was thus sojourning in Florence, Agnolo 
Doni was dwelling in that city ; now Agnolo was averse to 
spending money for other things, but for paintings or sculpt- 
ures, in which he greatly delighted, he would willingly pay, 
although he still did so as frugally as was possible. By him, 
therefore, Baphael was commissioned to paint a portrait of 
himself, as well as that of his wife, and both were executed, 
as we now see them ; they are in the possession of Agnolo's 
son, Giovanni Battista, in the house which Agnolo built 
most handsomely and commodiously, at the comer of the 
Alberti, in the street of the Dyers, in Florence." 

"* San Bdrnardino rather, aooording to Bottari. 

M The wife, Ifaddaleiuk Doni, was one of the StrouL Theae two rather 
wooden portraits painted in 1506 »re in the Pitti They are from the hand of 
Ml artist who was making his first and somewhat timid essajs in portraitore. 
They are evidently inflaenoed by Leonardo, but they show too that direct- 
ness which Raphael, in spite of the " eerto ideaU *' which he so loved in other 
work, never for a moment forgot when he sat before a portrait panel or oanvaa, 
and which, although always dignified by style, at times became pitiless. Upon 
the back of each panel is a scene from the fable of Deacalion and Pyirha. 
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For Domenico Canigiani, Baphael also painted a pictare 
wherein he represented the Madonna with the Infant 
Christ ; the divine Child is caressing the little San Oiovanni 
who is brought to him by St. Elizabeth ; and the latter, 
while holding the boy, looks with a most animated connte- 
nance at St. Joseph, who stands leaning with both hands on 
his stafF ; he bends his head towards her with an expression 
of astonishment and of praise to Ood, whose greatness had 
bestowed this young child on a mother abeady so far ad- 
yanced in years. All appear to be amazed at the manner in 
which the two cousins treat each other at an age so tender, 
the one eyincing his reverence for the Saviour, the other 
affectionately caressing his companion. Every touch of the 
pencil in the heads, hands, and feet of this work has pro- 
duced such effect that the parts seem rather to be of the 
living flesh than the mere colours of the painter, however 
able a master of his art. This most noble picture is now in 
the possession of the heirs of Domenico Canigiani, by whom 
it is held in all that esteem which is due to a work of Ba- 
phael of Urbino.* 

While in the city of Florence, this most excellent painter 
studied the ancient works of Masaccio, and what he saw in 
the labours of Leonardo and Michael Angelo caused him still 
more zealously to prosecute his studies; he consequently 
attained to an extraordinary amelioration of manner, and 
made still further progress in art. Among other artists, Ba* 
phael formed a close intimacy with Fra Bartolommeo di San 
Marco, during his abode in Florence, the manner of that mas- 
ter pleasing him greatly, wherefore he took no small pains 

** This piotuztt, known as the Madonna Oanigiani, was ezeonted in 1500, and 
ia now in the old Pinakothek of Mnnich. In hia composition, as seen in ita 
present condition, Raphael has naed an almost geometrical form, the pure 
pyramid. Baxon Von Wolsogen, in his Baphael Santi (English edition, p. 
46), states that there were originally two boy angels who were considered 
•nperflnous by the Gallery Inspector of Dttsaeldorf where the pictare was 
plaeed for a time: He erased them, and the space has been filled with gray 
oloads. For details regarding the original drawings for this work, see Let 
YUrg€9 de Raphael, by F. A. Grayer, IIL, p. 390. 
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to imitate his colouring, teaching that good father on his 
part the rules of perspective, to which the monk had not 
previously given his attention. 

But just when this intercourse was most frequent and 
intimate, Baphael was recalled to Perugia ; here the first 
work which he performed was that in the church of San 
Francesco,^ where he completed the painting promised to 
the above named Madonna Atalanta Baglioni, for which he 
had prepared the cartoon in Florence, as we have said. In 
this most divine picture there is a dead Christ, whom they 
are bearing to the sepulchre, the body painted with so 
much care and freshness that it appears to have been only 
just completed.^^ When occupied with the composition 
of this work, Baphael had imagined to himself all the grief 
and pain with which the nearest and most affectionate rel- 
atives see borne to the tomb, the corpse of one who has 
been most dear to them, and on whom has, in truth, de- 
pended all the honour and welfare of the entire family. 
Our Lady is seen to be sinking insensible, and the heads of 
all the weeping figures are exceedingly graceful ; that of 

«• See note 87. 

*^ Atalanta Baglioni probably ordered this picture in 150S, bnt it was only 
completed in the summer of IWT. It is now in the Villa Borghese, Juat outride 
the Popolo Gate of Rome. It was ordered by Atalanta in conunemeration of 
the death of her eon Griffime. See the romantic story of tiie masaaore of the 
Baglioni in the chronicles of Blatarasso. This was Baphael*a first diamatio 
composition, and he made a great number of studies for this picture. These 
drawings are in the Uffiri, LouTre, UniTerrity Galleries, the British Museum, 
in Vienna, the Habich collection at Osssel, while in Oxford there are also a 
number of them. See Crowe and Cavalcaselle, L, pp. 902-817. Busavant 
thinks that an engraving by Mantegna furnished the idea, and M. MOnti 
says : ** His Christ is evidently inspired by Michelangelo's PUtd in Rome." 
Other critics have noticed the influence of Perugino*s Pietd painted for the 
nuns of Santa Chiaxa. Some of the poses also appear to haTe been taken 
from Michelangelo's Doni altarpiece. The predella is in the Vatican, it con- 
sists of three round panels. Faith, Hope, and Charity. For details concerning 
this picture, see the Oaxette det Beaux ArU for Norember 1, 1875, and the 
Maguine of Art, IX., pi 874, artiele by Mr. Claude Phillips, entitied " Plagi- 
arisms of the Old Masters." 

The freedom and beauty of Raphael's studies for this entombment far sur- 
pass the completed work, into which a reUtively wooden and rigid cfaaiaotar 
has pasiod- 
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San Giovanni more particnlarly^ his hands are clasped to- 
gether and he bends his head with an expression which can- 
not bnt moTC the hardest heart to compassion. Truly may 
we say that whoever shall consider the diligence and love, 
the art and grace exhibited in this work, has good reason 
to feel astonishment, and it does indeed awaken admiration 
in all who behold it, not only for the expression of the 
heads, bnt for the beauty of the draperies, and in short for 
the perfection of excellence which it displays in all its 
parts. 

When Baphael, having completed his work, had returned 
to Florence, he received a commission from the Dei, Flor- 
entine citizens, to paint the altar-piece for their chapel in 
the church of Santo Spirito : ^ this painting the master 
commenced and made considerable progress with the sketch 
for it, he likewise prepared a picture^ at the same time 
which was afterwards sent to Siena, but had first to be left 
with Bidolfo Ghirlandajo, on the departure of Baphael,^ 
to the end that he might finish an azure vestment which 
was still wanting when Raphael left Florence.' And this 

«• This is thb Madonna del Bdldaeehino which Raphael lefft unfinished in 
15QS when he went to Rome, It ia now in the Pitti Gallery. The inflnenoe 
of Fra Bartolommeo may be strongly felt in thia pioture. Morelli oaHa at- 
tentioa to the ainging sngeb at the foot of the throne aa a Venetian motiye. 
The eanopy or baldaechino waa added abont 1700 by Agostino Caaaana. ^e 
panel ia mnoh injured by oleaning and restoration. For a study of this work, 
see F. A. Gnyer, Let VUrgee de Raphaily IIL, pp. 477-409. 

«* The SelU Jdrdinikre in the Loayre ia supposed to be the piotuxe referred 
to here; Critioa are now inolined to aooept yaaari*a statement aa to Ridolfb's 
finiwhing the work. Bee Messrs. Crowe and CayaloaseUe*s Raphael, L, p. 864, 
note. It ia huoribed RAPHAELLO URB. KDVII. The Oolonna Mai^^«> 
at Berlin has also been aoggested as the one to which Vasari ref era. 

«« In 1508. 

«* Messra. Crowe and CayalcwseUe, Raphael, IL, p. 14, suggest that Michel* 
angelo may also haye been instrumental in bringing Raphael to Rome in 1608. 
Onie hostility between the two artists haa undoubtedly been exaggerated, and 
at this date eould hardly haye begun, so that the hypothesis of these authors 
is not wholly inadmissible, but what tended first of all to bring Baphael to 
Rome was that he was an Urbinate. At this time Rome was full of his fel* 
low-eoantrymeo, and what waa more likely than that the suggestion of Bra-- 
mante should haye found a weighty backing upon the part of other meni 
fayoraUy known to the pontiff? 
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last event happened from the circumstance that Bramante 
of TJrbino, being in the service of pope Julius II. for some 
little relationship that he had with Baphael and because 
they were of the same place, had written to the latter, in- 
forming him that he had prevailed with the Pope to entrust 
certain rooms which the Pontiff had caused to be built in 
the Vatican to his care, and that therein he might give 
evidence of his ability. The proposal gratified Raphael, 
and he left his works in Florence unfinished, the picture 
for the Dei family among the rest, but this last was in 
such a state that Messer Baldassare da Pescia afterwards, 
on the death of Raphael that is to say, caused it to be 
placed in the chapter-house of his native city. The master 
then proceeded to Rome, where he found on his arrival, 
that a large part of the rooms in the palace had already 
been painted, or were in process of being painted, by dif- 
ferent masters. In one of these apartments, for example, 
there was an historical picture completed by Piero della 
Francesca ; Luca da Cortona^ had made considerable prog- 
ress in the painting of one side of another ; Don Pietro 
della Gatta,^ abbott of San Clemente in Arezzo, had also 
commenced certain works in the same place, and Braman- 
tino of Milan had painted numerous figures there, the 
greater part of which were portraits from the life, which 
were considered to be exceedingly beautiful.* On his ar- 

^ VMari doM not mention this woik in the Life of Lnoa SignorellL 

«7 In the Life of Don Bartolommeo (not Pietro) delU Gatta, Vasmi doea 
not mention theee works ; he speaks only of his having oollaborated in the 
painting of the Bistine ChapeL 

** These Tarions fresooes were of different epochs. Piero della Franoesoa 
and Bramantino were the earliest of the painters mentioned in point of date, 
Delia Gatta having worked (if hSs collaboration be authentic) under Sixtns 
IV., SignoreUi, Perngino, Pemzsi and Sodoma under Julius II. As for the 
elder Bramantino certain modem critics regard him as non-existent, as a 
mythical interloper. 

We must not forget that Pope Nicholas V. had worthily preoeded Julius in 
the embellishment of the Vatican. Bnonfigli of Perugia, Andrea dal Gas- 
tagno, Bartolommeo di Tommaso of Foligno, Simone of Rome had worked 
there ; when Baphael arrived in Rome (see MOnts, op. cU.^pp. 824-325), So- 
doma was still painting in the Sola deUa Segnatura^ bnt was soon dismissed. 
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rival in Bome,^ Baphael was received with mnch kindnesa 
by Pope Julias, and commenced a picture "^ in the chamber 
of the Segnatura,^^ the subject of which is. Theologians en* 



lo mnd LoM dther had the mna foiiaiM or «!■• had finithad tbcir 
work. Brainantino Saardi, Loienxo Lotto, Michele del Beoo* d* Imola and 
Hans Ruyach the Fleming alio worked in the Statue at the end of 1506 and 
the begfainmg of UOa 

«• In 1606. 

•• The annexed plan ihowa the poeition of Ri^hael^a fraiooea in the ao-ealla4 
SUMnze of the V atioan. 
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Ko. 5 la that room oaUed the aeoond dansa and ia the firat in pointof date { 
it ia the Camooa Camera deUa Segnatura or Hall of the Papal Briefa, painted 
150»-151L The freaooeain it are : {a) The JHtputd (Theology) ; (6) Jnatiniaa 
giring hia oode to Trebonian (Cinl Law) ; Gregory IX. publiahing the De« 
oretals (Canon Law) while above ia the lo-called jorisprndenoe ; (c) The 
School of Athena (Philoaophj) ; (d) ApoUo and the Poeta on Mount Par<» 
naaaoa (Poetry). The vault haa medaUiona of Poetry, Theology, JaatioOi 
Science, eta 6. The third etanza^ the aeoond aa to date, ia the ttarua 
d' Eliodoro and waa painted in 1511-1514 The freacoes are : (a) The Flight 
of AttUa; (6) The Miracle of Bolaena; (r) Expnlaion of Heliodoms from the 
Temple ; (d) The l>eliveranoe of St Peter from Priaon ; on the vault are Old 
Teatament acenea by papila. Room 4 on the plan ia called the first ttama 
of Raphael and ia known aa the Stanza ddC Ineendio ; it waa painted in 1517, 
largely with the help of pnpila. The freaooea are : (a) Coronation of Char* 
lemagne in old St. Peter*a ; {b) Fire in the Borgo ; (r) Defeat of the Saxa* 
oena, naaally called the Battle of Oatia; (d) Leo III. Taking Oath before 
Charlemagne. 7. Ia the ao-ealled Sala di Ooetantino painted with the foU 
lowing snbjecta by pnpila of Raphael, 1520-1524 : (a) Baptiam of Constan- 
tine ; (6) Defeat of Maxentina by Constantine ; (c) Addreaa of Conatantina 
to hia Troopa ; (d) The Donation of Rome to Sylveater by Constantine ; on 
the ceiling ia the Overthrow of Paganiam. 8. Door leading to Raphaera 
logffie and the picture gallery. The deaoription of Vaaari naturally begina 
with the Camera deUa Segnatura^ which waa painted firat. 

*^ With the Stanxe of Raphael we reach the culmination of monumental 
painting in Italy. The Camera deUa Segnatura and the Sistine Chapel 
are the two most famous decorated rooms in the world. Correggio*a Cupola 
of Parma ia worthy of being named with them, Leonardo*a Cenarolo and 
certain worka of Titian may austain any oompariaon, but theae latter are 
single worka, and Correggio*a dome ia far leas renowned than are the master^ 
seriea of Raphael and Michelangela Of these the Sistine is the grander and 
more overwhelming, the Camera delta Segnatura ia the aeraner, and tha 
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gaged in the reconciliation of Philosophy and ABtrology 
with Theology."* In this work are depicted all the sages of 

general decoration of the zoom it mors homogeneona than that of the Siatima^ 
which inolndea the worka of many maatera. 

Bach aeriea ia a oonanmmation of ardatio achievement. AU the aorHng 
and atriving and attainment of a Giotto, a Maaaonio, a GhirUndajOi, a Fra 
Bartolommeo axe here romided into the perfection of monnmental atyie and 
oompoaition. Beauty, f eeUng, power, may be found in an equal d^^ree in 
other worlca of Rapliael and of Michehmgelo, but monumental oompoaition 
novrhere riaea to ao great a heights The art of Italy here attaina ita meridian 
in ita capital city and in the houae of ita aupreme apiritoal ruletBi 

Raphael liad a difficult taak before him. The walla were aubjeoted to a 
croaa light, being pierced with windowa on two aidea ; in the raolted oeilinga 
he bad to count with the diffioultiea preaented by pendentiTea. In the centre 
of the yaolting ia the eacutcheon of Nioholaa V. (the tiara and keya) sup- 
ported by genii (these latter axe by Sodoma) ; in the four pendentiTea ace the 
oblong piotuxea (the Fall, the Judgment, the Marsyaa, the Astronomy) ; atOl 
in the Taulting and jnat aboTC the centrea of the arching of the four waUa are 
the four symbolic medalliona of Theology, Justice, Poetry and PhUoaophy ; 
npon the two waUa pieroed with windowa axe the Pamassna and Juxiapru- 
dence ; upon the two dear and conaequently laiger walla axe the DUputd and 
the School of Athena. 

The distribution of the aubjecta in the Camera dtUa Segnatura ia the defi- 
nition of the aubjecta. Critica have attempted in a whole oontroveraial lit- 
erature to give the most varioua explanationa of the latter ; aealoua ehuichmen 
hare turned Aristotle into St. Phtul, and engravera have act halca upon the 
great philoaophera At Ust Herr Frana WickhofT, Bit Bibliothek Jnliut IL 
VoL XIV. of the Jahrbueh der Kdnigliehen PreuuUehtn KunHaanmdun{fen^ 
haa given a perfectly clear and aatisfactory explanation of the pictorial in- 
tention of the Camera deUa Begnaiura, The four walla dmidy carry out 
the airangement of a library under the four heada of Theology, Philoaophy, 
Juriaprudence and Poetry, epitomised in the wall paintings and aymbdiaed by 
the four medallion figures overhead. The arrangement in fact ia, in the 
words of Herr Oomeliua von Fabriciy, ** V Ultutrtuione tPun eatalogo di 
librL^ The fine pavement of the Stanea ia of mosaic, so that the room 
oounts not only by its wall paintings, but as a harmoniona eneemble^ although 
the rich wood moaaaca of Fra Giovanni da Verona which once covered the 
lower walla were replaced under Pope Paul IIL by the painting of Pecino 
del Vaga. 

** This passage conveys a fslae imptesaion. Ihe freaoo is the celebrated 
Scuola di Atene (School of Athens). This name, like that of the JXtputd, is 
comparatively modem. The School of Athens may be considered as an exposi- 
tion of Greek phUoeophy. It ia to BeUori {DeeerteUme deUe Unmagini diplnte 
da BqffaMo neUe earner* del Vaiieano^ Rome« lfl95) that we owe the firat com- 
pleto explanation of the picture. The composition includes the wlioleyUow- 
ficafamiglia of Dante {Inferno, IV.. 134-144). 

The history of the School of Athens ia more obacuxe than ia that of the iMs* 
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ihe world, arranged in different gronps, and occupied with 
yarions dispntationa. There are certain astrologers stand- 

ptiid, «Dd the erlnting Btodies made tatiimn fax 1b« muneroiiB ; ** it oanM,** 
ny Mmuil Orowe and CaTaloMallei ^* witlumt any of the tentatiTe efforta 
whioli preoaded and marked tba progreaa of tbe DUptUd ; ** theae anthora 
only mentioii a few drawinga for it exlating in Oxford, Windior and elae- 
where ; the great cartoon ia now in the Ambroaiana of Milan and ia in a 
badly damaged eoaditum. 

In tbe Sola deUa S^gmatura we anddenly retnzn to the great allegorical 
freaooea of the tree&fUo. The piotnrea npon the walla of the Spaniah Chapel 
of 8. Maria NoTcUa in Florenoe, of the Falaoe of Siena, are here invested with 
the pfttfected aeienoe of the gr eat epoek Baphael, Uke other paintera of the 
time, went to the poeta and hnmaniata for the intdleotoal aoheme of hia oom- 
pocitlona. Dante baa fomiabed hia part, Petcarob through hia Trinmpha baa 
given a point of departure, Marailio Fioino in hia oonmientariea baa been a 
pode nueuns Meaara. Orowe and Cavalcaaelle note Sidonina ApoUmaria aa a 
■ooroe of inspiration, and Riohardson {TraiU d» la PHtUure^ Amsterdam 
17S2) mentiona a letter whiob one of bis frienda had aeen from Raphael to 
Ariosto aaking aaaistanoe in regard to the Theology {La DiMptUd ^^par 
rapport avx earaeUr€S 4m penonnsi qufU devait yfaire tfUrtr,^'^ In ad- 
dition to all tbia we must not fotget that Oastiglione, Bembo, Bibbiana and 
other aobdazs stood at RapbaaFs elbow eager to give ooonsel and sa^itsnoe. 

Aa to tbe aoenio distrlbntion : Raphael aappoaes tbe spectator to be placed 
in the asia of a bnge vanlted building in which the imaginary reunion of the 
Greek pbiloaophers is supposed to take place. Oharlea Blanc remarka that 
as no one figure in so great an assembly should dominate, so no ** figure la 
pbMed upon the median line which passes between Plato and Ariatotle, tba 
two geniuaes who will forever diapute tbe empire of souls, because one per- 
sonifies sentiment^ tbe other reason.** The splendid architectural setting of 
the freaoo ia undoubtedly due to Bramante, and connta, think some critics, 
among the latter*a excellent works. A cartoon for this Bobool of Athena 
without the architecture, is in the Ambrosian Library of Milan ; the portraita 
of Raphael and Pemgino (?) are also abaent from the cartoon. Charles 
Blano thought that be bad discovered the prototype of tbe ordering of tbe 
School of Athena in the aoene of the Queen of Sheba before Solomon, a &a«- 
r«2isf in one of Ohibertl*s gates of the Baptutery of Florence. See Cbarlea 
BUmo*8 letter to M. MOnta, puUiahed in the Utter*s HaphaSL Herr Frana 
Wickboff alao refers to this relief. Taine, in hia Voyage en Ralie, saya 
eloquently : ** Those groups on the steps above and around the two philoso- 
phers never did and never could exist, and it is for this very reason that they 
are so fine. Tbe scene lies in a superior world, one whiob mortal eyes never 
beheld, a creation wholly of tbe artisVs imagination. ... It is like a 
dream in the donda. As with all the figures of an ecstatic viaion or in reveries, 
these may remain in the same attitudes indefinitely. Time does not pass 
away with them. The old man erect in a red mantle, and the adjoining figure 
zegBiding him, and the yonth writing might thus contuiue forever. All is well 
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ing apart who have made figures and characters of geo- 
mancy and astrology,'" on tablets which they send by beanti* 
ful angels to the eyangelists, who explain them. Among 
the figures in the painting is Diogenes with his cup ; he is 
lying on the steps, an extremely welUimagined figure, wrapt 
in his own thoughts, and much to be commended for the 
beauty of the form and characteristic negligence of the gar- 
ments. There are likewise Aristotle and Plato in this work, 
the one with the TimaBus, the other with the Ethics in his 
hand : around them is gathered in a circle a large school 
of philosophers. The dignity of those astrologers and geo- 
metricians who are drawing yarious figures and characters 
with the compasses on a tablet, is not to be described :^ 
among these is the figure of a youth of the most graceful 
beauty, who extends his arms in admiration and inclines 
his head, this is the portrait of Federigo, second Duke of 
Mantua, who was at that time in Rome." There is also a 
figure stooping to the ground and drawing lines with a pair 
of cod!()asses which he holds in his hand ; this is said to be 
the architect Bramante,^ and is no less life-like than that 

with them. Their being ii complete ; thej appear at one of thoae momenta 
which FauBt indiostea when he exolaimi : *■ Stand ; ye are perfect.* ** 

M Geometrical and astronomical fignrea rather. 

^ Baphael oonfonnded Ptolemy the Groographer with Ptolemy the King of 
Egypt, and gave him a crown. 

** Here Yaeari was evidently mistaken ; Federigo n. waa not bom nntfl 
1600 and did not obtain his title nntU 1519 (see below). A boy standing be- 
hind the figure of an Arab (the so-called Avexrhoes of the composition) perh^» 
tepresents the little prince, not duke, Federiga See Passavant, IL. p. Cffi, 
note 1, or perhaps the long*haired boy beside the figure writing is Federigo 
Gonzaga. From a letter recently discovered in the Mantnan archives, cited 
by Mrs. Henry Ady (Raphael in Rome, Lo|idon, 1895), we learn that tbia 
boy, who was a pet of t> e Pope*s, was introduced into the fresco at the Pope*s 
express wish. The tall youth in the white mantle edged with gold is be- 
Ueved to be Francesco Maria dolla Revere, Duke of Urbino, who visited in 
Rome in 1510 with his bride, Bleanora Gonzaga. He was the friend and pa* 
tron of Raphael, and was a nephew of Julius II. 

** This figure represents Archimedes. It is very possible that Raphael 
may have painted Bramante here, for although the features do not exactly 
oorrespond with the portrait of Bramante on one of Caradosso*s medals^ 
they yet resemble them quite enough to make the supposition xeaaoaabla 
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of Federigo previonsly described, or than it wonld be if it 
were indeed alive. Beside. him is one whose back is tnmed 
towards the spectator, and who holds a globe of the heavens 
in his hand : this is the representation of Zoroaster ; and 
near to this figure stands that of Baphael himself, the mas- 
ter of thifl work, drawn by his own hand with the aid of a 
mirror ; a youthful head of exceedingly modest expression 
wearing a black cap or barrett, the whole aspect infinitely 
pleasing and graceful.'" 

It would not be possible to describe the beauty and no- 
bility of character which the master has imparted to the 
heads and figures of the Evangelists ; there is a certain air 
of meditative thought and attentive consideration on the 
countenances, more especially of those who are writing, 
which is depicted with the utmost truth. This may be 
more particularly remarked in a St. Matthew, who is copy- 
ing the characters from the tablet which an angel holds be- 
fore him, these he is setting down in a book. Behind him 
is an old man who has placed a paper on his knees, and in 
this he is inserting what St. Matthew ^ writes, as the latter 
makes his extracts from the tablet : intent on his occupa- 
tion, he remains in this inconvenient attitude, and seems to 
be twisting his head and jaws as if to accompany the move- 
ments of his pen. And to say nothing of all these well-con- 

The mibject of the portrait of Brsmante is disonised in F. A. Grayer*! Raph" 
delpeintre deportraiU, L, pp. 472-479. In his edition of 15(t8 Vasari used 
this portrait of Bramante at the head of the life of the azohitect 

*^ The figure of Baphael is in the corner of the piotare to the right. Mo- 
relli belieres that the man in white with a white cap next to him is Dot 
Pemgino, as is generally supposed, bnt Bodoma. Dr. Bode is of the same 
opinion. M. MOnts, however, shows that at this time, Sodoma, who deco- 
rated the ceiling of the Camer<i^ was only thirty-fire years old, and thinks 
that his physiognomy had nothing in common with the man whom Baphael 
painted. Without direct evidence the matter cannot be decided, but even if 
the face be older if compared with Bazzi's portrait of himself at Mocte Oli- 
veto, it suggests Sodoma both in features and in the thrusting forward of 
the head on the shoulders and certainly does not resemble Perugino's portrait 
of himself in the B<Ua del Cantbio, 

*■ Vasari here makes the same mistake as when he speaks of the Evangelists, 
tee note 5S. The figure called Si Matthew is Pythagoraa. 
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fiidered minntisB, of which there are nevertheless very many, 
the composition of the whole work displays so much beauty 
of proportion and such perfection of arrangement in eyery 
part, that the master did indeed give a notable example of 
his capabilities therein, and clearly proyed himself to be one 
who had resolyed to maintain the undisputed possession of 
the field against all who handled the pencil ; furthermore 
the artist adorned this work with fine perspectiye yiews of 
magnificent buildings and with numerous figures, all fin- 
ished in a manner so delicate and harmonious, that the ex- 
cellence of the work caused Pope Julius to haye all the 
stories of the other masters, whether old or new, destroyed 
at once, resolving that Baphael alone should have the glory 
of seeing his works preferred to all that had been done in 
paintings of that description up to his own time. 

Above the painting by Raphael, here described, was a 
work by Giovanni Antonio Sodoma, of V ercelli," and which 
ought to have been destroyed in obedience to the commands 
of the Pope, but Baphael nevertheless determined to retain 
the compartments as he found them, and to use the ara- 
besques which Giovanni Antonio had employed as decora- 
tions ; there were besides four circular divisions, and in each 
of these Baphael depicted a figure, having relation to the 
picture which was immediately beneath it. In the first of 
these circular compartments, which is above the picture 
wherein the painter has delineated Philosophy, Astrology, 
Geometry, and Poetry,^ forming a union with Theology, 
is a female figure representing Knowledge : on each side 
of this figure, which is seated, is a statue of the goddess 
Gybele, with the form of breast usually attributed by the 

** On the oeiling ; Me the life of Sodoma in VoL IV. of the present woik. 

M The allegorical figore of Theology ia over the Ditpuid. See note 03. It 
been the inscription : ** DMnarlvu} rer{xjMl notUia.^ At the nde of the 
Poetry are two winged genii who hold tablete on which is inscribed '* A'timiiM 
affiaiur.** (See the iBneid, lib, VL, ver. 50.) The Philosophy is above the 
School of Athena The genii bear tablets on which are inscribed ** Catttarwn, 
cognUio. ** The Jnstioe is the weakest of the series and may have been painted 
)qr ft pnpiL With it are Um wocda '' Jtu t«u[M] unicuiqiVE} tribuiL** 
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ancients to Diana PoIymasteB ; the yestments are of f oar 
colours, to indicate the four elements ; from the head down- 
wards they are flame colour, to intimate fire ; beneath the 
girdle is the colour of the air ; from the lap to the knees is 
that of earth ; and the remainder to the feet has the colour 
of water ; these figures are accompanied by yery beautiful 
boys. 

In another circle, that turned towards the window which 
looks upon the Belyedere, is depicted Poetry, represented 
under the form of Polyhymnia ; she is crowned with laurel, 
in one hand she holds the antique lyre, and has a book in 
the other, the limbs are crossed, and the face, which is of 
superhuman beauty, is turned upwards with the eyes raised 
to heayen. This figure idso is accompanied by two boys, 
who are full of life and spirit ; these children assist to form 
with her, as do those attending on the other figures, a group 
of richly yaried beauty ; and on this side Raphael afterwards 
painted the Mount Parnassus oyer the above-mentioned 
window. 

In the circle which is oyer the picture wherein the holy 
doctors are reading mass, is a figure of Theology, with books 
and other objects around her, accompanied in like manner 
by the boys, which are no less beautiful than those before 
referred to ; aboye the other window, which looks towards 
the court, is placed the figure of Justice, in the fourth 
circle namely ; she bears the balance in one hand and holds 
the sword raised aloft in the other ; the boys are with her 
as with the preyiously cited figures, and are of supreme 
beauty. On the wall beneath is represented the delivery of 
the civil and canon law, as will be related in its due place. 

In the angles of the ceiling Baphael likewise executed 
four historical pictures, designed and coloured with extra- 
ordinary care, but the figures are not of a large size ; in 
one of these, that next the Theology, the master has de- 
picted the sin of Adam in eating the apple, and this he has 
executed in a very graceful manner. In the second, which 
is above the Astrology, is the figure of that Science ; she 
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is assigning their due places to the planets and fixed 
stars.^ In the one belonging to the Mount Parnassus is 
the figure of Marsyflfl> fastened to a tree, and about to be 
fiayed by Apollo ; and near the picture which represents 
the promulgation of the Decretals, is the judgment of 
Solomon, when he decides that the infant shall be diyided 
between the contending mothers. All these four delinea- 
tions exhibit much thought and feeling ; they are admirably 
drawn, and the colouring is pleasing and graceful." 

But having now finished the description of the vanltmg 
or ceiling of that apartment, it remains that we declare what 
was executed on each wall consecutively, and beneath the 
works indicated above. On the side towards the Belvedere, 
where are the Mount Parnassus ® and the Fountain of Heli- 

*> Tbe Natural Sdenoe or Astronomy is ■ometimea called Foitiine. 

** Theae works are pictorial precnnors of the great frescoes on the adjacent 
walls, that is to say, The Temptotion refers to the JHaptUd, The Marsyas to 
the Parnassus, The Judgment of Solomon to the Jorisprndcnce, and the As- 
tronomy to the School of Athens. Perkins notes that this separation of the 
allegorical figures from the wall frescoes is admirable and avoids the confu- 
sion consequent upon mixing up real and symbolic persons as Rubens did in 
the Marie de* Medici series in the Louvre. Monochromes in the form of re- 
liefs were painted under the fresco of the Parnassus, the subjects being the 
Poems of Homer laid in tbe tomb of Achilles and Augustus saving the JEneid 
from the fire. Such at least has been the explanation of these subjects until 
lately, but Herr Franz Wiokhoff, in his Bibliothek Julim II, rehn them to 
another source, namely, to a story in Valerius Maximns, which xeUtes the 
preservation of the Latin books by order of the Roman consuls, and the burn- 
ing of the Greek books, as they were of less service to religion. The legend 
is dwelt upon in the proemio to some theological writings of Sixtus IV., 
printed 1472, by Filippo da Lignamine. If Herr WickotTs interpretation is 
correct, the frescoes are, therefore, an eulogy of the ancestor (uncle) of Pope 
Julius and a warning to the student to prefer religion to philosophy, and they 
would thereby, says a reviewer, stand as a refutation of those who declare that 
humanism triumphs ** even in the house of the Pope.** 

** The PamansuB is from the nature of its subject (which to the three re- 
maining frescoes, says Perkins, is as Beethoven*s " Pastoral " to his other sym- 
phonies) less monumentally grand than are the DUptUd and the Seuolcu It 
is also on the whole less skilful, the standing figures of the Muses being weaker 
than anything in the other frescoes. Although the composition is, taken alto- 
gether, sjrmmetrical and architectural, theae standing Muses are more con- 
fused and more scattered than Baphael^s figures are apt to be ; individually 
also they are far inferior to the reclining Sappho in the foreground, or to the 
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con^ the master depicted a laurel groye of very deep shadows, 
and the verdure of the foliage is so finely painted that the 
spectator idmost fancies himself to perceive each separate 
leaf trembling in the gentle breeze : innumerable figures of 
naked Loves,^ with inexpressibly beautiful countenances, 
are hovering in the air, they are gathering branches of the 
laurel wherewith they weave garlands, which they then throw 
down and scatter on the mount, over which there does 
of a truth seem to be the spirit of the divinity breathing, 
such is the beauty of the figures, and the noble and elevated 
character of the whole picture, which awakens admiration 
and astonishment in all who behold it, when they consider 
that the human mind and mortal hand, with only the simple 
means of imperfect colours, and by the help of excellent 
drawing, has made a picture which appears as if it were alive. 
The figures of the Poets also, distributed over the mount, 
are all most truly animated. Some are standing, others 
seated, some are writing, or speaking, or singing, others are 
conversing together in groups of four or six, accordingly 
as it has seemed good to the master to arrange them. In 
this portion of the work there are portraits* of the most 



grand womeii of the Jnrispnidanoe (or of Sante Mam delU Paoe). Tbeir 
liMfdi too teem toplesc and aU mask, and haye about them more than a sugges- 
tion of the type of the eighteenth century. They fall below the grand style 
which animates ererything else in the room and makes the rest of the Par- 
naasoB splendid. Many studies and drawings for the work exist in Oxford, 
the British Mnseom, Windsor, Vienna, Lille, eta, and some of them axe more 
interesting than are the indiTidnal figures of the fresco. 

** Vasari has described, not the fresco, but an engraving of it by Marco An- 
tonio, which contains the figures of the Loves and in which Apollo holds a 
lyre. In the fresco the naked Lores do not exist, and the god plays upon a 
TioL It is probable that Vasari, writing in Florence, used the print to aid 
his memory, and forgot the differences. Ptesavant and Orinmi thought that 
this engraved plate of Marco Antonio was a fbrerunner of the fresca Dr. 
Springer and Messrs. Crowe and Gavalcaselle (Raphael, 11., p. 7S), believe, on 
the contrsxy, that it is later than the fresco and contains at most remimscencee 
of earlier studies. For a reprodnetion of the engraving, see the Vicomte H. 
Delaborde, Mure AtUoine SaSmondi^ p. 25. 

** Vasari*s so-called portraits are of conme idealisations, exoept the tradi- 
tional representations of Dante, Petrarch, Boccaccio, and the possibly genuine 
portrait of Aziosto, since the latter poet twice visited Rome at about the time 
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renowned poets, ancient and modem, including among 
the latter seyeral who had liyed or were living at Baph- 
aeFe own time : some of the older poets were taken from 
statues, some from medals, many from old pictures ; and 
others, who had lived in his own day, were taken from 
nature by Baphael himself. To begin with the one end, 
we have here the portraits of Ovid, Virgil, Ennins, Tibul- 
luB, Catullus, Propertius, and Homer : the last named, 
blind and with the head elevated, is pouring forth his 
verses, while there is a youth seated at his feet who writes 
them as he sings* There is also in one group Apollo* with 
the Nine Muses ; and in all these figures there is so much 
beauty, their countenances have an air of so much divinity, 
that grace and life seem to breathe from every feature. 
There is here portrayed the learned Sappho, and the most 
divine Dante ; the graceful Petrarch, and the gay * Boccac- 
cio, who are all most truly animated and life-like. Tebal- 
dero ^ is also here, with many other modem writers, who 

of the painting of the Statue, For detailed notea npon theae fignrea, aee F. A. 
Groyer^B Raphael peintre de poriraiU^ VoL L Thia anthor doea not agree to 
BeUori*a claLn in hia Deacrixione that » laurelled figure near the Virgil reprt- 
aenta Baphael himaelf. 

* Vamoroto Boooaoeio meana the amorona, not the gay Boooaooio. 

**In the engisTing of Ifaroo Antonio, ApoUo holds a lyre, in the freaooa 
▼ioMn. Certain critioa beLiere that Raphael introdooed the violin at the Pope*a 
Boggeation, aa a compliment to Giaoomo San Seoondo, a fiunona improeiaatort 
and violiniat of the papal oonrt They go even ao far aa to oonaider the 
Apollo a probable portrait of the vlrfnoio. That the Hat ia hia portimit is 
poaaible rsther than probable. What ia probable ia that Raphael found the 
violin the worthieat of inatmmenta, and what ia oertaia ia that he knew it to 
be the moat pictorial, the moat admirably otmdaoive to the movement and 
oompoaition of hia piotnre, for the pictorial cornea even before the intellectoal 
expreaaion with any tme compoMr, and no truer compoaer than Raphael ever 
lived. Pintnrioohio in the Borgia apartmenta, Lo Bpagna at La Magliana, 
afforded him a precedent, had any been needed, for the nae of the violin in a 
freaoo. 

^ A painting in the Scarpa oolleotion at Motta di Livenaa haa paa ae d for yeara 
aa the portrait of Antonio Tebaldeo, of Ferrara, by Raphael IforeUi (Italiaa 
Faintera, L, p. 4S, note) stated hia conviction that this pictore waa, on the con- 
trary, a portrait of Raphael Sansio himaelf, at the age of twenty-abc or twenty- 
aeven yeara, painted by Sebaatian del Piombo, who at one time waa Raphael*a 
friend and admirer. Quite recently the Scarpa coUeotton waa aold, and aa 
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are grouped with infinite grace and and painted with extra- 
ordinary care. 

On one of the other sides the master has depicted Heaven,* 
with Christ and the Virgin, San Oioyanni Battista, the 
Apostles, the Evangelists, and the Martyrs, all enthroned 
amid the clouds ; and above them is the figure of Ood the 
Father, who sends forth his Holy Spirit over them all, but 
more particularly on a vast company of Saints, who are 
celebrating the mass below, and some of whom are in dispu- 
tation respecting the Host, which is on the altar.* Among 

Mger competition for the portrait renilted in its pnrohaM for 185^000 lire hj 
the CoonteiB de Che^igne ; the Gelleiy of Bada-Peeth will eTentnally poiaeM it. 
(See 6. Ftinoni, Za PinoMUea fiearpa di JfaUa di Uoetaa^ in the ArehMo 
/ttorieodeZTorto, 1896, pp. 410-418). Dr. Frinoni, while hasarding no podUye 
anertion, admits the remarkable resemblance of the subject of the portrait to 
the engraved portraits of Raphael by Marco Antonio Raimondi and Marco 
Dente, in which engrannga, as in this piotnre by Piombo, the person repre- 
sented wean a slight beard. Dr. Frixsoni adds- that whomsoeyer it nmy 
lefvesent, the picture has » mysteiioas charm which sets it in the ranks of 
the masterpieces of Italian ark 

"This fresco, which was the first that Raphael punted in the Vatican, dates 
from 1500 and is called the Dispifid. Ftoperly speaking there conld bene dia- 
pnte regarding snoh a well-establiahed dogma as that concerning the Blessed 
Bacramenti bot the Italian word DUputd has the sense of discnsaing as well as 
contesting. Varions interpretations have been given of the subject ; probably 
the best is that itisa Olorifioation of the Christian Faith. Passavant calls 
attention to the fact that the fignres in the top of the composition are dis- 
posed as in the frescoes of Orgagna in the Campo Santo and in those of Fis 
AngeHco and fta BartolommeOi and critics have observed that the majestic 
ordering of the main miwws appear to have been suggested by the curved 
mosaics of apses of basilicaa 

No better example than this of R^>hael*s magnificent compositional intuition 
eould be found. The mosaics of early churches are architectonically decorative 
beyond anything in later ark The arrasgement of such mosaic ii already sug- 
gested in Fra Bartolommeo*s I«st Judgment and in the Christ in Obry of 
San Severe. In the JHtptOd^ Raphael, who saw everything through the me- 
dium of art and made every material serve its purpoee, seems to have said 
to himself, ** I will build as severely as a Bynntine, but with human figures 
only, and will make a semi-dome of my heaven, which shall curve as grandly 
as sny apsis.** The result is an effect of monumental composition which 
eould not be repeated without mannerism, but which as a single example is 
unsurpassed. 

••Over thirty studies for the JHeputd exist in Fhinkfort, Oxford, the 
Louvre, Ohataworth, Pesth, Vienaai the British Muaenm, Montpellier, etc 
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these are the four Doctors of the Ghnrch^ who are snr* 
rounded by numerous saints^''^ San Domenico namely, with 
San Francesco, St. Thomas Aquinas, SS. Bonayentura, 
Scotus, and Nicolaus of Lyra ; Dante, Fra Oirolamo Sa« 
Yonarola of Ferrara, and all the Christian theologians are 
also depicted, with a vast number of portraits from the life. 
In the air above are four Children, who are holding open 
the four Gospels : these are figures which it would not be 
possible for any painter to surpass, such is their grace and 
perfection. The Saints are seated in a circle in the air, and 
not only does the beauty of the colouring give them all the 
appearance of life, but the foreshortenings, and the gradual 
receding of the figures, are so judiciously managed, that they 
could not appear otherwise if they were in relief ; the 
draperies and yestments are richly varied, and the folds are 

Some of them are inperb, and in these eariy eketohea Heeirs. Ciowe mad 
Gavalcaselle (Raphael, II.; pp. 81-32) aee eridenoesof a oaiefal study, and 
aasimilation of the character and posea in Leonardo da Vinoi*a Adoration of 
the Magif although in hia final resnlt Raphael has recast aU in a moold whieh 
is really his own. The first sketches show that Raphael represented the 
Church Trinmphant, bat that this idea was afterwards modified. The new 
church of SL Peter^s had just been begun, and in the midst of the colossal 
marble blocks Raphael placed the figures of the DisputtL Herr Grimm sug- 
gests on this account that the fresco waa intended as a glorification of the 
great undertaking of Pope Julius. His conjecture has been accepted by many 
critics. This placing the scene in the fonndations of the church was, how* 
ever, an afterthought, as the first sketches show no sign of such an intentioa. 

Bramante was painted by Raphael as the figure leaning on the balustrade in 
the left foreground. It has been remarked as surprising that Raphael should 
have placed Savonarola, who was burnt only eleven years before, among the 
defenders of the faith. His Florentine sojourn with the followers of the 
tVate (Lorenzo di Credi, Botticelli and, above all, Fra Bartoiommeo) may 
have borne this fruit of reparation to th^ great Dominican monk, and Raph- 
ael stood in no danger of papal disapproval, for Savonarola was condemned 
by a Borgia, and Julius hated everything that Alexander VL had done. 

Raphael has dressed his attendant (renins of the Dij^ptUit, the Theology who 
■its above upon the vaulting, in the s>-mbolical colors worn by Dante*s Beatrice 
(see Rio), and the poet himself stands in the part of the foreground of the 
lower painting on the right. 

^"Durer completed his *' All Saints," or Landaner Altar-pieoe, now in the 
Imperial Grallery of Vienna, at about this time, an d a comparison of it with 
the Disputd is interesting, as the subjects are very similar, while the 
treatment is of course wholly different and national in either 
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of infinite grace, the expression of the countenances more- 
over is celestial rather than merely human. This is more 
particularly to he remarked in that of the Saviour, which 
exhibits all the mildness and clemency of the divine nature 
that could possibly be presented to the human eyes by a 
mere painting. Baphael was indeed largely endowed with 
the power of imparting the most exquisite expression to hia 
faces, and the most graceful character to the heads of hia 
pictures : of this we have an instance in the Virgin, who 
with her hands crossed on her bosom, is regarding her divine 
Son, whom she contemplates with an expression which im- 
plies her perfect assurance that he will not refuse forgive* 
ness. There is, moreover, a certain dignity in the figures 
of this master with a characteristic propriety, which is with- 
out doubt most beautiful ; to the holy Patriarchs he gives 
the reverence of age, to the Apostles the earnest simplicity 
which is proper to their character, and the faces of his Mar- 
tyrs are radiant with the faith that is in them. But still 
more richly varied are the resources of art and genius which 
this master has displayed in the holy Doctors, who are en- 
gaged in disputation, and are distributed over the picture in 
groups of six, four, or two. Their features give token of 
a certain eager curiosity, but also of the earnest desire they 
feel to discover the precise truth of the matter in question : 
this is made further manifest by the action of the hands and 
by various movements of the person, they bend the ear with 
fixed attention, they knit the brow in thought, and offer 
evidence, in their looks, of surprise, or other emotions, as 
the contending propositions are presented ; each in his own 
peculiar manner, but all with most appropriate as well as 
beautiful and varied expression. Distinguished from the 
rest are the four Doctors of the Church, who, being illumi- 
nated by the Holy Spirit, resolve and explain, by the aid of 
the Holy Scriptures, all the difficulties presented by the 
gospels, which the boys who are hovering in the air hold 
before them.*" 

^ M. MOntz nyf bk hia HaphaSl : ** Saoh ia tlie edebntted oompodiioB 
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On the third side of this apartment, that namely wherein 
is the other window which looks npon the court, Baphael 
painted, on the one part, Justinian, who is giving the laws 
to the Doctors for reyisal,^ with figures of Temperance, 
Fortitude, and Prudence aboye ; ''' on the other, the Pope^^ 
who delivers the Decretals or canon laws ; ^ and in this pon- 
tiff Raphael has depicted the portrait of Pope Julius ; he 
has likewise executed portraits from the life of the Gardinal- 
yicar, Oiovanni de' Medici, who was afterwards Pope Leo X., 
of Cardinal Antonio di Monte, and the Cardinal Alessandro 
Famese, who ultimately became Pope Paul III., with those 
of many other personages.''* 

The pope was highly satisfied with all that was done ; and 



which paasM by right for the highest c x p io i ai on of Christian painting— for the 
most perfect riwttmi of fifteen oentnries of fsith comprised between the fres- 
coes of the Catacombs and those of the Florentine rcskUsts. The DUputd is 
more than a chef-^Pceumre : it marks a decisiye date in the devdopmeiit of 
the human mind." 

^ Jnstinian entmsts the Roman Code to Hhebonian. 

T* The perfect master of linear composition never showed his mastery moce 
peifectly than in this admirable lunette of Ptndence, Temperance, and Forti- 
tude. Byery line in the work has compositional meaning and the whole is a 
sermon npon artistic combination. The pittti are introdnced with particnlsr 
happiness as connecting motiyes in the construction of the group. The in- 
diyidnal figures, besides the forceful elegance found in nearly aU Ri^ihael^s 
figures of the Camera deUa Segnatvra^ haye also a snbtile elegance of outline 
not always present in the other works. They stand somewhere b e t w ee n his 
delicate earlier works and his massiye sibyls of the Pace. 

*^ Gregory IV., who presents the Decretals to a jnrisl 

Ts This fresco of the Decretals together with that of the Jnsttnian sym- 
bolizes the administration of Ecclesiastical and Secular Law. In the fresco 
of the Decretals (1511) Julius appears with a beard. It is said that he yowed 
to go unshayen until the French should be expelled from the Peninsula. 
This work was eyidently influenced by Melouo da Forli*s fresco in the 
Vatican, the Confirmation of Flatina as Guardian of the Vatican Library. 
For detailed matter regarding it see F. A. Gmyer*s Bi^hdSl peintre de por- 
traits^ L, p. 858 et $eq, 

V* Raphael painted JnUus IL and Leo X. seyeral timesi Jnlins II. in the 
fresco of the Decretals, in the Heliodoms; in the Mans of Bolsena end in the 
UflSci portrait He painted Leo X. as cardinal, in the Decretals, as Pope and 
again as oaidinal in the fresco of the Attila, in the Fire in the Boigo, in the 
Justification of Leo m., in the Defeat of the Saracens and in the Coronation 
of Charlemagne. Raphael's famous panel piotnre of Lao X. in the Pitti is 
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to the end tliat the wood-work of the apartment should 
be worthy of the paintings^ he caused Fra OioTanni of 
Verona to be summoned from the convent of Monte Oliveto 
di Chiusnri, a monastery in the territory of Siena ; Fra Gio- 
vanni was a renowned master in works representing perspec- 
tive views of buildings^ formed of woods inlaid ; and he not 
only prepared the wainscot around the room^ but also mado 
very beautiful doors and seats, richly decorated in the per- 
spective ornaments for which he was famed, and which ac- 
quired for him very great honour, with much favour from 
the Pope, who rewarded him very liberally. 

It is indeed certain that in works of this kind there has 
never been a more able master than Fra Giovanni, a fact to 
which we have testimony still in his native city of Verona ; 
this is presented by the Sacristy of Santa Maria-in-Or- 
gano, which is most beautifully adorned with inlaid work 
representing views in perspective. The choir of Monte 
Oliveto di Ghiusuri affords another proof of his skill, as 
does that of San Benedetto di Siena : the Sacristy of Monte 
Oliveto di Napoli was in like manner adorned by Fra Gio- 
vanni, and in the same place is the Chapel of Paolo da 
Tolosa, which that master also decorated in wood work. 
By all these labours he obtained much honour from those of 
his order, by whom he was ever held in the highest estima- 
tion until his death, which took place in 1537, when he had 
attained the age of sixty-eight. Now of this master, as of 
a person who was truly excellent and remarkable in his art, I 
have thought it well to make mention thus far, for it appears 
to me that his talent has well merited so much, seeing that 
we are indebted to it for the fine works that were afterwards 
executed by many other masters, to whom Fra Giovanni 
laid open the way, as will be related in the proper place. "" 

But to return to Baphael. His powers now became de- 

referred to in note 109. For detailii oonoeming these and other portraita by 
Raphael lee F. A. Omyer's Haphael peintre de portrait*, Paris, 1881, an im- 
portant work in two Tolnmea. 

^ Fra Oiooondo was also an architect, and the campanile of S. H. Organo la 
attribated to him. Hooh of Fta Giocondo^a wood-work ia still in ezistenoei. 
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veloped to the utmost, and he received a commission from 
the Pope to paint a second room in the Vatican ; that tow- 
ards the great hall namely. At this time, also, oar artist, 
who had now acquired a yery great name, depicted the por- 
trait of Pope Julius himself. *" This is an oil painting, of 
so much animation and so true to the life, that the picture 
impresses on all beholders a sense of awe as if it were indeed 
the living object : this portrait is now preserved in the church 
of Santa Maria del Popolo, together with a very beautiful 
Madonna, executed at the same time by the same master. 
In the last named picture, which represents the Nativity of 
Christ, the Virgin is covering with a veil her divine Child ; 
the expression of whose countenance is of such wonderful 
beauty, and his whole person so clearly demonstrates the 
divinity of his origin, that all must perceive him to be truly 
the Son of Ood. Nor are the attitude and countenance of 
the Madonna less beautiful, they exhibit the perfection of 
grace with an expression of mingled piety and gladness. 
There is also a St. Joseph standing with both his hands sup- 
ported on a staff, and contemplating the King and Queen 
of Heaven, with the adoration of a most righteous old man. 
Both these pictures are exhibited to the people on all occa- 
sions of solemn festival.''* 



There are beantif ol stalls in Verona and at Monte OllTeto Haggiore, bot 
work in the Camera delta Segnatura was replaced by monoohrome paintings 
of Perlno del Vaga (or PoUdoro). Passavant gives a list of the paintings sub- 
stitated. See also 6. Franco, Dl Fra Giovanni da Verona e delU 9ue 
opere^ Verona, 1868. 

7" The original of this famoos and admirably ohazmotetized portcait was ex- 
ecuted in 1511 and stood in the church of S. Maria del Popolo. To-day no one 
oan say with entire oertainty whether it stiU exists or whether the various 
repliche of the Pitti, Uffizi, and National GaUery aie all oopies. Messrs. 
Crowe and Cavaloaselle hold that only the cartoon of the Oorsini Palace is an 
originaL This cartoon has been greatly injured by the holes pricked for poun- 
cing upon canvas. M. MQnts, op. cit.^ p. 400, mentions the fact tliat the 
criticism of twenty years ago prononnoed the portrait in the Fitti to be the 
original, and has now veered over to the acceptance of the Uffisi picture. 
He pomts a moral which emphasizes the fallibility of ezpertism. For details 
regarding the whereabouts of the cartoon at various dates see Crowe and 
Cavalcaselle, op. eit.y II., p. 103, note. 

V* This passage is supposed to refer to the Madonna di Loreta In tins 
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Baphael had at this time acquired much fame in Borne, 
but although he had the graceful manner which was held bj 
every one to be most beautiful, and saw continually before 
his eyes the numerous antiquities to be found in that city, 
and which he studied continually, he had, neyertheless, not 
yet given to his figures that grandeur and majesty which he 
always did impart to them from that time forward. For it 
happened at the period to which we now refer, that Michel- 
angelo, as we shall furthermore set forth in his life, had 
made such clamours in the Sistine Chapel, and given the 
Pope such alarms, that he was compelled to take flight and 
sought refuge in Florence.^ Whereupon Bramante, having 
the key of the chapel, and being the friend of Baphael, per- 
mitted him to see it, to the end that he might understand 
Michelangelo's modes of proceeding.^ The sight thus af- 
forded to him caused Baphael instantly to paint anew the 
figure of the prophet Isaiah," which he had executed in the 

piotaxe, which is known by many oop&et, the Virgin is not ooTering the child 
with a tblI, tm is stated by Vaoari, but is raising the veil under whidti Christ is 
sleeping. It is generally belieyed by critics that the original of the Ma- 
donna di lioreto is loat, and it is nsnally stated that it disappeared in the days 
of the French Bevolntion ; but from evidence coUeoted by Professor Ydgelin, 
of Zurich {Die Madonna van Loretto)^ it would appear that it was lost much 
earlier, and Messrs. Crowe and CavalcaseUe, in their Raphael, IL, p. 108, tay 
the original cannot be traced after 161& Perhaps the best example of this 
snbjeot was the pietuze brought in 1857 from Florence to Borne by Sir 
Walter Kennedy Laurie. It was pronounced genuine by the Accademia di San 
Lnea. See Wolsogen, pi 105, English edition, and the Augtburg AlUgemeine 
ZeUung^ July 80, 1857. M. Oruyer, Le$ Vierge$ cU BapJuul^ m., p. 821, de- 
eUnes to xeocgnixe it as an origtnaL 

^ The account of the quarrel ss related above is substsntislly the same as 
that published by Yssari in his Life of Michelangelo in the edition of 1550, 
but in the subsequent edition he assigned the flight to an earlier period {vide 
life of Michelsagelo in Vol. TV.)^ and only added a mention of the disagree- 
ment in the ohapel as a secondary and purely hypothetical reason for the 
sculptor's leaving Rome. In the second edition Vasazi apparently forgot that 
he had changed the story in the Life of Michelangelo, and reprinted the inci- 
dent unchanged in the Life of Raphael. 

•1 This alleged stealthy visit was unneoessaxy, as the first half of the frescoes 
exhibited to the public in the summer (August) of 1511. The last half 
opened to view on November 1, 1512L 

•• This work still exists in 9Um ; it was probably executed fai 1512L Dehio, m 

m.— 11 
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Ghorch of Sant' Agostino, above the Sant' Anna of Andrea 
Sansovino, although he had entirely finished it ; and in this 
work he profited to so great an extent by what he had seen 
in the works of Michelangelo, that his manner was thereby 
inexpressibly ameliorated and enlarged^ receiving thence- 
forth an obvioas increase of majesty. 

But when Michelangelo afterwards saw the work of Ba- 
phaely he thought, as was the truth, that Bramante had 
committed the wrong to himself of which we have here 
spoken, for the purpose of serving Saphael, and enhancing 
the glory of that master's name. 

No long time after this, Agostino Chisi," a very rich 
merchant of Siena, who was a great admirer of all dis- 
tinguished men, gave Baphael a commission to paint a 
chapel. This he did because, some short time previously, 
the master had produced a fresco of the most exquisite 
beauty, in a Loggia of his palace,^ in the Trastevere, now 

the Kumtfreund (1885, Na 4), ttfetempts to prove by ingenions aignments tbat 
the iMUfth waa not exeoated by RaphMl, but M. Miints ib inclined to aooepi 
the simple statement of VasarL If the Isaiah was exeouted in 151d, as we 
bare reason to believe, Raphael had nndoabtedly seen the Prophets in the 
Sistine ChapeL Messrs. Crowe and CavalcaseUe disonas at length, op. eit,, II., 
pp. 177-178), the qoestion of whether Raphael did or did not see Miohelangelo^s 
S^Mkiel and Isaiah of the Sistine Chapel before he painted his own fr e s oo of 
the latter prophet. At the side of Raphael*s Isaiah is a putto, whioh exists 
again in repliea in the Academy of San Lnoa, in Rome. The latter putto (of 
the replica) was onoe one of the supporters of an escntoheon of JaHus IL 
painted by Raphael in the Camera oaUed that of Innooent VUL. in the Vati- 
oan. This putto, although only a fragment of a decoratiye detail, is thoroughly 
charaoteristio of Raphael, and battered, scratohed, restored, and distorted as 
it is, still remains a work of great beauty and thorooghly in the grand manner 
of RaphaePs Roman epoch. 

The Isaiah was painted at the request of John Goritz, of Luxembourg, a 
weU-known friend of the humanist*s. For the obaerranoea on St. Anne*s day 
at the TiUa of Groritz seeMessriL Crowe and CaTaloaselle's Raphael, IL, p. 177. 
The Isaiah was subsequently ^ dressed ** by DanieUo da Volterra and has 
otherwise suilered great injury. 

•«Chigi rather. Aooording to M. I. Dumesnil, HUtoire det plm ciUbrM 
amateun Italienty Raphael*s acquaintance with Chigi began in 1510, when he 
designed two bronze salvers for the banker. For the present oondition within 
and without of the building which waa the Chigi Bank, see D. Qnott, 
VArehMo Storico delV ArU, L, pp. 173-175. 
•« Now Villa Famesina. 
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called the Ghisi ; " the subject of this is Galatea in a car on 
the sea drawn by two dolphins and sarronnded by Tritons 
and different marine deities." Having made the cartoon 
for the above named chapel, which is at the entrance 
of the Ohurch of Santa Maria della Pace, on the right 
as one enters by the principal door, the master executed it 
in fresco, and in his new manner, which was somewhat 
grander and more majestic than the earlier one. In this 

MChigL 

M Raphael painted the Galatea in 1514 for Agosiino Chigi, the inbjeot be* 
ing baaed upon a poem of Polisiano, Stanzs per la Oiostra del Mdgnifietk 
OUUiano d^ MedicL Nothing more oonolnsiTely prorei the greatness of Ra- 
phael than the way in whioh his power and charm show through the repaint- 
ings, coarsened outlines, and brntally altered color of this masterpiece. Hera 
he translates Theocritus and Apuleins more traly than oonld the most learned 
humanist. Here the Hnqueeenio'M lore of antiquity finds its truest ezprea- 
don, and this painter of Madonnas and of saints feels the old Greek joy 
of life, so that the dry wall, for all its chalky color, shows to us the sea 
with its salt strength, the freedom of brown, bare limbs, the douda and tho 
bceese and white foam on blue water. 

The following letter of Raphael relates in part to the Galatea. 

To Count Blldamjlh Oabtiguonb. 

" SiGNOB CouKT : I have nude several designs for the subject suggested by 
your lordship. They satisfy all who see them, if all are not flatterers ; but 
they do not satisfy my own wish, because I fear they wUl not satisfy yours. 
I send them to you, that your lordship may choose one of them, if any ona 
seems worthy to you. Our Lord [Noeiro Signore^ the Pope] in doing me 
honor, has placed a heavy weight upon my shoulders. It is the superin- 
tendence of the building of St Peter^s. I hope indeed that I shall not fall 
under this burden, the more that the model whioh I have made pleases hia 
lordship and is praised by many men of notable capacity. But I look higher 
stilL I wiah to rediscover the beauty of antique buildings, but do not know 
if my flight will be that of Icarus. Vitrurius gives me great help, but not aa 
much as I could wish. As for the Galatea, I should hold myself to be a great 
master if there were in it half the good things your lordship writes ot But I 
can see in your expressions the love you bear me : as to painting a beautiful 
woman, I ought in order to do that to see many beauties and to have you at 
my side to help me choose. But since good judgment and beautiful women 
are scarce, I work from aoertain mental ideal which I have {di eerta Idea^ eh4 
mi vUne al menUy Whether this ideal have in it anything excellent 1 know 
not ; at least I struggle hard to achieve ezoellence. Your lordship may com-* 
mand my service.*^ 

"At Rohol" 

This letter was first published in 15S2 by Bernardino Pini, afterwards bj 
Bottari and others. Signor Venturi believes that some literary friend, peifaapi 
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picture Baphael painted some of the Prophets and Sybils, 
before Michelangelo had thrown open the chapel, which he 
had neyertheless seen, as has been related ; ^ and of a truth, 
these figures are considered to be the best, and among so 
many beautiful the most beautiful, seeing that in the 
women and children represented, there is the very perfection 
of truth and animation ; the colouring, moreover, is fault- 
less. This work caused the master to be most highly ex- 
tolled, both during his life and after his death, being, as it 
was, the most remarkable and most excellent one that Ba- 
phael ever executed. Baphael being earnestly entreated by 
a chamberlain of Pope Julius II. to paint the picture for 
the high altar of the chapel of the Ara Coeli, he therein de- 
picted the Madonna, reposing on the clouds of heaven, and 
with San Giovanni, San Francesco, and San Oirolamo, robed 
in the vestments of a cardinal, in a beautiful landscape be- 
neath. In this virgin there is the expression of a modesty 
and humility truly worthy of the Mother of Christ : the 
divine Child, in an attitude of exquisite beauty, is playing 
with the mantle of Our Lady ; the form of San Giovanni 

Arstino, Among whose manaaoripts in Venioe it was found, wrote the letter for 
lUphaeL The aUoBion to the works on St. Peter*8 dates it from about the 
summer of 1514. For details regarding the condition and restorations of the 
fresoo of the Galatea see Crowe and Cavalcaselle, op. eit.^ p. 210, note. M. 
Hants, op. eit,^ p. 508, cites Signer Cugnoni, Agastino Chigi^ U Jfagnifieo, 
Rome, 1881, the Fanmin^i-^udien of R. Fdrster, Rostobk, 1880, and M. 
Charles Bigot*B work, RapTiael et la FarnsHne, Paris, 1881 We may add La 
Famuina of Signer A. Venturi, Rome, 1890, and also M. Gruyer's X<iq>ha»l 
et VAfUiquiU. 

» In the Life of Michelangelo. Vasari says the Propheta and Sibyls of 8. X. 
della Pace were painted (tfler the chapel had been shown to the public. Vasaii 
quite often oontradicto himself in this way. He repeate the same story in 
the life of Sebastian del Piombo, but in the life of Timoteo Viti qualifies it 
by saying that the Sibyls were by VitL The following is the passage : *^1n the 
company of his master he worked in the church called * deUa Pace,* where he 
painted the Sybils of the ltinette$ to the right of the church, with his own 
hand, and those figures, so highly esteemed by all painters, are of his own in- 
Tcntion also. There are persons still suryiving who remember to have seoi 
Timoteo working on these Sybils, and the fact that they were executed en* 
tireiy by himself, is shown by the Cartoons, which are still in the possession of 
his successors.** Horelli, with strong and well-reasoned arguments, has com- 
bated this atoty that Timoteo worked upon the fireaooes. 
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gives clear proof of the faiting to which his penitential 
dificipline has subjected him^ while in the expression of his 
coantenance^ one reads the sincerity of his soul, together 
with a frank and clieerf nl serenity, proper to those who, far 
remoTed from ttyd influence of the world, look down on it 
with contempt, and in their commerce with mankind, ab- 
horring all duplicity, devote themselves fco the promulgation 
of trutii. The head of San Oirolamo is raised, his eyes are 
fixed on the Virgin, whom he is regarding earnestly. And 
in the eyes thus raised there are to be perceived all that 
learning and wisdom which are made manifest in his writ- 
ings. With a movement of both the hands he is in the act 
of recommending the chamberlain to the protection of Our 
Lady ; and the figure of that chamberlain in actual life is 
scarcely more animated than the one here painted. Nor 
is there less of truth and nature in the San Francesco ; he is 
kneeling on the earth, with one arm extended, and the head 
raised as he turns his gaze aloft, towards the Madonna ; he 
is depicted with a glow of pious affection in his countenance, 
every line of which is beaming with the holiest emotion. 
The features and complexion show that the saint is consum- 
ing away in pious resignation, but is receiving comfort and 
life from the most gentle and beautiful looks of the Mother, 
as well as from the sovereign loveliness of the divine Child. 
In the centre of the picture and immediately beneath the 
Virgin, is a boy, his head is raised towards Our Lady, and 
he bears a tablet in his hands. It is not possible to imagine 
any thing more graceful or more beautiful than this child, 
whether as regards the head or the rest of the person. 
There is besides a landscape of singular beauty, and which 
is executed to the highest perfection in every part. 

Baphael then continued his work in the chambers of the 
Vatican," where he depicted the Miracle of the Sacrament, 

** The diitribntion of the room eaUed the Camera <f Eliodoro is as f oUowb : 
I Upon the Taolted ceiling are : God appearing to Noah, The Sacrifice of Abra- 

ham, .Taoob^a Dream, God appearing to Moses in the burning bnsh. Upon 
the two walls which are pierced with windows appear the Miracle of Bolsena 
and the Liberation of Peter ; npon the clear walla are Heliodoms driven from 
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or the Gorporas of Bolsena^ whichever it may be called. In 
this story^ the Priest who is reading the Mass is seen to 
have his face glowing with the shame which he felt, when 
in consequence of his own unbelief, he beheld the Host 
bleeding on the Gorporas, as a reproof for his want of &ith ; 
terrified at the looks of his hearers, he has lost all self-pos- 
session, and is as a man beside himself ; he has the aspect 
of one utterly confounded, the dismay that has seized him 
is manifest in his attitude, and the spectator almost per- 
ceives the trembling of his hands ; so well are the emotions 
inevitable from such a circumstance expressed in the work." 

the Temple, the meeting cyf Attila and Pope Leo L Upon the walb below 
the great freiooes are caryatides, eleven allegorical, and fonr terminal fig- 
nres, as also eleven little monochrome pictures referring to the indostiial 
proAperity of the States of the Gharch. These decorations of the base of tha 
walls have been repainted by Carlo Maratti and his pupils, but still show the 
composition of Raphael. See Pacsavant, op. cU.,IL^p, 185. 

If the Stania delta Segnalura may be called the Apotheosis of the Be- 
naiisance, the Stanza cT JSliodoro^ commenced during the lifetime of Jnlins IL 
and finished under Leo X., may pass for that of the Papacy. Having cele- 
brated the large and tolerant civilisation of the epoch of the Benaissanoe in 
the SeuolOt the Disputd^ the Famanns, the pope now celebrated the Church, 
and by an easy progression celebrated him»elf. The Bzpulsion of HoUo- 
dorus allegorises the military ambition of Julius, HeUodorus standing for 
the foreign invader of Italy ; the Mass of Bolsena again, in glorifying the 
fsith, very naturally shows the pontiff as supreme assistant. Critics have 
severely condemned this egoism, but it was natural and the sequence was 
logical. It is true that Julius should have rather celebrated Constantino, 
or Oregory, but Raphael painted in and for his own epoch, end for all his po- 
litical blunders Julius wss the great pope of the Renaissance^ Herr Hettner 
has even declared {Italienitche Studien) that this and the futxire decorataon 
of the Vatican gravitated about the Lateran Council of 151^17 as about a 
oompelling influence. See also Anton Springer, Baffatl unA MichtXangtlOy 
and R MOnts, Raphati^ pp. 870-S71. 

•• It is believed that Raphael exeonted the greater part of the Mass of 
Bolsena with his own hand. The fresco, which is almost without iempera 
touches, is dated 1512. 

The miracle which this picture commemorates is said to have taken place 
during the pontificate of Urban IV., in 1268. In commemoration of the same 
the great festival of Corpus Domini was instituted in 1264. The superb 
cathedral of Orvieto was erected as a memorial of the miracle in 1280, but the 
festival was not, however, generally celebrated until 1810. 

It was rarely given to even Raphael to paint such a masterpiece as tha 
Miracle of Bolsena, and in its treatment it is a m«jiri«g instance of the qnal- 
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jLround the priest are many figures of yaried character ; 
some are serving the Mass, others kneel, in beantifnl at- 
titudes, on a flight of steps, and moved hy the novelty of 
the occnrrence, exhibit their astonishment and emotion in 
divers gestnres, some giving evidence of a desire to acknowl- 
edge themselves guilty of error, and this is perceived in 
men as well as in women. Among the latter is one at the 
lower part of the picture, seated on the earth and holding a 
child in her arms ; she is listening while another relates the 
circumstance that has just happened to the priest ;* full of 
wonder she turns towards the speaker with a feminine grace 
and animation that is truly characteristic and lifelike. On 
the other side is the Pope, Julius II., who is hearing the 
Mass, an admirable part of the work, and here Baphael has 
depicted the portrait of the Cardinal di San Giorgio,*^ with 
a vast number of other personages, also from the life. The 
break caused by the window was turned to account by the 
master, who having there represented an ascent in the form 
of a flight of stairs, thus makes the paintings on each side 
into one sole picture, nay, he has even made it appear that 



itj which wu one of RaphftePB leading chazaotexistics, perhapa the very fini 
of all bia oharacteristioa, hia marrelloaa power of asaimilation. He inetantly 
law, and bat a little later tnuislated into hia own language of expveasion, 
whateTor noble or beantifnl thing came nnder hia eyes in the work of a pred- 
eceaaor. Here in this camera of Heliodoms, in the very midst of impreasiona 
derired from the antique and from Michelangelo, he tnxna backward and ap- 
pliea ** the grand manner ** to the qniet, dignified art of the fifteenth century. 
In the Maaa (or Mizacle) of Bolaena the seriooa, upturned profiles of Ghirlan- 
dajo^a people of the Sasaetti Chapel and of Santa Maria Novella are seen 
again, hia white-gowned acolytes of Ban Gimignano crowd about the minia- 
tnnt priest, but all sublimated by the art of Raphael into a real apotheosis of 
the painting of the quaUrocerUo. 

If there were no architecture around it the Mass of Bolaena would still be 
a beautifnl picture, but in its accordance with the circumscribing architect- 
ural forma it ia especially a magnificent compoaition. Compositionally again 
it affords the finest instance among Raphael* s works of the balance of aimple 
and elaborated massws in accordance with the law of filled and vacant spaces, 
Beaidea aU this, among the frescoes of Raphael it ia by fisr the best in color ; 
a Venetian need not have disclaimed its strength and harmony. 

*• Raflkello Biario ; for biographical detaila see Sn^hael peintrt ds poriruU» 
of F. A. Orayeri L, p. SQSl 
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if this opening cansed by the window had not been there^ 
the scene coald not have been so well arranged. It may in- 
deed with tmth be said of Baphael here, as elsewhere, that 
as respects inyention and the graces of composition, what- 
ever the story may be, no artist has ever shown more skill, 
more readiness of resource, or a more admirable judgment 
than himself ; a fact of which he has given further proof in 
this same place, where in the opposite picture he has repre- 
sented San Pietro thrown into a prison by Herod,^ and 
guarded by soldiers. The architectural details here de- 
picted and the simple delineation of the prison, are treated 
with so much ingenuity that the works of other artists, 
when compared with those of Baphael, seem to exhibit as 
much of confusion as do that master's of grace and beauty. 
Baphael constantly endeavoured to represent the circum- 
stances which he depicted as they are described or written, 
and to assemble only the most appropriate and characteristic 
objects in his works, as for example in the picture before 
us, where he reveals to us the wretchedness of the prison. 
Bound with chains, that aged man is seen extended between 
two soldiers ; the deep and heavy sleep of the guards is 
rendered fully manifest, as the resplendent light proceeding 
from the Angel illumines the darkness of night, and causes 
the most minute particulars of the prison to be clearly dis- 

•> This fnioo, ** Lo SearceroMi&ne^** th» Liberation of St Peter, it dated 
1514. Ai in most of the Vatican teieoei of Raphael there la a poUtieal 
alluaion ; probably to the Battle «f RaTenna and the escape of Pope Leo (then 
a Cardinal) from the Franch. 

It maat be admitted that in this work Raphael eomewhat departa from the 
principles of mnral decoration ; first he divides his composition into three 
distinct incidents ; secondly, in painter*s parlance, he breaks a hole through 
the wall with his -riolent opposition of lights and shadows. Bat the work is 
a chef tTceuvre^ and the temptation to prodace it which o verpowere d Raphael 
was here again the probable result of his intensely aasimilatiTe natniei 
Piero della Francesca had frescoed this room before him. Now Pien>*s vision 
of Constantine in 8. Francesco at Areiso affords the first instance of a tour 
deforce of chiaroscnio ; it is not unlikely that della Franoesca had here re- 
peated some such effect, and that Raphael could not resist the opportunity 
** to better his instructions.** As it is, the treatment of chiaroacuio upon so 
monmnental a scale was a daring and snoceasf nl novelty. 
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cerned : the arms of the sleepers shine so brilliantly, that 
their burnished lustre seems rather to belong to things 
real and palpable, than to the merely painted surface of a 
picture. 

No less remarkable are the art and ingenuity displayed in 
another part of the same picture ; that namely where, freed 
from his chains, the Apostle walks forth from his prison, 
accompanied by the Angel. In the countenance of St. 
Peter there is evidence, that he is as a man who feels himself 
to be acting in a dream, and not as one awake. Equally 
well expressed are the terror and dismay of those among 
the guards, who, being outside the prison, hear the clang 
of the iron door; a sentinel with a torch in his hand, 
awakens his sleeping companions ; the light he holds is re- 
flected from their armour, and all that lies within the place 
which the torch has not reached is lighted by the Moon. 
This admirably conceiyed picture Baphael has placed over 
the window, at the darkest part of the room ; it thus hap- 
pens that when the spectator regards the painting, the light 
of day strikes on his eyes and the beams of the natural 
light mingle and contend with the different lights of the 
night as seen in the picture, the observer fancies himself 
really to behold the smoke of the torch, and the splendour 
of the Angel, all which, with the dark shadows of the night, 
are so natural and so true, that no one would ever affirm 
it to be painted, but must believe it to be real, so power- 
fully has our artist rendered this most difficult subject. The 
play of the shadows on the arms, the flickering reflections 
of the light, the vaporous haloes thrown around the torches, 
the dim uncertain shade prevailing in certain parts ; all are 
painted in such a manner, that contemplating this work 
one cannot but declare Baphael to be indeed the master of 
all masters. Never has painting which purports to coun- 
terfeit the night been more truly similar to the reality than 
is this, which is of a truth a most divine work, and is in- 
deed admitted by common consent to be the most extra- 
ordinary and most beautiful of its kind. 
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On one of the unbroken walls of the chamber^ Baphael 
then depicted the worship of God as practised among the 
Hebrews^ with the Ark and golden candlesticks ; here also 
is the fignre of Pope Julias, who is driving the avaricions 
intruders from the Temple." In this work, which is of 
similar beauty and excellence to the night-piece described 
above, several portraits of persons then living are preserved 
to us in the persons of the bearers*" who support the chair 
wherein Pope Julius is borne along ; the figure of the Pon- 
tiff is most life-like. While the populace, among whom are 
many women, make way for his Holiness to pass, they give 
to view the fnriotxB approach of an amied man on ho^ 
back ; he is accompanied by two others who are on foot, and 
together they smite and overthrow the haughty Heliodorus, 
who, by the command of Antiochus, is about to despoil the 
Temple of all the treasures deposited for the widows and 
orphans.^ The wares and treasures are already in process 
of being borne away, but the terror awakened by the new 
occurrence of Heliodorus, struck down and scourged by the 
three figures above-mentioned, who are seen and heard by 
himself alone, being only a vision, causes those who are 
bearing the spoils away to let all drop from their hands, 
while they themselves fall stumbling over each other, pos- 
sessed as they are by a sudden affright and horror which had 
fallen on the followers of Heliodorus. Apart from these 
stands the High Priest, Onias, in his pontifical robes, his 
hands and eyes are raised to heaven, and he is prayiug most 

ta The " Bxpnlsion of Heliodoms (IL Maooabeee, iii),** was painted in 151SL 
The all anon xb politloal, referring to the straggles of Loois XIL of France and 
Jnlins IL 

** Bottaii affirms that the foremost of the bearers are liiburcantonio the 
oopper-plate engrayer and Ginlio Romano ; MoreUi, on the oontraxy, oonsidera 
that it is not Ginlio bat rather Baldassare Peroszi who is painted. See Ita- 
lian Painters, Borghese and Doria-Pamfi]i Galleries. Messrs. Crowe and 
Oayaloaselle note that the prostrate fignre of Heliodoms is not a reminiscence 
of Miohelangelo as has been affirmed, bat is partly a sonTenir of the antique 
and partly a still more direct inspiration from Leonardo da Vinoi^s wounded 
captain in the Battle for the Standard. 

** See IL Maccabees, chapter iii verse 21 and foUowin^^ 
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fervently, being mored to compassion for the poor, whom 
he has beheld on the point of being despoiled of their pos- 
sessions, bnt is yet rejoiced at the succour which he feels 
that Heayen has sent to them. With felicitous invention 
Baphael has placed various figures about the different parts 
of the building, some of whom climb on the socles of the 
columns, and clasping the shaft, thus stand, maintaining 
themselves with difficulty in their inconvenient position, to 
obtain a better view of the scene passing before them ; the 
mass of the people meanwhile, astounded at what they be- 
hold, remain in divers attitudes awaiting the result of the 
wondrous event." 

** It has been noted that in oompariaon with the Sola della Segnaiura wv 
find in the Camera ol Heliodonu an nnfortnnate narrowing of snbjeot This 
is, howerer, not half so important or half lo nnfortnnate ai the expansion of 
methode shown here, whioh resulted in the confiding of a great part of the 
work npon the waUs to pnpUs. Bat this expansion, like the narrowing, was 
inevitahle. Bvery one wanted Baphael*a work, the Pope, Ohigi, Conti, 
Bembo, Bibbiena, Gorita. No man oonld say no to the pope, even the stnb- 
bom Michelangelo yielded when Julius threatened to throw him from the 
soaflbld, least of all oonld Baphael say no to anyone. His was not a weak 
chaiaoter, bnt the Tory nature whioh made him seise npon the pictorial 
qualities of other men*s work impelled him to adopt with equal eagerness 
the pictorial suggestions of his friends. He instantly apprehended their 
thought, dereloped it and oonld not help wishing to materialise il For 
such materislinktion time could not sni&oe unless Baphael had a score of 
hands. He soon had them— two of his frescoes in the Camera of Heliodonu 
and the Madonna of Foligno are ssid to hare been painted within tourteen 
months ! The result of this was that the distribution of the second Stansa 
waa admirable, the composition in the main magnificent, the execution utterly 
mieqnal, the room remaining thus inferior to the 8ala della Segnatura. 

The superb Mass of Bolsena was probably painted by Baphael himself. 
The Heliodoms shows at once Ginlio Bomano*s bricky-reds and the bright 
oolors of Giovanni da Udine ; the chemically dismtegrated color of portions 
of the fresco is repulsive, the outlines are coarse, the limbs heavy, but the 
work is grand in spite of it sll with the spirit of Baphael and of the best 
years of the sixteenth century. Although the execution is pupils* work, 
Baphaers Ginlio of Bome is a Tery different man from Gonzaga^s Ginlio of 
Mantua* The facea of the avenging angela are beantif ol and noble, in 
spite of a conventionalizing of thick curved lipa, a certain Inmpishneas of 
pseudo-Grecian noses, and npon the scowling forehead of his horseman, the 
rudiments of the grimace wUch Ginlio afterwarda constantly reproduced in 
Us PaJano del T. In the fresco of Heliodoms we have Baphael*s work hin- 
dered bnt not spoiled by pupils ; in the battle of Ostia they have completely 
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The whole of this work was so admirably executed in 
eyery part that even the Cartoons were very highly esti- 
mated. Messer Francesco Masini, a gentleman of Cesena, 
who without any master, but impelled from childhood by the 
love of art, has produced many paintings and works in de- 
sign, has certain pieces of the Cartoon which Baphael pre- 
pared for this story of Heliodorus still in his possession ; they 
are treasured with all the esteem which they so truly merit, 
among the various antiquities in marble, rilievi and others, 
which he has collected ; his own pictures and designs are 
also of such merit, that many, well acquainted with art, 
have bestowed on them the highest commendations. Nor 
will I omit to mention that Messer Niccold Massini, from 
whom it is that I have received intelligence of these things, 
is himself a sincere lover of our arts, as he is the friend of 
all other good and praiseworthy endeavours. 

But to return to Baphael. In the ceiling above these 
works he delineated four pictures : the subject of the first 
being the appearance of the Almighty Father to Abraham,* 
to whom he promises the continuation of his race ; that of 
the second, the sacrifice of Isaac ; and of the third, Jacob's 

deiuiiiizalixed it, and in the reotaDgnlar ceiling of the Famesuut have deetroyed 
it. There are stadiee for the freeooes of the Camera cTEliodorOy in Oxford, the 
Uffizi, the British Maeenm, Berlin (Savignj oolleotion), the LouTre, Viennai 
and Windsor. See Crowe and Oavaloaaelle, op. ett., II., pp. 188-142, notea. 

** To Noah rather ; the fresooes of the vanlting lymboUze the power of the 
Chnroh and are alao precartore of the fresooee on the walls. They were prob- 
ably largely by the hand of Ginlio Romano and Franoeaoo Penni The panel- 
ling of the room was also deoorated with intaniatura by Fra Giovanni da 
Verona, and Perino del Vaga completed the decorations by painting Carya- 
tides, etc., in ohiaicscnrok There are six small pictorea in ffriMoUle in ^e 
window recesses, the subjects of which are : Joseph before Pharaoh ; the 
Passing of the Red Sea ; Moses receiving the tables of the law ; the Annun- 
ciation ; a Pope celebrating Mass, and the Emperor Constantine giving the 
city of Rome to Pope Sylvester. They wece partly repainted by Carlo Ma- 
ratti in 1701^1708. The pictures upon the iocle or baae to the wall also 
contain allusions to the rule of Leo X. They represent Religion, Law^ 
Peace, Protection, Nobility, Commerce, Naval Afiain, Navigation, Plenty, 
Cattle-breeding, Agriculture, and Grape^sathering. They are all represented 
by female figures with attributes. They are greatly injured and some weta 
completely repainted by Carlo Mazatti and his pupUs in 1708-1703. 
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dream ; while the fourth represents Moses standing before 
the burning bush. In this work, the knowledge of art, 
rich power of invention, correct design, and exquisite grace 
which distinguish our artist, are no less manifest than in 
the others whereof we have made mention. 

And now, when the happy genius of the master was 
effecting such wonders, the enyy of fortune deprived of life 
that pontiff who was the especial protector and support of 
such talent, while he was the zealous promoter of every 
other good and useful work. Julius II. died, ^ but was 
succeeded by Leo X., who forthwith commanded that the 
labours commenced should be continued. The genius of 
Baphael was now exalted to heaven, and he received innu- 
merable proofs of favour from the new pontiff, fortunate in 
having encountered a prince so great, and one on whom the 
love of art had devolved by hereditary descent. 

Thus encouraged, Raphael devoted himself with all his 
heart to the work, and on another wall of the same apart- 
ment, he represented the Approach of Attila towards Bome," 
and his encounter with Pope Leo III. by whom he is met 

•T He died Febmary 18, 1518, ftnd we oaa well believe that the event eaaeed 
no little anzietj m well at grief to the artirts of the papal court and to the 
many others who oonld not tell whether his sncoessor would oontinne the 
great works of the dead pope. Already on January 19 we hear of Raphael 
sending home the jeweled cap and brocaded cloak of the little prince Fred- 
erick of Mantua, and begging Isabella d*Este to pardon him for desisting 
from his work, since for the time he had **• no courage to go on witb her son*s 
portraii.** 

*" The Attila was commenced during the lifetime of Julius IL, but was 
only about half finished at the death of that pontiff, it was painted in aUu- 
sion to the papal quarrels with France. Leo X. appears twice, once ss a 
cardinal riding behind the pope (this figure having been painted before the 
death of Julius) snd again instead of the portrait of Julius IL originally 
planned, we have the reigning pontiff as St. Leo. A pen sketch in the Louvre 
shows Julius in the place afterwards occupied by Leo ; in this aketch the 
pope is borne in a chair instead of on honebaok as in the fresco. Herr 
Springer and J. C. Robinson have doubted the authorship of this design but 
M. MAntx is convinced that it is by Raphael 

The Attila was largely executed by pupils and is very inferior to the other 
frescoes of the Stanze^ the color is confused and disagreeable, possibly from 
the action of time, but what is much more singolar, the composition has little 
of the beauty and dignity which are found in the other frescoes, the arran^s- 
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at the foot of Monte Mario,* and who repulses him by the 
power of his word * alone. In this picture, Raphael has 
shown San Pietro and San Paolo appearing in the air with 
swords in their hands, with which they come to defend the 
charch. It is true that the History of Leo III. says noth- 
ing of such an occnrrence, bat so Baphael has chosen to 
represent it, perhaps as a mere fancy ; for we know that 
painters and poets frequently permit themselves a certain 
degree of freedom for the more effectual decoration of their 
works, and this they may do without any undue departure 
from the propriety of the original thought. In the two 
apostles thus depicted, there is all that holy zeal and dig- 
nity which the Divine Justice frequently imparts to the 
countenances of those among God's servants, whom it has 
commissioned to become the defenders of the most holy 
faith. The effect of this expression on Attila is manifest 
in his face. He is riding on a fiery black horse, having a 
star on the forehead, and beautiful as it is possible that a 
horse could be ; the attitude of the animal also betrays the 
utmost terror, its head is thrown aloft, and the body is 
turning in the act of flight. 

There are other magnificent horses in the same work, 
among them a Spanish jennet, ridden by a figure which has 
all the parts usually left nude covered with scales in the 
manner of a fish ; this is copied from the column of Trajan, 
the figures of the people around that column being armed 
in this fashion ; such defences being made, as is conject- 
ured, from the skins of crocodiles. Monte Mario is seen 
burning, as an intimation that on the departure of soldiery, 
the dwellings are constantly given as a prey to the fiames. 
Oertain mace-bearers belonging to the papal retinue are 

me&t (wag (relaiiTely) monotonoiu. Certain indiTidnal fignzM aro Tery finc^ 
bat aome of the honee axe not merely theatrioal but absorcUy onxeaL 

* Read Ueaaing for word. 

** The nmnerona errors into which Vaaari haa here fallen, are in part at- 
tribntable to the Florentine historian, Villaoi (see l(b, ii cap. 8). The meeting 
with Attila took plaoe on the riyer Mindo, near Mantua, and the Pontiff was 
not Leo III. but Leo the Great, the first of the name.— Mrs. Foster*s Notes. 
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painted with extraordinary animation, as are the horses 
which they are riding : the same may be said of the court 
of Oardinals, and of the grooms who bear the canopy over 
the head of the pontifiF. The latter. Pope Leo X., is on 
horseback, in full pontificals, and is no less truthfully por- 
trayed than are the figures before mentioned. He is fol- 
lowed by numerous courtiers, the whole scene presenting 
an extremely beautiful spectacle, in which all is finely 
appropriate to its place, and these details are exceedingly 
useful to those who practise our art, more particularly 
to such as are unprovided with the objects here repre- 
sented. 

About the same time a picture was executed by Baphael 
for Naples, and this was placed in the church of San Domen- 
ico, and in that chapel wherein is the crucifix which spoke 
to St. Thomas Aquinas. In this work, Baphael depicted 
Our Lady, San Girolamo, clothed in the vestments of a 
cardinal, and the angel Baphael, who is serving as the guide 
of the youthful Tobit.'" For Leonello da Carpi, Lord of 
Meldola, who is still living, and has attained the age of 
more than ninety years, he painted a picture, the colouring 
of which is most admirable, and the beauty of the whole 
work very remarkable ; it is indeed executed with so much 
force, and in a manner so exquisitely graceful withal, that 
I do not think the art could possibly produce or exhibit a 
finer work. There is a divinity in the countenance of Our 
Lady, and a modest humility in her attitude, than which it 
would not be possible to conceive anything more beautiful. 
The master has depicted her with folded hands, in adora- 
tion of the divine Child, who is seated on her lap, and is 
caressing a little St. John ; the latter is also adoring th& 
Bedeemer : the figures of St. Joseph and St. Elizabeth 
complete the group. This picture was formerly in the^ 

Mt ThU la the Jfadonna del Pe»ee (of the Fiih) now in the PhmIo at Madrid. 
It was painted in 1612 or 1518 on wood and was afterwards transferred toi 
oanras. The Tobit with the fish was very appropriate, as the piotare waa 
originaUj phused In a obapel ronoh resorted to by persons afflicted with dia» 
of the eyes. A fine red-ohalk study for the picture is in the 
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possession of the most reverend Cardinal da Carpi, son of 
the above-named Signer Leonello, a very zealoas admirer of 
our arts ; it mnst now be in that of his heirs«^^^ 

When Lorenzo Pncci, Cardinal of Santi Qnattro, was 
created High Penitentiary, he cansed Baphael, who was in 
great favour with him, to paint a picture for San Oiovanni- 
in-Monte, at Bologna. This is now placed in that chapel 
wherein are deposited the relics of the Beata Elena dalF 
Olio, and serve to show what grace united with art could 
effect, when acting by the most accomplished and most 
delicate hand of BaphaelJ^ The subject of the work is 
Santa Cecilia, listening in ecstacy to the songs of the angelic 
choir, as their voices reach her ear from heaven itself: 
wholly given up to the celestial harmony, the countenance of 
the saint affords full evidence of her abstraction from the 
things of this earth, and wears that rapt expression which 
is wont to be seen on the faces of those who are in ecstacy* 
Musical instruments lie scattered around her, and these do 
not seem to be merely painted, but might be taken for the 
real objects represented.^ . The same thing maybe aflSrmed 

><>> Paasavsnt, IL, p. 123, states that the Holy Family in the Mnseom of 
Naples is the piotnre referred to here, a&d M. Ktints appears to aooepi tha 
atatement. 

iM TluB piotnre ia one of Raphael^s most fsmons works. It was painted in 
1516 and is now in the Aoademy of Bologna. Marco Antonio^s engraTing of an 
early composition for the Saint Cecilia is reprodaoed in MUntx^s Raphael, p. 555« 
The story regarding the origin of the commission lor this picture is onriona. 
In 1518 a noble Bolognese lady, E<lena Duglioli dall* Olio, who was bom and 
died in the same years aa Raphael and who was afterwards beatified, waa 
ordered in a vision to consecrate a chapel to Saint Cecilia in the chorch of 
San Giovanni in Monte near Bologna. Her relative, the Florentine Antonio 
Pncci, bnilt the chapel, and Lorenzo Pncd, Cardinal of Santi Qaattro, ordered 
the picture of Raphael 

The story is that Pnoci^s voice was so bad that it provoked laughter even 
in the Sistine Chapel while he was celebrating mass. He implored the inter- 
oession of Saint Cecilia and " she inspired a master of the Sistine Choir to 
euro his defects in six months* lessons." See Crowe and Cavaloaselle's Ra- 
phael, IL, p. 875. 

><** The following Is a passage from Vasari^s life of Giovanni da Udine : 
'* Now Raphael very hi^rhly estimated the abilities of Giovanni da Udine, and 
when occupied with that picture of the Santa Cecilia^ now in Bolognai he 
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of the veil and vestments, formed of cloth of gold and 
silver^ with which Santa Cecilia is clothed, and beneath 
which is a garment of hair-cloth, also most admirably 
painted. In the fignre of St. Paul likewise, the power and 
thoaght of the master are equally obvioas : the saint is 
resting the right arm on his naked sword, the head is snp* 
ported by the left hand, and the pride of his aspect has 
changed to a dignified gravity ; the vestments of St. Paul 
consist of a simple cloth mantle, the colour of which is red, 
with a green tunic beneath, after the manner of the 
apostles ; his feet are bare. St. Mary Magdalen also forms 
part of the group, and holds a vase, made of a very fine 
marble, in her hand. The attitude of this figure is sin- 
gularly graceful, as is the turn of her head ; she seems to 
rejoice in her conversion, and I do not think it would be 
possible that any work of the kind could be more perfectly 
executed. The heads of St. Augustine and of St. John the 
Evangelist, which are both in this picture, are of equal ex- 
cellence. It may indeed with truth be declared that the 
paintings of other masters are properly to be called paint- 
ings, but those of Baphael may well be designated the life 
itself, for the flesh trembles, the breathing is made obvious 
to sight, the pulses in his figures are beating, and life is in 
its utmost animation through all his works. 

This picture secured the author many commendations 
and a great increase of fame insomuch that numerous 

OftOBed GioTanni to paint the organ which is in the hand of that taint ; thia 
the latter copied from the instrument itself, and with such good effect that 
his work does reaUy appear to be a reUef : he also painted the other musical 
instruments which are at the feet of Santa Cecilia, and, what is of more im- 
portance, he brought his own manner herein to so close a similitude with 
that of Raphael, that the whole work appears to have been executed by one 
hand.** 

The 8t. Cecilia is the picture which is said to have caused Francia to 
die of grief over his own inferiority to Raphael. That he felt his inferiority ia 
possible enough ; that he felt the weight of his sixty-seven years in the mid- 
winter of I51S is fairly certain. A true artist such as Francia was would 
have been stimulated rather than hurt by seeing the St. Cecilia. See the Lifb 
of Francia, ToL II., p. 8ia 
ni.— 13 
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yerses, both in Latin and the ynlgar tongae, were composed 
to his honor ; of these I will but insert the following, that 
I may not make a longer story than is needful : — 

*' Pingant scla eUiif referimiqne cohrUnu era ; 
CoKiliiB 08 Raphad atque animum eg^UeuUJ** 

At a later period oar artist painted a small picture, which 
is now at Bologna, in the possession of the Count Vicenzio 
Ercolani. The subject of this work is Christ enthroned 
amid the clouds, after the manner in which Jupiter is so 
frequently depicted, but the Saviour is surrounded by the 
four Eyangelists, as described in the book of Ezekiel.^^ 
One in the form of a man, that is to say ; another in that of 
a lion ; the third as an eagle ; and the fourth as an ox. The 
earth beneath exhibits a small landscape, and this work, in 
its minuteness — ^all the figures being yery small — is no less 
beautiful than are the others in their grandeur of extent. 

To Verona Baphael sent a large picture of no less excel- 
lence, for the Count of Canossa. The subject is the Ifa- 
tiyity of Our Lord, admirably treated, the day-break in 
particular, as here portrayed, has been highly commended, 
and the same may be said of the figure of Sanf Anna and 
indeed of the whole work, which one could not extol more 
effectually than by the simple assertion, that it is by the 
hand of Baphael da Urbino. The Counts hold this picture 
in the highest estimation, as it well deseryes ; yery great 
sums haye been offered to them for it by different princes, 
but they haye never been prevailed on to part with it.^" 

M< This is the Vbioii of Bsekiel dow in the Pitti and meMaring only 18X 
by 13)^ inohet in mm. It is truly magnifloent in spirit and in style bat 
rather ooarte in ezeoation and the carrying oat of the work is generally ao- 
oredited to Giolio Romano. The Jehovah is a Zens, bat the aasnmption of 
MeuTs. Crowe and Oaraloaselle that the distribation is adopted from the 
group of the Famese baU (whioh had been recently disoovered) seems rather 
far-fetched. M. MOnts says weU of this ** Vision" that it deserred to be 
translated into mosaic in the apse of some grand basilica. The date of the 
picture is not known with certainty ; conjecture points at some time shortly 
after the ezeoation of the St. Cecilia and that of the Sptuinw fli Sicilia, 

m This Natirity, painted in 1518 for the Count of Canossa, has been identi- 
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For Bindo Altoviti, Raphael executed a portrait of him- 
self when he (Bindo) was still youngs and this work also 
has obtained, as it merits, the highest admiration.^ He 
also painted a picture of the Madonna for the same person, 
who despatched it to Florence : this is now preserved in 
the Palace of the Duke Gosimo : it has been placed in the 
Chapel of the new apartments, which have been built and 
painted by myself, where it serves as the Altar-piece : the 
subject is Sant' Anna,^ a woman much advanced in years, 
who is seated with the infant Christ in her arms ; she is 
holding him out to the Virgin, and the beauty of his nude 
figure, with the exquisite loveliness of the countenance 
which the master has given to the divine Child, in such that 
his smile rejoices the heart of all who behold him. To Our 
Lady also, Baphael has imparted all the beauty which can 
be imagined in the expression of a virgin ; in the eyes there 
is modesty, on the brow there shines honour : the nose is 
one of very graceful character, and the mouth betokens 
sweetness and excellence. In the vestments, also, there is 

liad with the Ifjuloniut of the Peurl in the Mtueom of Madrid. It u wid that 
Philip IV. of Spain, whoae ambaasador porohaaed the pictars of GiomweU, 
ezdaimed upon Meing it^ " Thia is my pearl,** thna giving the name La Perla 
to a pictnre whioh ia perhapa orenrnted. Morelli attribntee the ezeontion of 
it aa weU aa that of the Mudonna della Boaa in the lame Moaemn of Madrid 
to Ginlio Bomano. 

^ Kow in the Mnnich Gallery^ Ramolur (RalienUeh» Fortehutigen, m., pu 
100) oonsidered thia piotaze to be RaphaePa portrait of himself. Bottari, 
Mariette, and H. Orimm were of the same opinion. Miasiri, Lanri, Paasarant, 
MUntz, and Springer, on the oontrary, assert that it ia the portrait of AltoyitL 
The pictnre haa rerj recently been cleaned and the ** violet-red flesh-tints ** 
which have proved sneh a fertile aonrce of controversy among art-eritica have 
entizely disappeared, thna confirming Morelli*s belief that the tone of coloring 
of the face was dne to the hand of a picture restorer. Morelli, in his revised 
edition of Italian Masters in German Gkdieriea entitled Italian Painters — 
Critical Studies of Their Work»— The Gralleries of Mnnich and Dresden, does 
not think that it ia by Ri^)hael or even of the School of Raphael ; Dr. Bayera- 
dorflbr, the inapeotor of the Mnnioh Ghdlery, accredits the work to Giulio 
Bomano. 

At an eventa it is a distingnished and beantifnl portrait, thoroughly the 
type of head whioh Baphael (whether he waa its author or not) liked to paint, 
and weU fitted to be the face of the chivalrona AltovitL 

MT Santa Elisabetta rather. 
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an indescribable simplicity with an attractive modesty, 
which I do not think could possibly be surpassed ; there 
cannot^ indeed, be anything better of its kind than is this 
whole work : there is a beautiful figure of the little San 
Gioyanni undraped in this picture^ with that of another 
saint, a female, which is likewise very beautiful. The 
background represents a dwelling, in which there is a win- 
dow partially shaded, through which light is given to the 
chamber wherein the figures are seated.^" 

In Bome, Raphael likewise painted a picture of good size, 
in which he represented Pope Leo,^^ the Cardinal Giulio 
de' Medici, and the Cardinal de' Bossi. The figures in this 
work seem rather to be in full relief, and living, than 
merely feigned, and on a plane surface. The velvet soft- 
ness of the skin is rendered with the utmost fidelity ; the 
vestments in which the Pope is clothed are also most faith- 
fully depicted,^^ the damask shines with a glossy lustre ; 
the furs which form the linings of his robes are soft and 
natural, while the gold and silk are copied in such a man- 

iM This is the Madonna deJV Impannata, now in the Fitii Gsllery. It is so 
nuned from the window in the hsokgroond which is impannata^ that is, 
ooYored with sn oiled-linen pane in plaoe of glAss. The hsndling of Qiulio 
Bomano is apparent, the coloring is very disagreeable, and the anthentioity of 
this pioture has been questioned by Passayant and othera 

^•« It is now in the Pitti paUoe and was painted in 151 a Beside the qual- 
ities of style, oharaoter, and dignity which axe found in most of Baphael^s por- 
traits, the Leo possesses other qoalities unusnsl to his work. Vasari has 
noted the expression of surfaoe texture in the brocade, metsl, etc., and his 
admiration is not to be wondered at. for texture as shown by brush handling 
had hardly been attempted up to thie time in Tuscan art. Again the work- 
ing out of a scale of one oolor is norel to the time, and as always, when it is 
skilfuUy managed, is impxessiTe. Here the scale is of red, scarlet, crimson, 
purple, brown, the only opposition being the white brooade. It is quite possible 
that this was not a deliberate compositional choice on the part of Raphael 
and that it was imposed by the papal costume, throne-chair, and surround- 
ings, but at least there is compositional arrangement and selection, sinoe Ra- 
phael must haye been free to add other colors but has omitted them. 

>!• The story is told of this, as of so many pictures, that it was mistaken for 
the Pope himself. Bee also the interesting anecdote relating to del Sarto*s 
copy of the portrait giyen in Vasari^s life of that artist in this volume. The 
Pope's ^^^ecillwn^ or ^^ erigUd eoneava^ is shown in the piotoze; Iieo*a 
•ight was M) bad as to require the use of an eyeglass. 
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ner that thej do not seem to be punted, bnt really ap- 
pear to be silk and gold. There is also a book in parchment 
decorated with miniatures, a most vivid imitation of the 
object represented, with a silver bell, finely chased, of 
which it would not be possible adequately to describe the 
beauty. Among other accessories, there is, moreover, a 
ball of burnished gold on the seat of the Pope, and in this 
I — such is its clearness — the divisions of the opposite window, 

the shoulders of the Pope, and the walls of the room, are 
faithfully reflected ; all these things are executed with so 
much care, that I fully believe no master ever has done, or 
ever can do any thing better. For this work, Raphael was 
richly rewarded by Pope Leo. It is now in Florence, in 
the Guardaroba of the Duke. He also painted the portraits 
of the Duke Lorenzo and of the Duke Oiuliano, whom he 
depicted with that perfection and that grace of colouring 
which is to be seen in no other than himself. These works 
belong to the heirs of Ottaviano de' Medici, and are now in 
Florence."* 

The fame t)f Baphael continued to increase largely, as did 
the rewards conferred on him ; wherefore, desiring to leave 
a memorial of himself in Borne, he caused a palace to be 
erected in the Borgo Nuovo, which was decorated with 
stucco work by Bramante.'^ The renown of this most 

>" It is anppoied that theie portrmita ue lost. Several old copies eziit. 
See Milanesi, IV., p. 853, note 1. 

>>> Lftfreri in 11A9 pabliahed an engraving of this palaoe with the legend 
^aph, Urblnat^ ex lapide coetili JH&mae extruelum. It is trne that it was 
built of briok, bnt Bramante was the arohiteot and did not merely decorate 
it ''with staooo." Marco Antonio Michieli {rAnonimo) says Baphael 
bought it of Bramsnte for 8,000 daoats. In it the painter passed his busiest 
years, and in it he died. Bat Professor Adamo Rossi has disoovered (see 
VArchwio Storieo deW ArU^ 1888, La Gaaa e lo Stemma di liaffafUo) in the 
Archivio Urbano of Rome dooamente proving that this house, which stood on 
the Borgo Nuoto, at the comer of the Piasza di S. Giaoomo, was bought by 
Baphael from the Caprini of Viterbo in 1517 ; that is to say, three years after 
Bramante, the architect, died. Professor Rossi has also brought to notice 
among certain manuscripts of Domenico Alfani in the Oommnnal Idbraiy of 
pBTUgia,, a drawing which he made in 1 581, of a part of the f<t^adB of this Casa 
di Rfhffft*^^'*, and a second drawing of the esontobeon or arms of Raphael, 
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noble artist haying been carried, by the fame of these and 
other works, into France and Flanders, Albert Durer, a 
most admirable Oerman painter, and the engraver of most 
beautiful copperplates, sent a tribute of respect to Baphael 
from his own works, a head, namely, which was his own 
portrait, executed on exceedingly fine linen, which permitted 
the picture to appear equally on both sides, the lights not 
produced by the use of whites, but transparent, and the 
whole painted in water colours. This work was much ad- 
mired by Baphael, who sent a number of his own drawings 
to Albert Durer,*" by whom they were very highly estimated. 

which were carved and painted above the door. Notes are written about the 
drawing of the escutcheon, giving the oolors, etc., and underneath is in- 
scribed ** the arms of the most famous and ezoeUeat painter Raphael of Ur- 
bino, whose worth and fame are noted by all the world.** *''Arme tM famo- 
»inimo et ecelUnUisimo Pittore RafaeUo da Vrbinno U chui uallor efama e 
noUo a UtUto U Jfondo,** Sig. Domenico Gnoli, a diligent explorer of the 
quarter of the Boxgo Naovo (aee his various articles) had measured the palace 
of the Convertendi (in the Borgo Nuovo) believing that is was the actual Casa 
di Bafaella A fresoo of about 1585, showed, however, that thefofode of the 
said Convertendi Flalaoe corresponded in that year with its present day ap- 
pearance. Critics felt it to be unlikely that Bramante*s or Baphael*s/af4<le 
should have been already altered in 1585, and therefore refused to believe the 
Casa di RaffaeUo to be identical with the Convertendi palace. The measure- 
ments, however, of the latter were found by Sig. GnoU to exactly taUy with 
those of the architectural drawings for the original exterior of the Caprini 
palace. This in itself was almost confirmation of Sig. OnoU^s theory, and 
the discovery by Professor Rossi of Alfani's drawing, locates RaphaePs palace 
as exactly upon the site of the ConvertendL Sig. Pietro Caxnevale, the 
architect, has been deputed by the government to ascertain how much of the 
interior arrangement of the palace is old, and may refer to Raphael's time, and 
how much is later. For good reasons why the escutcheon drawn by Alfani 
should really be that of Raphael, see Sig. Gnoli*s article L'ArchMo Storieo 
oar ArU, 188a March 24, 1520, thirteen days before he died, Raphael bought 
another palace in the Via Oiulia, then a quarter of princely houses, whete, 
however, two artists, Antonio da San 6aUo and Oaradosso the Goldsmith, 
also had their residences ; see Greymflller and Mttnts. It has long been be- 
lieved that Alexander VIL destroyed the palace in the seventeenth century 
to enlarge the Fiaisa San Pietro. 

Ill Probably no artist, certainly no Italian artist of the Renaissance* ad- 
mired Dllrer more frankly than did Raphael and no one was more capable of 
appreciating this greatest of German painters. Raphael kept DQrer's works 
(in engraving and woodcut) about his studio (ace Dolce), watched Maroo 
Antonio engrave the ^' Littie Passkm,'* and borrowed the whole oompoiitioii 
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The head sent by the Oerman artist, Albert Durer^ to 
Baphael, was sabsequentlj taken to Mantna among the 
other possessions inherited from the last named master, by 
Ginlio Bomano.^^^ 

Baphael having been thns made acquainted with the 
mode of proceeding adopted in his engravings by Albert 
Darer, was desirous of seeing his own works treated after 
that manner ; he therefore caused Marco Antonio of Bo- 
logna, who was well practised in that branch of art, to 
prepare numerous studies from them ; and in this Antonio 
succeeded so well that Baphael commissioned him to en- 
grave many of his earliest works, namely, the Slaughter of 
the Innocents, a Last Supper, the Neptune, and the Santa 
Cecilia, when she is being boiled in oil.'" Marco Antonio 

of his SpoMlmo di Sieilia from the " Great Panion ** of the Norembaxger. 
A drawing of two nade male figmei in the Vienna ooUection bean the follow- 
ing inacription written in a oxabbed hand " 1515 — ^RaffaheU di Urbino, who 
is held in soch high esteem by the Pope, he made these naked fignres and 
sent them to Albrecht DUrer at Nflmberg to show him his hand.** Morelli, 
Italian Pamters, I., p. 143, note 0, says that the drawing is by Giolio Romano 
and that the inscription is a later addition. 

Vacari gives a brief notice of Albert DUrer and Martin Soh5ngaaer in his 
life of Marco Antonio, of which the following is a part : '^ Bat although these 
masters were at that time highly prized and commended in those ooontries, 
their works are valued among ns for the diligence and care to be remarked in 
the engraving only. I am neverthelefls willing to believe that if Albert 
Dttrer has not done better, that has perhaps been becaose for want of better 
models. He took one or other of his disoiples when he had to design the nude 
form, and these must have had iU-formed fignres, as indeed the Germans for 
the most part have when undressed, although one sees many in thoie countries 
who when dressed appear to be very fine men. Albert likewiie executed 
numenms small plates eschibiting fignres of peasants and eonntrjrwomen in 
the Flemish costume, some dancing or playing on the bagpipes, others selling 
ponltry or other wszes, sad some engaged in other oocupations. ... It is 
indeed certain, that if this man, lo highly endowed, so aasidnons, and so varied 
in his powers, had been a native of Tuscany instead of Flanders ; had he been 
in a position which permitted him to study the treasures of Rome, as we are 
able to do, he would have been the best painter of our country, as he was 
the best and most renowned that has ever appeared among the Fleminga** 
(Dllrer was bora in Nuremburg and not in Antwerp, as Vasazi supposed.] 

"« This portrait is lost. 

>*• Marco Antonio Raimondi, the engraver, was bom at Bologna. He was 
spprentioedtoFnuDeiaataaearlyage. He stndiad the works of Dttzcr, Laoas 
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subsequently executed a number of engravings, which were 
afterward given by Raphael to II Baviera, his disciple, who 
was the guardian of a certain lady, to whom Bapbael was 
attached till the day of his death, and of whom he painted 
a most beautiful portrait, which might be supposed alive."* 
This is now at Florence, in the possession of the good and 
worthy Botti, a Florentine merchant of that city, who is 
the friend and favourer of all distinguished men, but more 
especially of painters ; by him the work is treasured as if it 
were a relic, for the love which he bears to the art, but 
more especially to BaphaeL Nor less friendly to artists 
than himself is his brother Simon Botti, who, to say noth- 

Ton Leyden and SohOnganer, ud iooei became the best oopper-plate engzaver 
in Italy. Up to 1510 he was an edeotio, bnt in that year he jonrneyed to 
Borne and at onoe oame under the influence of Raphael, who greatly f aTored 
him and allowed him to engraye his drawings. Marco Antonio had little in- 
▼entiTe genina though great technical ddll, and suok hia identity in copying 
the works of the great painter. It should be remembered in judging the 
engravings of Marco Antonio that he worked from Raphael'a drawings and 
not from the finished works; his style was admirably adapted to the 
reproduction of the works of that master. See Jfarc-Antoine Baimondi by 
the Vioomte H. Delaborde, Paris, 1888. This author says that the dates 
of Marco Antonio's birth and death are equally uncertain ; 1488 and 1470 
are Taiiously given as dates referring to his birth, but M. Delaborde thinks 
1480 more probable, and says that Marco AntoniOf though Bologneae, was 
not bom in the city of Bologna but in a neighboring village. Thia 
oritio^s monograph contains a large number of reproductions of engravings by 
the artist, and an important catalogue of his woiks. The Murtyrdom of 
Saint Cecilia (or Saint FeUdtas), painted between 1518 and 1590 for the 
chapel of the villa of La Magliana, a hunting lodge of Leo. X., was nearly 
destroyed in 1890. A farmer named Yitelli, not wishing to sit among hia 
servants in the chapel during the celebration of mass, built for himself a 
tribune (or special pew), the door of which was cut straight through Ra- 
phael's fresco. A fresco, also from La Magliana, probably after the de- 
sign of Raphael and representing Grod the Father blessing the world, is 
in the Louvra See 1. Fresehi deUa viUa Mdgliana di RaffaeUe <f drbino^ 
ineiMi ed tdUi da Ludavieo Oruner, con de$eruione della villa di EnuMto- 
Flatner^ Rome, 1847. There is no certainty regarding Raphael's direct share 
in any of these frescoes of La Magliana. Messrs. Crowe and Cavalcaselle 
think the design for the lunette (in the Louvre) of God the Father with angela 
was made between 1516 and 1520. M. Gruyer finds that these angels 
are among Raphael's original and very characteristic works. 

"• The so-called Donna Velata in the Pitti palace has been a subject for 
controversy* MM. Mttnta, Burckhardt, and Bode think it a copy from 
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ing of the fact^ that he is held by ns all to be one of the 
most friendly among those who benefit our arta^ is to my- 
self in particalar the best and truest friend that ever the 
long experience of many years made dear to man : he has 
besides given proof of very good judgment in all things re- 
lating to our own art 

Bat to return to the copperplate engrayings. The fayour 
which Baphael had shown to H Baviera was afterwards the 
cause which induced Marco of Bayenna, and many others, 
to labour in that branch of art ; insomuch, that what was 
formerly the great dearth of engravings on copper, became 
erentually that large supply of them which we now find. 
Hugo da Carpi, moreover, whose fine powers of invention 
were turned to the discovery of many ingenious and fanci- 
ful devices, found out that of carving in wood, in which, by 
means of three blocks, the light, shadow, and middle tint 
can equally be given, and drawings in chiaro-scuro imitated 
exactly. Without doubt a very beautiful and fanciful in- 
vention which has since been largely extended, as will be 
related at greater length in the Life of Marco Antonio of 
Bologna. 

For the Monks of Monte Oliveto, Baphael executed a 
picture of Christ Bearing his Cross, to be placed in their 
Monastery at Palermo, called Santa Maria dello Spasmo ; 
this is considered to be a most admirable work, and is re- 
markable, among other characteristics, for the force with 
which the master has rendered the cruelty of the execution- 
ers, who are dragging the Bedeemer to his death on Mount 
Calvary, with all the evidences of a furious rage. The 

Raphael ; MM. Morelli, Minghetti, Golyin, Springer, and PasaaTant beUertt 
it to be an oiriginaL Some of these oritioe identify it with the piotore *' in the 
poMession of the good and worthy Botti,** and Signor B. lUdolfi has dii- 
oovered a doonment of 1619, of a Marcbeae Botti, bequeathing inoh a pict- 
ure to the Gkand Doke Cofimo IL aa " being by the hand of Raphael^* See 
MM Lafenestre and Riohtenbeiger, Florence, p. 155. Needy all of theee 
oritics have noted the reaemblanoe of the VeUUa to the Sistine Madonna ; the 
featores are perhaps aomewhat alike in the two piotoree bat the ohaTaoter of 
the two faoet ia abeolately diffarent. 
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Sayioar himself, grieyonsly oppressed by the torment of the 
death towards which he is approaching, and borne down by 
the weight of the Gross, has fallen to the earth faint with 
heat and coTered with blood ; he turns towards the Maries 
who are weeping bitterly. Santa Veronica is also among 
those who surround him, and, full of compassion, she ex- 
tends her arms towards the Sufferer, to whom she presents 
a handkerchief with an expression of the deepest sympathy. 
There are besides yast numbers of armed men on horseback 
and on foot, who are seen pouring forth from the Oate of 
Jerusalem, bearing the ensigns of justice in their hands, 
and all in attitudes of great and varied beauty.^" 

This picture was entirely finished, but had not yet been 
fixed in its place, when it was in great danger and on the 
point of coming to an unhappy end. The matter was on 
this wise : The painting, according to what I have heard 
related, was shipped to be taken to Palermo, but a frightful 
tempest arose which drove the vessel on a rock, where it 
was beaten to pieces, men and merchandise being lost to- 
gether, this picture alone excepted, which, secured in its 
packing, was carried by the sea into the Oulf of Oenoa. 
Here it was picked up and borne to land, when, being seen 
to be so beautiful a thing, it was placed in due keeping, 
having maintained itself unhurt and without spot or blem- 
ish of any kind : for even the fury of the winds and the 
waves of the sea had had respect to the beauty of so noble a 
work. The fame of this event was bruited abroad, and the 
Monks, to whom the picture belonged, took measures to 
obtain its restoration : in this they eventually succeeded, 

ii^ Thii is ft piotnre of Ohrirt filling under tho weight of the cross ead 
which is usually called Lo Spatimo di SieUia. Messrs. Crowe and Cayal- 
caselle attribute the greater part of the execution to Raphael himself ; other 
eritics admit the hand of Giulio Romano in parts of the picture and that of 
Oftrofalo in the landscape. Moielli gives the entire execution to Giulia M. 
Mtknts notes thst the figure of the Saviour strongly recalls a Christ in s woric 
of Martin Bch6nganer of Colmar. This picture has been greatly praiied by 
the early critics, Viardot, and Bm^c David, for its force of expression, but 
this force leems slightly declamatory, and the composition is more crowded 
and less noble than in many of Raphael's works. It is to be remarked that 
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though not without great difficulty and only by aid of the 
Pope^ when they largely rewarded those who had effected 
its recovery from the wayes. Being then embarked anew, 
the picture was ultimately landed in Sicily ; the Monks 
then deposited the work in the city of Palermo, where it 
has more reputation than the Mount of Vulcan itself. ^^ 

While Baphael was thus engaged with the works above 
described, which he could not decline doing, partly because 
commissioned to execute them by great and important per* 
sonages, but partly also, because a due regard for his in- 
terest would not permit him to refuse them, — while thus 
occupied, I say, he did not on that account neglect to con- 
tinue the works which he had commenced "* in the Papal 
Halls and Chambers ; on the contrary, he kept people con- 
stantly employed therein, and by them the work was con- 
tinued from drawings made by his own hand, every part 
being minutely superintended by himself, and the more 
important portions of the whole executed by him, so far as 
was possible in a work of such magnitude. No long time 
elapsed, therefore, before he gave to view the apartment of 
the Torre Borgia, on every wall of which he had placed a 
painting — ^two over the windows namely, and two on the 
sides wherein there are no windows. In one of these pict- 
ures the master has depicted the Conflagration of the Borgo 
Yecchio of Rome, which could not be extinguished until 
Pope Leo lY. presented himself at the Loggia of the Palace, 
and extinguished it entirely by the power of his benedic- 
tion.^ In this work is the representation of many perilous 

no Saint VanmiMi mppean in ibe piofenra TIm Spoiimo is now in the Mnaenm 
of Madrid, haying been bon|^t from the monks by Philip IV. in the eeren- 
teenth oentniy. 

"• Yaeari here lollowi the olMeioil writers who considered Mount Etna m 
the site of Vnloen's foigc 

"• In 1514 

iM The Stanza of the Torre Borgia^ oalled more generally the Camera delT 
Ineendio^ was painted 1514-1517, and presents upon the fonr walls the Ineendio 
dA Barffo, the Oath of Pope Leo, the Coronation of Charlemagne, and the 
Batde of Ostia, all by Raphael and his pnpilsb The TaulUng frescoes are by 
Pemginio^ and the fignies of the protectors of the Church, originally by the 
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incidents ; on one side are women bearing yases of water on 
their heads and in their hands wherewith to eztingnish the 
flames; the hair and clothing of these figures are blown 
about by the fary of a tempestaons wind ; others, who are 
attempting to throw water on the burning masses, are 
blinded by the smoke, and appear to be in a state of be- 
wilderment. At another part of the picture is a group, 
resembling that described by Virgil, of Anchises borne out 
of danger by .^fineas. An old man being sick, is exhausted 
by his infirmity and the heat of the fire, and is carried by a 
youth in whose form the determination and power to save 
are manifest, as is the effort made by every member to sup- 
port the dead weight of the old man helplessly hanging in 
utter abandonment upon his back. He is followed by an 
old woman bare-foot and with loosened garments, who is 
rushing in haste from the fire — a naked child goes before 
them. From the top of a ruined building also, is seen a 
woman naked and with dishevelled hair, who has an infant 
in her hands, which she is about to throw down to one of 
her family ; just escaped from the fiames, the last-mentioned 
person stands in the road below raised on the points of his 
feet and stretching forth his arms to receive the child — an 
infant in swathing bands, which the woman holds out to 
him : and here the anxious eagerness of the mother to save 
her child is no less truthfully expressed than is the suffer- 
ing which she is herself enduring from the devouring fiames 
glowing around and threatening to destroy her. In the 
figure of the man who is receiving the child also, there is as 
clearly to be perceived the anxiety which he suffers in his 
desire to rescue it, with the fear he entertains for his own 
life. Equally remarkable is the power of imagination dis- 
played by this most ingenious and most admirable artist in 

hftnd of lome pupO, were repainted later by CSarlo Maratta. Below the fres- 
coes on the waU aze the so-oalled portraits of sovereigns who hare rendered 
important serrioes to the Choroh. These portraits are of Constantine« Chsrie- 
magne, Ferdinand the Catholic, Lothair, Godfrey de BoniUon, and Aistoll 
For interesting technio&l criticism of the Stanze frescoes see F. Crowninshield, 
Impressions of a Decorator in Rome, Sciibner's Magazine, February, 1803w 
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a mother, who, driving her children before her, with bare 
feet, loosened yestments, girdle unbound, and hair difl- 
heyelled, bears a part of her clothing in her hands, and 
smites her children to hasten their flight from the falling 
rains and from the scorching fury of the flames. There 
are besides other women, who, kneeling before the Pope, 
appear to be entreating that his Holiness will cause the fire 
to be staid. «» 

The second picture also represents an incident from the 
life of Pope Leo lY. : here the master has depicted the 

in In this room Raphael frankly turns over the work to his assietanti, and 
ii felt only as an inspiration and in the painting of certain rare fragments. 
As a result three of the frescoes present Uttle of the interest to be found in 
the grand Camera delta Hegnatura^ and the fourth, the best of the series, the 
Ineendio del Borgo^ is melodramatic rather than dramatio, and is a ooaiae and 
exaggerated development of the fine drawings in Vienna — drawings which 
tfaemselvea are not exempt from an academic and theatrical character. Here 
begins the attitudinising, the rolling of eyes, the grimaoe of widely opened 
months, of OTer-emphatic gesture, all the delineation of a " fine frenzy. ** 
The epooh of exaggeration had set in, and oontrorersy was not slow to follow. 
Many of the courtiers admired these later frescoes enthusiastically, the more 
so for the numy portraits of prelates that were conveniently introduced. But 
we hear from the opposition in the letter of the saddler Leonardo to Michel- 
sngelo; speaking of the Famesina frescoes, he says "they are even worse 
than those of the last camera ** (of the Ineendio del Borgo). The figures at- 
titudinize; all this would-be agony leaves us indifferent, but nevertheless 
under and behind the exaggeration and the coldness is still the superb power 
of the Renaissance ; we are yet dose to the life-giving force of Raphael The 
background group is worthy of his greatest frescoes. Taine, who nearly al- 
ways goes straight to the core and heart of a work, feels at once the facti- 
tionsness and the genuineness of the eflbct produced, and after smiling at the 
terrible fire, which has nothing but stone to feed it, and at the parents who 
hand their child over a wall as tranquilly as if it were a bundle of cloth, he 
goes on to say : ** Why indeed should not frescoes be a complement of arch- 
itecture ? Is it not a mistake to consider them wholly by themselves ? We 
must place ourselves at the same point of view as the painter in order to 
enter into his ideas ; and oertainly such was the point of view of RaphaeL 
The Conflagration of the Borgo is comprehended within the space of an or- 
nament which has to be filled up. The Parnassus and the Deliverance of 
FiBter surmount, one a door and the other a window, and their position im- 
poees upon them their shape. These paintings are not appended to, but form 
a portion of, the edifice and cover it as a skin covers the body. Why, then, 
belonging to the edifice, should they not be architectural ? There is an innate 
logic in all these great works ; it is for me to forget my modem education 
in order to arrive at its meaning.** — Taine*s lUdU, 
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Pork of Ostia occupied by the fleet of the Turks, ^ who had 
come to make his Holiness prisoner. On the sea without 
are seen the Christians engaged in combat with the Turkish 
Armada, and numerous prisoners are already observed to be 
entering the harbour ; the latter are seen to issue from a 
boat whence they are dragged by soldiers, the attitudes and 
countenances of whom are exceedingly spirited and beau- 
tiful. The prisoners are clothed in a variety of vestments 
proper to seamen, and are led before St. Leo, whose figure 
is a portrait of the then reigning Pontiff, Leo X. His 
Holiness, who is in full pontificals, is enthroned between 
the Cardinal of Santa Maria-in-Portico, Bernardo Divizio 
da Bibbiena "" namely, and Cardinal Giulio de' Medici, who 
was afterwards Pope Clement YII. It would not be pos- 
sible minutely to describe the admirable thought with which 
this most inventive artist has depicted the countenances of 
the prisoners, in whose expression all necessity for speech 
is superseded, so eloquently does it set forth their grief, 
their terror, and the bitter foretaste which they are en- 
during of the death preparing for them.^^ 

>** Saracens rather. 

>" A portrait of Bibbiena by Raphael is in the Pitfci GaDery. 

M« Thie fresco of the Battle of Ostia, which was ezecated in 1514-15, was 
not painted by Raphael himself, with the exception perhape of the portraits 
of the Pope and of his attendants, Cardinals Ginlio de* Medioi and Bibbiena. 
It has snffered more than the others. The work is foU of Taried and inter- 
esting action, but is very inferior to the fine drawings made as stadiM for 
it and now in the Mosenm of Oxford. One of the stadies for the Battle of 
Ostia is a drawiag in red chalk now in Vienna. This drawing was sent to 
DOrer in 1515 and is referred to in note 113. MorelU (Italian Fftintets, I., 
p. 483) claims that it, as weU as the stndies for the Incendio del Borgo^ the 
water-canier, the young man bearing his father, etc., and which are in the 
same Museum of Vienna, axe aU by Giulio Romano. He beUeves that st 
this epoch Raphael usually made only a slight preliminary sketch, which 
was turned into a finished study by his pupils and then enlarged into car- 
toons, which latter, after having been corrected somewhat by Raphael, were 
approved, and then carried to completion by pupils. In ending the notes 
upon the Stanae of Raphael one may again remark the ooarseness of outline 
which is to be found eren in some of the finest figures ; instead of the msny 
subtile little planes of outline which make up the silhouette of an arm or lev, 
two or three sweeping touches wUl outline a calf or forearm ; in many of th* 
&oes the features are generslised till they seem only a Renaissance reminis- 
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In the other two pictures is first Leo X. consecrating the 
most Christian King,^^ Francis I. of France. He is chant- 
ing the mass robed in full pontificals, and is blessing the 
oils wherewith to anoint the monarch at the same time that 
he likewise blesses the royal crown ; a vast body of Cardinals 
and Bishops, also in their episcopal robes, are serving the 
mass, and there are, moreover, numeroas ambassadors and 

oenoe of an anUqae statna This ia partly because pupils imperfectly tnuis- 
lated Raphael's sketohes, partly becaaae restorers have coarsened the modelling, 
hardened and thickened the outlines. Take them for all In all, the fignrea of 
the Stanxe will not stand as pieces of subtile drawing or characterization, bat 
they are masterpieoes of style and of moyement, and are intended to tell at 
» distance and as parts of a whola To see how they gain when allowed to 
fnlfil their tme purpose we have only to compare the large isochromatio 
photographs (by Alinari or Brogi) of figures in detail with the same figures 
when seen in those photographs that show the enternbU of the fresco to 
which the said figures belong ; seen in this ensemble every line becomes a pact 
cf the main sohemek 

Before terminating let us reconsider the three finest Stanze which, together 
with the Sistine Chapel, stand as the most important monuments of Italian 
deoorattve arl Painted in vaulted rectangular rooms, the decorations in 
each room cover the ceiling, two dear walls and two walls pierced with win- 
dows The Siatuta called the Camera della Segnatura offers us the example 
of Raphael at Ids highest point of decoratiTe capacity, of freshness, spon- 
taneity, and beauty, above all else, as the artist who composes and presents 
an architectonic whole. The work is surpassed in certain technical qualities 
by later frescoes of the master, bat is unequalled in effect and in sustained 
and balanced completeness, the School of Athens and the PisptUd remaining 
the two monumental compositions par excellefiee, and the Juriaprndence 
being onexcelled as a decorative arrangement. In the Stanza called the 
Camera tPEliodoro the Miracle of Bolsena in the two technical qualities of 
color and handling surpasses any work in the series, while the Liberation of 
Peter as a tour deforce of chiaroscuro makes up by this mastery of light and 
shade for a compromise with certain decorative principles. In the Camera 
della Segnatura portraiture is used only in the celebration of moral or intel- 
lectual greatness-^as a true apotheosis ; in the Camera d'Miodoro it glorifies 
temporal power and descends to becoming a tribute to vanity. The Scatua 
called the C€unera delV Ineendio^ last in point of date, is also last in every 
other sense and has been mentioned above. In spite of its inferiority it re- 
tains some of the beauty which makes the Camera delta Segnatura (if sur- 
passed by the Sistine in grandeur and overwhelming power) the serenest, 
the most homogeneous, and architectonically the most complete monument of 
Italian decorative painting. 

>** The subject is the Coronation of Charlemagne, but the &ce of Francis 
L was substituted for that of Charlemagne and that of Leo X. took the place 
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other personages portrayed from natare, with several figures 
dressed in the French manner of that period. The second 
picture represents the Coronation of the above named 
King,^ and here the Pope and Francis are both drawn from 
the life, the king in armour, the Pope in his pontifical 
robes ; the College of Cardinals, a large number of Bishops, 
chamberlains, shield-bearers, and grooms of the chamber, 
all in their appropriate robes and dresses of ceremony, are 
placed in their due position and proper order as is usual in 
the papal chapel. Among them are many portraits from 
the life, as, for example, that of Oiannozzo Pandolfini, 
Bishop of Troy, and the most intimate friend of Baphael, 
with those of many other persons holding eminent positions 
at that time. Near the King is a boy kneeling, who bears 
the crown in his hands : this is the portrait of Ippolito de' 
Medici,^ who was afterwards a Cardinal and became Vioe- 
Chancellor — a highly esteemed prelate, and the firm friend, 
not of these arts oidy, but of others — one too, whose mem- 
ory I am myself bound to hold in the most grateful respect, 
and do indeed acknowledge myself deeply obliged to him, 
since my own commencement in art, such as it may have 
been, had its origin with that noble prelate. 

To describe all the minute particulars of Raphael's works, 
wherein every object seems to be eloquently speaking in its 
silence, would not be possible ; I must yet not omit to men- 
tion that beneath each of the pictures above described is 
represented a socle or basement, wherein are depicted the 
figures of various benefactors and defenders of the church, 
separated from each other by terminal figures of various 

of Leo IV.; in fact the robjeot is a reminder of the interriew of the two 
prinoee at Bologna in 151S. The fresoo ie almost wholly the work of pnpila. 

iMThia freMO wae probably painted by Perino del Vaga in 1517 (?). Ra- 
phael*! ahaze in it ia all bat obliterated by fiiding and repainting. Here 
again Vaeari ia in error in regard to the tnbjeot The fresco repreaenta the 
oath of Pope Leo IQ. before Charlemagne that he is innooent of ohaigoa 
brought againat him by the nephew of Adrian L The freaoo ia inaoribed Dn 

Hon HOMINI8 S8T BPI8COPC8 JUDIOARB. 

u* It ia doabtfol if thia be the portrait here deaoribed. 
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cbaracter, bnt all execnted in snch a manner that every part 
gives evidence of the ntmoet thought and care ; all are full 
of spirit, with a propriety and harmony of colour that could 
not possibly be better. The ceiling of this apartment had 
been painted by Pietro Perugino, BaphaeFs master, and this 
the latter, from respect to his memory and from the affec- 
tion that he bore him, would not destroy, seeing that by his 
instructions it was that Baphael himself was first conducted 
to the path which had led him to so high a position in art. 

So comprehensive and extended were the views of Baphael 
in all things relating to his works, that he kept designers 
employed in all parts of Italy, at Puzzuolo and even in 
Greece, to the end that he might want nothing of that which 
appertained to his art ; and for this he spared neither labour 
nor cost. 

Pursuing his works in the Vatican, Baphael decorated one 
of the halls in terretta,^ depicting several of the Apostles 
and numerous Saints,'* whom he has represented standing 
in niches or tabernacles.^ There also he caused his disciple 
Oiovanni dalJdine, who had not his equal in the delineation 
of animals, to paint all those then in the possession of Pope 
Leo X. ; the chameleon, for example, the civet cat, the apes, 
the parrots, the lions, the elephant,^ and other animals 

>*• Tnr0Ua^ ofcliennie oallad Terra di Cta/a^ or, u by Baldinnooi, Terra da 
JSaeeali. ** The earth or olay used in making earthenwaze for the service of 
the table, and which, being mixed with powdered charcoal, was employed for 
'making gronnda for painting in ohiazoaonro, and eren for the tints. It ia foand 
in Rome, near St. Peter's, and at Monte Spertoli, thirteen miles from Florence, 
and appears to resemble what in Bngland is called * Ohina clay.* *' — From » 
note to the Ancient Treatises on the Arts of Fainting, translated, with notes, 
by Mrs. Mscrifield. See the Volpato Mannsoript, yoL iL, p. 730.— From Mrs. 
Foster's notes. 

IS* Christ and the twelve Apostles rather. 

>*• These works in the Sala de' Palafrenieri for which Raphael furnished the 
designs were nearly destroyed when the hall was altered to make a aeries 
of smaller apartments. Gregory XTTT. had the original form restored and the 
lestoration of the frescoes was intmsted to Tsddeo Znochero. They have hap- 
pfly been preserved by the borin of Marco Antonio. 

ua The monnmental, practical jokes of the Renaissance fignre again and 
again in the lives of the artists. In the Rome of P<^ Leo this carnival spirit| 
UL— 18 
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from distant lands. He also adorned many of the floors and 
other parts of the palace with grottesche and other embel- 
lishments ; and gave the design for certain of the staircases, 
as well as for the loggie commenced by the architect Bra- 
mante, bat which remained incomplete at the death of that 
master, when they were continued after a new design, and 
with many changes in the architecture, by Baphael himself, 
who prepared a model in wood, the arrangement and deco- 
ration of which were richer and more beautiful than that 
proposed by Bramante. 

Pope Leo, desiring to show the greatness of his magnifi- 
cence and generosity, caused Baphael to make designs for 
the ornaments in stucco, which he had resolved to have 
placed between the paintings ^ executed in the loggie^ aa 

like everything elae, became ooloMal, in the coronation at the Capitol of one 
BarabaUo. He was a rhymester, who was a Petrarch in his own eyes, and 
became the bntt of Pope and court. Mounted on the elephant presented to 
Leo by the King of Portogal, Baraballo made a triomphal progress, nntU the 
beast refused to oross the bridge of St Angelo. The coronation of BarabaUo 
had an even more unpardonable sequence in the glorification of the elephant 
at the hands of Baphael, who painted him in the size of life upon a waU of the 
Vatican. This was done to please the people after the death of the animsL 
*' What nature took away, Baphael of Urbino restored by his art ; " was the 
end of a long inscription which celebrated the painting. It is only fair to 
add, that a papal chamberlain was the keeper of the animal, and that in those 
days an elephant in Italy was a rarity that aroused real intoest and was 
especially identified with the ceremonial of the ancients. 

That there were other and more serious diyersions for the papal court 
than this episode of the elephant, we may see by the letter of the Ferrarese^ 
secretary Panlucoi, March 8, 1519, which tells how, with Ariosto for play- 
wright, and pope and courtiers for audience, Baphael, Pemzd, and Azistotile 
da San GkUo turned scene painters. 

*** The JjoggU of the Vatican, or more properly the upper Loffgie (painted 
1517-19), consist of thirteen arcades, vanlted in cupola. Each of the ar- 
cades contains four fresooea, there are consequently fifty-two subjects in all, 
forty-eight from the Old and foi^ from the New Testament The frescoes 
include the stories of the Creation, of Adam and Etc, Noah, Abraham. Isaac, 
Jacob, Joseph, Moses, Joshua, David, Solomon, and of Christ The date of 
the decoration of the Loggie is uncertain, probably Baphael's own share dates 
from 1515-16; and the termination of the work, according to Maroo An- 
tonio Miohieli (see MQntz, Raphael^ p. 453), took plaoe before December, 1519L 
Herr Springer feels sure that Baphael had nothing to do with the frescoes of 
the three last arcades, which contain the stories of David, of Solomon, and ol 
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well as for those in other parts ; and as superintendent of all 
these grottesche in stncco, he appointed Giovanni da Udine> 
Oinlio Romano being commissioned to prepare the figures ; 
but tbe latter did not work at them to any great extent. 
The Pontiff also commissioned Gioyanni Francesco, II Bo- 
logna, Perino del Vaga, Pellegrino da Modena, Vincenzio 
of San Gimignano^ and Polidoro da Carayaggio,^ with 
many other artists, to execute historical pictures, separate 
jBgnres and many other portions of the works, all which 

Christ. He beUeves that tha designs whioh oooixr frequently in the muienma 
of Europe and whioh leprodnoe the aabjeots of the Loggie^ are poaterior to the 
execation of the freaooea, and that only a few rare pen ■todiea, or drawinga in 
red chalk and in pierre (PJtalU are genuine originals. Messrs. Crowe and GaT- 
•loaaeUe think that only one sketch by Raphael for the LoggU has been disoor- 
ered, ria., that for the David and Goliath, see op. cU.^ yol. ii., p. 420. They 
inaiat, however, npon Raphael's supreme and ezdasive control of the general 
artiatio aoheme. Thia ia only natural and necessary, no one of his pupils or 
f oUowera would have been equal to the task. Morelli attributes the execution 
of all of the snbjeeta to Perino del Vaga. Other critics have included Giulio 
Romano (for the stories of Noah and of Joaeph) ; Francesco Penni (for the 
histories of Abraham, Lot, and of Isaac) ; Raffaellino del CoUe (for the story 
of Moses) ; Pellegrino da Modena (for that of Solomon). 

The effect of the Loggie is cheerful, even gay, splendid, astonishingly varied 
In motive, and quintessentially characteristic of the Renaissance. No deco- 
ration gives a stronger impression of the spontaneity, freshness, fecundity, 
and endless resources of the epoch. The inspiration for tbeae frescoes came 
from Bubtenaneaa Rome, from the wall paintings of antiquity, and the 
Loggie in their turn have been a quarry for the decorators of four hundred 
yeara. It is in the purely decorative parts, the so-called grotesques {groUe»cht 
from the grotte, grottoes or excavations, in which the original mural pamt- 
ings were found) in the interwoven figures and scrolls, that we find specisl 
Bubject for admiration. Hittorf, however (see E. Mflntz, VAge d* Or, p. 880), 
considers the grotesques of the Villa Madama, in their relative simplicity of 
diatribntion auperior to even those of the jA>ggie. 

As to the sacred historical subjects, they are often coarse in execution and 
coarse, too, in line, but they are grand in line as well, and some of them have 
m aimpUcity, beauty, and freshness of composition which give evidence of the 
best fdde of RaphaeFs capacity, even though Raphael never touched them him- 
aelf and only composed the first rough pen and ink sketebea. They, the best 
among them at leaat, breathe the real apirit of the cinquecento and are worthy 
of their name of '' Raphael's Bible,** " La Bible guelfe de RapKeui *' of Edgar 
Quinet, the Biblia Paupentm of the Middle Agea 

"*For copious details regarding the Loggie see Vasari^s lives of Giovanni 
da tJdine, Perino del Vaga, H Fattote, and Pellegrino da Modena. Numer- 
ona modem worka, most of them with plates, have been published npon the 
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Baphael cansed to be completed with so mnca care, that 
he even saffered the pavement to be procured in Florence 
from Laca della Bobbia/^ inasmuch that, whether for the 
paintings, the stucco work, the architecture or other beau- 
tiful inventions, a more admirable performance could not 
be executed, nay could scarcely be imagined ; its perfection 
was indeed the cause of Baphaers receiving the charge of all 
the works in painting and architecture that were to be exe- 
cuted in the palace. 

LoggU and thej figure promineBtly in nearly erory -work npon deoontion. 
In the life of Morio da Feltro, m also in that of GioTanni da Udinei, mnoh ii 
■aid of th»groUeache of the anoienta, but Heir Sohmaraow haa claimed for 
Pintnrioohio the credit of their first adoption into the art of the Benaiaaanoei 
The word *' groteiqnes ^^{gn>Ue9ehs) ia need for the firat time in the oontraot 
for the painting of the Library of Siena. 

Although whoUy different in anbjecta the aooaUed Bath Boom of Bibbiena 
may be mentioned in oonneotion with the Loggie. since it is in the Vatiean 
and is decorated with grotteiche, PSasayant saw and described the room, bat 
since his time it has been practically dosed to the stndioos aa well aa to the 
merely curiona. Herr Hermann DoUmayr {VArehi»io Storico tMT Arte, HL, 
p. 278) at last obtained permission to risit it, and describes the vanlting aa in 
rains bat the remainder aa in better condition than he had anticipated. The 
room is decorated throaghoat with mythological sabjeots, amorini, ei&, 
treated in that style which the Renaissance based npon the decoration of an- 
cient Roman hoases. Herr Dollmayr^s article contains a long description of 
these wall-paintings, of which he attribates the design to Raphael, the eseen« 
tion to Ginlio R<nnano ; the author refers also to P. Schoenfeld, Regaha^$ 
Tag-und NdchUtunden und dot Badegimmer des card, BibbUna, in the 
Kumtchronik, 1881, p. 406. The £unoas so-called *^ Hours*' of Raphael no 
longer exists ; there is not eren any certainty as to where the paintings them- 
selves (now known only in reproduction) were placed. Fsssavant thinks they 
were painted by a pupil of Raphael in ** the interior of a Roman Pklace," and 
it is known that Giovanni da XTdine and Perino del Vaga painted some Hovrs 
in the Sala Borgia which have disappeared. Nothing can be proved with cer- 
tainty regarding these ^* Hours,'* but it la probable that Raphael made the 
first sketches which inspired Us pupils and that he In turn was inspired by 
antiquity. See Crowe and Cavalcaselle, op, eU., vol. iL, pp. 548-560. The 
M-caUed Villa Raphael, once outside the Phidan gate and now destroyed, con- 
tained frescoes of classical subjects in the style of Ginlio Romano. Among 
these was the Ifarriage of Alexander, now in the Borghese oollection, and for 
which there exists a famous drawing in Vienna. Nothing haa been satiafso- 
torily proved regarding the work, whioh, however, seems to have been by 
pnpds or imitaton of RaphaeL 

iMfUfl pavement haa been broken np. Signer Costantini, who saw it be- 
fore it was destroyed, describes it as resembling the flooring of the Capella di 
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It is said that Baphael was so conrtdous and obliging, 
that for the convenience of certain among his friends^ he 
commanded the masons not to build the walls in a firm un- 
intermpted range, but to leaye certain spaces and apertures 
among the old chambers on the lower floors, to the end that 
they might store casks, pipes, firewood, etc., therein ; but 
these hollows and spaces weakened the base of the walls, so 
that it has since become needful to fill them in, seeing that 
the whole work began to show cracks and other signs of 
deterioration. For all the doors, wainscots, and other 
portions ornamented in woodwork, Baphael caused fine 
carvings to be prepared, and these were executed and fin- 
ished in a very graceful manner by Oian Barile. 

The architectural designs for the Vigna ^ of the Pope 
and for several houses in the Borgo,'* but more particularly 
for the palace of Messer Oiovanni Battista dair Aquila, 
which was a very beautiful edifice, were likewise prepared 
by Raphael.^ He also designed one for the Bishop of 
Troia, who caused him to construct it in the Via di San 
Oallo at Florence J" 

Fn Muiaao dal Piombo in Roma. The ktter wm evidently » paTement in 
the style of the RobbUe, taken from the Vatican ; the Robbia mentioned ia 
the younger Lnoa. M. MOnts, Bapha'il, p. 454, note, qnotet a payment to Laoa 
registered in the Vatioan Arohives. Signor Oioranni Tesoroni, techniosl direo- 
tor of the Mmeo Ariittieo e InduaAriaie at Naples, has been ordered to oonsider 
mesne for reoonstmoting this pavement of the Loggte, See his essay, VAfi^ 
tieo pammento deUe LoggU di RaffaMo in Vatieano^ Naples, 1891 ; and for 
a reprodnetioa of the paTement of the ohapel of Fia Mariano, see an article 
by D. Onoli in VAreMvio Starioo ddC Arte, IV., p. 126. 

^ This is the fsmoos Villa Madama ; the interior has suffered from damp- 
ness and neglect ; Raphael probably made several designs for this viUik 

>** Most of these hooses were destroyed when the new colonnade was bnilt 

i*T This palace was bnilt for Gioraani Battista Branoonio dell' Aqoila and 
was sttnated in the Boxgo Nnovo. It was destroyed in the seventeenth oen-> 
tnry. The dell' Aqnila palace was decorated in stucco by Giovanni da Udine ; 
M. MQnta reproduces a rare engraving of it in his Raphail^ p^ 680. 

1** In November, 1515, Raphael was summoned to Florence by Leo X. to> 
give hui advice regarding the completion of San Lorenia It is probable tba^ 
during this sojourn he was engaged to prepare the design for the Pandolfini 
(now Nenoini) palace, which was bnilt by Bishop Pandolfini after Raphael's 
death. The work was begun by Giovanni Francesco da San Gallo, one of thft 
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For the Black Friars of San Sisto in Piacenza, Baphael 
painted a picture^ intended to form the altar-piece for the 
high altar of their church, the snbject of this work is the 
Virgin with St. Siztns and Santa Barbara, a truly admi- 

nnder-arcMtectfl of St. Peter's and was fimshed by another collaborator of 
Raphael, Aristotile da San Gallo (see M. MUnts). The Ugaccioni Palace on 
the Piazza della Sig^oria at Florence has been attributed to Raphael, though 
it was built in 1550, and it is doubtful if Raphael had anything to do with 
plan or model The aohierement of Raphael aa architect is relatively insig- 
nificant, and his work is interesting to us because it is Raphael's rather than 
by intrinsic excellence. His appointment as chief architect of St. Peter's 
was without doubt the direct result of his friendship with Bramante, above 
all of that sympathetic relation which made the architect feel that his Um- 
brian fellow-citizen and warm friend would carry out his, Bramante's ideas, 
more readily than would another. The work upon the church could of course 
make small progress during the few years of Raphaers directorship, and waa 
principally confined to strengthening piers, etc., but nevertheless his plans dif- 
fered from Bramante's. Two old men, Giulano da San Gallo and Fra Giocondo, 
were associated with Baphael, they soon died, however, and Antonio da San 
Gallo the younger took their place. Giuliano Leno, as head of the admin- 
istrative department of the works, and Barile also, were under Baphael's 
orders. The work of Baron vou Greymtiller, RaffaeUo Sanzio ^udiato cams 
archUeUo eon V <0iUo di nitovi documenti (Milan, 1884), is valuable in the 
consideration of Raphael as architect. The critic accounts the CortUe of 
San Damaso in the Vatican and the Loggie to be Raphael's most impor- 
tant arohitectnzal undertaking after the works on St Peter's. He attrib- 
utes the design of the Famesina to Raphael, but this building, which ap» 
pears more delicate than the heavy classical examples left by him, is mors 
generally accredited to Penizzi For the Palazzo dell' Aquila at Rome see 
note 187, and for the Fandolfini at Florence, see above ; for the Villa Ma^ 
dama, see note 185 ; and for the circular church of S. Eligio degli Orefici in 
Rome (1509), possibly an early architectural work of Raphael, see Mfints, and 
GeymQller, op. eft, p. 105. HThe latter thinks Pemaszi, to whom Aristotile 
da San Gallo attributes the church, may hare built it after Raphael's de- 
signs The design for the Ghigi Chapel in S. M. del Popolo has also been 
accredited to Raphael. For further studies of his architectural works see 
Geymllller, op, cU.^ and Pansavant, op. cit.^ who mention designs for the 
fofode of S. Lorenzo, Florence ; plan for the church of S. Giovanni Battista 
dei Fiorentini, Rome; plan of Raphael's house; plans for palaces, villas, 
stables, etc. ; see also Milanesi, p. 879, note 2. Though this short list of works 
shows a comparatively unimportant achievement, Raphael's sincere enthusi- 
asm for architecture is proved by the use which he made of it in his pictures 
and by his ambition as an arclueologist. M. Mantz, Raphael^ pp. 594-^505, 
declares that the Palazzo Pandolfini, the design of the Villa Madama, and the 
projected plan preserved in the Uffizi are really the work of a great architect, 
and that in the succession of Brunelleschi, Alberti, Bramante, Palladio^ 
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Table prodaction.^* Baphael painted many pictnres to be 
sent into France,^^ but more particularly on^ for the king, 
St. Michael namely, in combat with the Arch-fiend, this 
also is considered singularly beantifal, a rock, whence 
flames are issaing, represents the centre of the earth, and 
from the clefts of this rock fires and snlphnrons flames are 
proceeding, while Lucifer, whose limbs, scorched and bum- 

Baphftel, had it not Iwen for his early death, would haye been the natural link 
between the two last named. We are now obliged to seek in the palaces of 
the Famese and Conservatori, the onpola of St. Peter's, the libraij of 
Venice, the VilU Imperiali, ViUa Pia, YiUa of JuUns IIL, " le$ dUmenU 
ipan de la iuceettion artittique de BramanUJ** VitniTinB was tnmslated 
by Marco Fabio GbIto of Rarenna into Italian to aid R aphael in his arohi- 
teetnral stadios ; the original MB. is now in the library at Munich. On 
the last page is the statement that the translation was done at RaphaePs re- 
quest, and in his own house ; the MS. contains annotations by Raphael, some 
of whioh are given in Pasaavant, op, cit, L, p. 199, note 1. Celio Calcagnint 
teOs us that Raphael commented orally upon VitruTinB, praising and blam- 
ing with such tact " that no bitterness oyer mingled with his criticism.** 

1st The Madonna of San Sisto stands in the same relation to Raphael's other 
yirgins as does the Camera delta SegncUura to his subsequent frescoes of the 
Vatican, and the Galatea to his other mythological pictures. The Sistine Vir- 
gin heads the long train of the Madonne Oloriose of the Renaissance. The 
child who b enthroned upon her arm belongs to that family of robustly an- 
gelic babies whioh counts theputto with the book at the feet of the Foligno 
VilninTiA^ theputti of San Luca and Sant* Agostino, the dolphin-driyer of the 
Galatea, and the children who upon the yaulbing of the Segnatura proclaim 
the divinity of the Poetry, Theology, Philosophy, and Jurisprudence. The 
picture was long considered as one of RaphaePs last works, though in color it 
does not resemble the Transfiguration at all, being much better than the latter. 
Henr Anton Springer has shown that it was probably painted in 1515. How 
the northern city of Piaoenza ever was fortunate enough to obtain such a 
picture from Raphael at lus busiest time is a mystery. Perhaps it was an 
outcome of that visit to Bologna, if the visit ever took place ; perhaps (see 
Crowe and OavaloaseUe, op. cit., IL, p. 878) the oardinal of San Sisto was 
mediator for the monks of Flaoensa. He knew Raphael well, had been painted 
in the fresco of the Decretals, was one of the party in the famous papal prog- 
ress to Bologna, and if an advocate with Raphael, would have been a power- 
fol one. The picture was upon canvas, and it has been said upon uncertain 
evidence that it was so painted in order that it might be used as banner {dra-' 
pellone) on high festivala If so, Raphael apotheosised the invention of his 
native Umbria, the processional banner which, as Rio has said, corresponds 
in painting to the hymn in poetry. The Sistine Madonna is in the Dresden 
Gallery. 

14* The supreme pontiff had the more than royal privilege of convening at 
Florenoe^ in 1515, Miohelangelo, Leonardo da Vinci, and probably Raphael, to 
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ing^ are depicted of yarions tmts^ exhibits every emotion of 
rage that pride, enyenomed and inflated, can awaken 
against the Oppressor of his greatness, by whom he is de- 
prived of his kingdom, and at whose hands he may never 
hope for peace, bnt is certain to receive heavy and perpet- 
ually enduring punishment. In direct contrast with this 
figure is that of the Archangel San Michele ; his counte- 
nance is adorned with celestial beauty, he wears armour 
formed of iron and gold, fearlessness, force, and terror are 
in his aspect, he has cast Lucifer to the earth, and compels 
him to lie prone beneath his uplifted spear : the work 
was performed in so admirable a manner at all points, that 
Baphael obtained, as he had well merited, a large and hon- 
ourable reward for it from the king.^^^ This matter also 
painted the portrait of Beatrice of Ferrara,^^ with those of 
other ladies ; that of his own inamorata is more particularly 

duonn the completion of the Medioeen chtuoli, San Lorenio; yet for aU that 
he was neyer able to finish it Whether he took the three prinoea of art in his 
train of temporal princes to Bologna is uncertain. lUohelangelo went with 
Leo certainly, and Leonardo probably. Baphael sorely left Bome for a time 
in 1515, witness a deed of sale made for him, *^ licet abaetUe,''* that yeax, and 
Messrs. Crowe and GayaloaseUe dererly bring forward aa indirect evidence 
in fsTor of his Journey to Bologna the facts that he began in the first place 
in 1515 to take pictorial commissions from the French king and court, who 
met the pope witii grand oeremony at Bologna ; secondly, that he renewed 
his friendship with Francesco Francia at jost this time ; and thirdly, that he 
sent the Esekiel of the Pitti to Count Ercolano at Bologna. 

>«> This picture, which is hard and metallic in handling and disagreeaUe in 
color, was presented to Francis L by F6pe Leo X. in 1518. Louis XIV. had 
it placed orer his throne, carefully protected by shutters, Ihcimaticoio le- 
stoied it in 1587-40, and it was subsequently restored again ; in 1753 it was 
transferred to canvas, and is now in the Louvra The cartoon was given by 
Raphael to the Duke of Ferrara. Among the other pictures at the Louvre 
attributed to Raphael are the Belle Jardiniire, the Vierge au VoiU^ the Holy 
Family of Francis L, St. John in the Desert (also accredited to del Piombo), 
St. Margaret, St. Geoige, another picture of St. Michael, and the portnits of 
Baldasarre CastigUone, of Qiovanna of Arragon, of '*a young man," and a 
piotore of two men called without any reason Baphael and his Fencing- 
master (attributed also to Sebastian del Piombo). 

i«* The famoos portrait in the Barberini Ckdloy is called the Fomarina, 
but this name (Baker's Wife or Daughter) has no justification. Fabio Cfaigi, 
afterward Pope Alexander VXL, was, so far as is known, the first to suggest 
that the picture represented an inamorata of Baphael ; ancient oopies of it 
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to be specified^ bnt he also executed many others. He was 
much disposed to the gentler affections and delighted in 
the society of woman, for whom he was ever ready to per- 
form acts of service. But he also permitted himself to be 
devoted somewhat too earnestly to the pleasures of life, and 
in this respect was perhaps more than duly considered and 
indulged by his friends and admirers. We find it related 
that his intimate friend Agostino Ghigi had commissioned 
him to paint the first fioor of his palace/^ but Baphael was 
at that time so much occupied with the love which he bore 
to the lady of his choice, that he could not give sufficient 
attention to the work. Agostino therefore, falling at length 
into despair of seeing it finished, made so many efforts by 
means of friends and by his own care, that after much dif- 
ficulty he at length prevailed on the lady to take up her 
abode in his house, where she was accordingly installed in 
apartments near those which Baphael was painting ; in this 
manner the work was ultimately brought to a conclusion. 
For these pictures Raphael prepared all the cartoons, ^^ 

ffidst in tha Cspitol, the BorghMe and the Sdam Galleriet, and at Monte- 
pnloiana See Layard^ Kugler, IL, p. 637, as alao the writings of other critics, 
for the attribution to Ginlio Romano of the Barberini Fomarina. 11 Hfknts 
(Rig>h4ai^ p. 402) notes the fact that a fresco in the Villa Lante by Ginlio 
Bomano reproduces this portrait in company with heads of Raphael, Titian, 
and a mistress of Titian. For the so-called Donna Velata. see note 110. The 
I so-called Fomarina of the UflBsi has been attributed to Raphael, Giorgione, 

and Sebastian del Piomba Dr. Bode gires it to Raphael, painting under the 
immffilatft Hfl^*"<*^ of Sebastian, bnt it is more generally accredited to the 
Venetian master. No one knows who is represented in the picture, and one 
theocy is that the woman is Beatrice of Fenara, an improviMotrice^ another 
that the figure rep r esents the great llarohioness Vittoria Oolonna ; these 
theories are as unproven as they are different. 

>«* These are the frescoes of the Villa called the Fsmesina, and are among 
the most famous of RaphaePs works. The Famesina was built for Agostino 
Ghigi, was begun before 1509, finished in 1511. According to Vasari, whose 
statement is generally accepted, BaldasarrePenuri was the architect Baron 
H. Ton GeymfiUer is inclined to accredit the villa to Raphael. 

>«« These frescoes were probably finished in 1518, Penni and Ginlio Bomano 
ezeeuted them, Gionumi da Udine doing the decoratire framework of fruit 
and flowers ; and critics are generally agreed that Raphael painted the figure 
el one of the three Graces (in a pendentive) who has her back turned to 
the spectator. There are two large ceiling panela» Fkyche upon Olympua 
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painting many of the figures also with his own hand in 
fresco. On the ceiling he represented the council of the 
Gods in heaven, and in the forms of these deities many of 
the outlines and lineaments may be perceiyed to be from 
the antique, as are various portions of the draperies and 
vestments, the whole admirably drawn and exhibiting the 
most perfect grace.^^ In a manner equally beautiful, Ba- 
phael further depicted the Marriage of Psyche, with the at- 
tendants ministering to Jupiter and the Oraces scattering 
flowers. In the angles of the ceiling also he executed other 

and ihe Marriage of "Ptjche ; the ten pendenUres oo^tain : Venna pointing 
oat Psyche aa a Mark for Gapid^s Arrows ; Cnpid showing Fkyche to the Three 
Graoea ; Venna drawn by Doves ; Venus comphdning to Jupiter ; Heronry aa 
Messenger, Psyche bringing baok the Vaae ; Psyche presenting the Vaae to 
Venna ; Jnpiter embracing Cnpid ; Pysche ascending to Heaven with Mer- 
onry. In the fourteen lunettes between the pendentives are the triumphs of 
Love, Cupids flying in the air and holding yarions attributes. 

iM The frescoes of the Famesina are at once a high-water mark of the yjgor 
of Italian art and a monumental example of its decadence. We have nowhere 
a more astonishing proof than here of the strength of the spirit of the Renais- 
aance, a strength which could burst through and triumph over aU faults of 
material execution. In spirit and in decorative adaptability of the deaigna to 
the spaces filled the pendentiyes of the Famesina count among the beat of 
RaphaePs works ; in execution they are so coarse and aometimea so slovenly aa 
to be at the first glance almost repellent Raphael freteanU^ painter of Ma- 
donnas, sculptor, mosaic worker, architect of St. Peter*s, overburdened with 
commissions, harassed by patrons, gave the whole execution of this work to his 
pupils, and in spite of the brick-red flesh-tints and brutal outlines, in spite of 
Maratta*s staring blues in overpainted skies, the spirit of the epoch and of Raph- 
ael is so strong that in these pendentives we see agsin the joyona, aerene life of 
the Greeks as reconquered by the Renaissance. Leonardo the Saddler wrote to 
Michelangelo that these paintings were even worse than the frescoes of the 
haU of the IncendU) at the Vatican, and so the ceilings of the ^* Banquet " and 
the ^* Council ^* are ; but at least these decorationa are far more homogeneooa 
and architectonically admirable ; indeed with their distributicA and composi- 
tion no fault is to be found, it is only their execution which haa been slighted. 
The two ceilings, the ** Banquet *' and the " Council," are in teehniqtte &r 
worse than the pendentives. Layard in hia Kngler, II., p. 580, aajra two charm- 
ing drawings for these ceilings, each six feet long, and presumably by Raphael, 
exist, but adds that he does " not know where they are now.** (See note 146 
for mention of " feeble cartoons.** Some critics haye affirmed that as adapta- 
tions to peculiarly shaped wall spaces the pendentives surpass any of Raphael*a 
other compositions. This is not quite true, the Jurisprudence and Mass of Bol- 
aena are more peif ect in this respect than are any of the works in the Famesinaii 
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stories, representing in one of them a figare of Mercury with 
his flute ; the god in his graceful movements appears really 
to be descending from heayen ; in a second is the figare of 
Jupiter depicted with an aspect of the most sublime dig- 
nity, near him is Ganymede, whom with celestial gravity 
he is caressing, and on the remaining angles are other myth- 
ological representations. Lower down is the chariot of 
Venus, wherein Pysche is borne to heaven in a car which is 
drawn by the Graces, who are aided by Mercury. ^^ In those 

i^MeMn. Crowe and CaTaloMelle, RaphMl, H, pp. 417-428, note the 
itndies for the freeooee of the Femenna m f oUowt : Onpid and JoTe, red 
ohalk, Louvre (charaoterietio rather of Ginlio Romano than of Raphael); 
ApoUo, red ohalk, Vienna ; the Three Graoee, red ohalk, Windsor ; the Three 
Hoars, Chantilly, red ohalk ; Venus and Psyohe, pen and inlc, Oxford ; 
Venus and Psyohe, red ohalk, LouTre ; Cupid with the Graces, red ohalk, 
Windsor, a feeble drawing, unlike Raphael^s or Giulio*s work ; two feeble 
eartoons at Bile for the ceHinga, " the Ck>unoil " and the ** Banquet ; " Psyohe 
with the Cup of Ambrosia, Chatsworth (oharaoteristio of Giulio Romano) 
and Psyche borne by Heronry to Olympus, red ohalk, Chatsworth ; a red 
chalk sketch of Bacchus (from the ^^ Banquet '^), in the Ambrosiana at Milan. 
Messrs. Crowe and Cavaloaaelle refuse to express any opinion regarding this 
last sketch, and also decline to accept any other of the dnwings catalogued by 
Passavant as studies for the Fameaina. It is especially desirable to mention 
these Tarious sketches, since in no other case have Raphael's drawings sad 
those of his pupils so nnifoomly surpassed the completed frescoes. MonUi 
attributes to Giulio the red ohalk drawings for the Graces (at Windsor), the 
Ambrosiana Bacchus and the Venus and Pkyohe of the Louvre, whereas the 
latter drawing is called by Messrs. Crowe and CaTalcaselle an especially fine 
Raphael It is probable that Morolli is right in the main, and the other 
antiiors in part, that is to say, that the drawing is a production embodyiog 
all the Tory best qualities of Giulio (of a Giulio miles removed from the artist 
of Mantua), so that the work, under the direct and powerful influence of 
Raphael, stimulated even by some direct touches of the great master's pencil, 
is something better than the pupil, even at his happiest moments, could 
otherwise produce. Thero is a muscular weight about these figures which is 
not quite RaphaePs, and which yet is not unadmirable, but has a force of its 
own very special to this most robust epoch ; there is a kind of fierce, or at 
all events untamed character about Giulio*s people, even in the frescoes, 
which fasoinates us in spite of their bricky flesh tones. Taine has said 
of this drawing of Venus and Psyche, in his Voyage «n ItalU^ ^*The 
figure as originally drawn is a Virgin of primitive timea, inexpressibly sweet 
and innocent ; her childlike head, as yet unvexed by thought, placed on a 
Heroulean trunk, carries back the mind involuntarily to the origin of the 
human family. . . • Bven through the translation of his pupils, the 
painted figuro here, as the fresco throughout, is stiU unique ; it is a new 
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compartments of the yaalting which are above the arches 
and between the angles, are figures of boys most beautifully 
foreshortened, they are hovering in the air and bear the 
various attributes proper to the different deities ; one has the 
thunderbolts of Jove for example, others bear the helmet, 
sword, and shield of Mars, or the hammers of Vulcan, some 
are laden with the club and lion-skin of Hercules, one car- 
ries the caduceus of Mercury, another the pipe of Pan, 
while others again have the agricultural implements of Ver- 
tumnus : all are accompanied by the animals appropriate to 
their various offices and the whole work, whether as paint- 
ing or poetry, is of a truth eminently beautiful.*^ All these 
representations Baphael further caused Qiovanni da Udine to 
surround with a bordering of flowers, fruits, and foliage in 
the richest variety, disposed in festoons and all as beautiful 
as it is possible that works of the kind can be. 

This master likewise gave a design for the stables of the 
Ohigi Palace, ^^ with that for the chapel belonging to the 
same Agostino Ghigi in the Church of Santa Maria del 
Popolo, this he painted also,^^ and furthermore made prep- 
type, not copied from the Greek, bat prooeeding wholly from the painter'i 
brain and his obeervation of the nnde model** ' 

M7 The dedgn for the Fsyohe eeriet of thirty-two snbjeote, engisTed bj 
Agoetino da Yenesia and the ifaitre au Diy haa been attributed to Raphael ; 
bat Vaeari eaya that Miohel Coxie, whom he knew peraonaUy, designed them, 
and PaouiTant and M. Milnti (see the hitter's Raphail^ p. SSd, note 1) sap- 
port the Aretine author. 

!«• Certain writers have thought that the Fftrilion in the garden of the 
Famesina may be the building mentioned here by Vasari, but Pkasavant in- 
cUnes to credit it rather to Peruza. M. MCinta, Raphail^ p. 600, says the 
SteMe Chigiane were oommenoed in 1614. 

>«* Baphael apparently proposed to ezeoute a grand oyde, oommenoing with 
the creation of the stars by the Eternal Father, a subject which as a medallion 
should close the centre of the vaulting ; this, as well as eight panels represent- 
ing the creation of the planets, was executed in mosaic by Aloisio della Pftoe, 
a Venetian, 1616-S4. Here the work stopped, whereas Raphael, had he 
lived, would probably have completed an entire and grand system of decora- 
tion by the addition of the principal episodes from Genesis and from the his- 
tory of the Redemption. In the mosaics which were executed, Raphael, in- 
spired by the ConvUo of Dante, in which angels move the different planeti^ 
htm given to each one of the constellations of the sodiao a celestial 
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arations for the conBtmction of a magnificent sepnlchral 
monument,"^ for which he caused the Florentine sculptor 
Lorenzetto to execute two figures,^"^ these are still in his 
house situate in the Macello ie Oorvi * in Borne. But the 
death of Baphael, and afterwards that of Agostino^ caused 
the execution of the sepulchre to he made oyer to Sebastiano 
Viniziano.^ 
Baphael had now attained to such high repute, that Leo 

M a goTeming preMOoe, ind htm placed Jehorah aboye than aU. At this 
epoch of the nzteenth oentnry £ew of the rolee obtained which goTemed mo- 
■^e at an earlier time. We therefore find here a treatment whoUy diflTering 
from that leen, for inetanoCf at Bavenna ; it is a Renaiaaance treatment which, 
in spite of its advanced technique^ as to design and modelling is very inferior 
in true decorative principle to the work of the early Christian centories. 

* Macello de* Corbi in the Milanesi edition. 

*** Baron von QeymttUer believes that Baphael drew the plans and saper- 
intended the constmction of Agostino Ghigi*s chapel in 8. H. del Popolo. Big. 
Domenioo GnoU {VArchivio Starieo delV Arte, vol ii), Xa SepoUura tTAffOB" 
tino Ohigi, thinks that the tomb is by Baphael, although Letarouilly attribntea 
it to Pemssi ; Sig. Gnoli considers that Baphael*s anthorahip is proved by 
Vaaari, Ghigi*B will, and the character of the plan itself. The tomb was ex- 
ecuted by liorenietto [Lorenxo Lotti, see Milanesi], and without doubt the 
design was by Baphael, for all the apparent absurdity, says Signer Gnoli, of 
handing over to the great Urbinate himself a work which had k>iig passed aa 
Bemini*8 I Signer Gnoli reproduces {UArchivio Starieo delT Arte^ vol. iL, 
p. 828) a remarkable bronze dab {mezzo-ratevo)^ now under the altar of the 
chapel, and which he affirms to have once been the middle of the basement of 
the mausoleum of GhigL He adds that Measrs. Ciowe and Cavalcaaelle are 
wrong in affirming that Sebastian del Fiombo's frescoes were removed to 
make place for the sepulchre. 

>•> As for the statues of the Chigi chapel there is nothing to completely 
prove that any eziating work of sculpture is by the hand of Baphael. The 
South Kensington Museum has, however, a clay study claimed aa Baphaers 
own model for the Jonah (aee J. O. Bobinson's CSlstalogue, p. 149). The 
statue of the latter, as well aa of the Blijah, was ezeouted by Lorenzetto, 
cirea 1519L Leonardo da Compagnano in a letter to Michelangelo, and later, 
OastigUone, writing to Andrea Piperario, mention a clay atudy of a child, 
{puUino), as having been modelled by Baphael for Pietro d*Anoona. In the 
oolleotion of the Hermitage there is a child lying upon a dolphin (marble), and 
in Dresden another (a casting) ; critics have tried to identify these with the 
above-mentioned puMiiio, but without proving their point. Gertain medals, 
among them one for the Duke of Urbino (Lorenio de* Medici), and one for 
Gasttglione, have been attributed to Baphael, who probably only made the de- 
signs, if he did even so much as thai 

»« Sebastian del Piombo. 
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X. commanded him to commence the painting of the great 
hall on the npper floor of the Papal Palace/" that name- 
ly wherein the victories of Constantino are delineated, 
and this work he accordingly began. ^^ The Pope also de- 
sired to have certain very rich tapestries in silk and gold 
prepared^ whereupon Baphael made ready the Cartoons,^ 

au According to Sebastian del Piombo the nibjeote for the H»U of Con- 
■tantme were to have been : The Battle, The Vision of the Cross, The Dream 
and Baptism of Oonstantine, The Massacre of the Children whose blood waa 
to heal the Bmperor*s lepro^. Messrs. Crowe and Cayaloaselle soggest that 
the studies for the Massacre of the Innocents engraved by Maroo Antonio may 
have had reference to these frescoes. After Baphael^s death the sabjeots exe- 
cuted by Giolio Romano and others were different from those originally pro- 
posed ; The Dream, The Preparationa for the Emperor*s Bath, The Maa- 
saore are lacking. Those which now exist are : The Battle of Constantino, 
The Baptism of Constantine by Sylvester L , The Donation of Rome to 
Sylvester L by Constantino, The Apparition of the Gross, called also Oon- 
stantine^s Address to his Soldiers ; there are in addition small scenes in 
fresco, and the oeiling is adorned with allegorical figures and Italian land- 
Boapea. Raphael had probably nothing to do with even the composition of 
The Baptism and The Donation. The sketch for The Battie of Constantine, 
according to M Reiset, Notices des DetHtu du Louvre, p. 2661, was executed 
by Polidoro da Caravaggio under RaphaeVs direction. The Apparition of 
the Cross (or Allocution), executed by pupils, differs widely from tLa- 
phaePs sketch for it at Chatsworth. The fresco of the Battle is excellent as 
to movement and action, but absolutely monotonous as to effect of both 
color and light. See also the studies on the Salle de CotutaTUin et ofUreg 
On/oragee potthftmee de Rap?iael^ eur le QdnU de Baphaely and Lee EUveM de 
Eaphael, in PaasavanVs Baphail <f Urbin, I, pp. 284-S47. 

>*^ These iTOsooes are surrounded by borders which snggesti and were very 
probably inUnded to suggest, a tapestry-like effect upon the walla. The Hall 
of Constantine marks the time when the Italians began to ask themselves 
whether the depth and brilliancy of oil colors could be preserved upon a wall 
surface of plaster or stona At first a very favorable result seemed to be ex- 
pected from RaphaePs experiments ; he is supposed to have designed the 
colossal figures of Justice and Comity ; other critics say of Clemency and In- 
nocence, which Penni and Giulio Romano painted in oil to test the new me- 
dium, but soon the unsatisfactory nature of the process became apparent, and 
the painters returned to fresca Sebastian del Piombo in his letter leads ua 
to understand that only one of the colossal figures was painted in 15S90. 

Taken altogether, the works in the Hall of Constantino must be considered 
as postdating Raphad s death and as showing relatively little of the master's 
influenoa 

lu During the building of St. Peter's ceremonies of every kind within 
the Vatican were naturally held in the Sistine Chapel, which thus be- 
came more than ever a focus for decoration. Raphael now attained to the 
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whicli he coloured also with his own hand, giving them the 
exact form and size required for the tapestries. These were 
then despatched to Flanders to be woren^ and when the 
cloths were finished they were sent to Rome.^ This work 
was so admirably ezecnted that it awakened astonishment in 
all who beheld it7 as it still continues to do ; for the specta- 
tor finds it difficult to conceive how it has been found pos- 

oovetod honor of taking put in this adornment of the oentral chapel of Latin 
Christianity. These tapestries were ordered by Leo X. to complete the deoo- 
rations of the Sistine, and the Acts of the Apostles were chosen as a subject 
which not only oelebrated the commencement of the Papacy, bnt which shoold 
also fill ont the oyde of scripture subjects that covered the vaulting and upper 
walls. To the history of Moses, painted there in fresco under Sixtus IV., 
Michelangelo added the history of the Creation, the prophecy of the SaTiour*s 
adyent (Prophets and Sibyls), the Ancestors of Christ, and finally closed the 
cycle with the Last Judgment. The tapestry of the Coronation of the Virgin 
was possibly intended in Raphael*s time to end the series. The designs were 
without doubt furnished by Raphael, and the cartoons may have beeu executed 
by his pupils from these designs. The cartoons (begun about 1514) remained in 
the work-Bhops of the weavers in Flanders, where they had been cut into strips 
and pricked with holes, until 1680, when the painter Rubens bought them for 
Charles L After the death of the king, Cromwell purchased them for the 
state for £800l In the reign of William m. they were mounted by the 
adyiee of Sir Godfrey Kneller. The seven cartoons which now remain were 
formerly at Ebunpton Court, England, in a room built for them by Sir Chris- 
topher Wren. They are now preserved in the South Kensington Museum, 
London. The following is a list of the cartoons : 1. The Miraculous Draught 
of Fishes, sometimes named the Calling of Peter. 2. Christ^s Charge to Peter. 
8. The Stoning of Stephen. 4. Peter and John at the Beautiful Gate of the 
Temple, or The Healing of the Lame Man. 5. The Death of Ananias. & The 
Conversion of St. PauL 7. Elymas the Sorcerer Struck with Blindness. 8. 
Paul and Barnabas at Lystra. 9. St Paul Preaching at Athens. 10. St. 
Paul in the Prison at FhilippL The cartoons, numbers 3, f^ and 10, are lost. 
For the cartoon of the Coronation of the Virgin see following note. 

>"* TIm tapestries themselves axe in the Vatican in the Qalleria degli Araxti, 
Although the town of Arras, in Belgium, has given the name of arazti to 
tapestries, Arras had lost its importance in 1514, and Brussels received the 
commission for the tapestries, which were woven, according toM. A Wauters, 
by Pierre Leroy ; according to M. Mltots, who publishes the document for the 
contract, by Pierre van Aelst. (The story of the supervision of Bernhard van 
Orley, a pupil of Raphael who had returned home, being a fable.) The larger 
part of the tapestries was completed in 1518, and on St. Stephen^s day (Decern* 
ber 26), 1619, they were hung in the chapeL The series was finished in 1520, 
and cost 20,000 ducats. In 1527 the tapestries were sold after the sack of Rome 
by the sdldiecs of the Constable of Bourbon, who cut the Elymas in two. 
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fiible to haTe produced each hair and beards by weay* 
ing, or to haye given bo mnch softness to the flesh by 
means of thread, a work which certainly seems rather to 
have been performed by miracle than by the art of man, 
seeing that we have here animals, buildings, water, and 
innumerable objects of various kinds, all so well done that 
they do not look like a mere texture woven in the loom, 
but like paintings executed with the pencil.^" This work 

and lost the lower ball Two of the tapeetriee went to OonstantinoplA, but 
were returned to Jalins IIL in 1553, thanks to the Constable Anne de Mont- 
morenoL The remainiiig ones were offered for sale in Lyons in 1 680 (see Kessn. 
Orowe and OamloaaeUe's Raphael, II., p. 279). Clement VIL bargained for them 
and they were at the Yatioan in 1545b Again the French sold them in 179ci, 
and they were bought by a company of dealers and exhibited in Pkzia. Pint 
VIX purchased them, and in 1808 (see an inscription to that effect in the bor- 
der to the Mizaonloua Draught of Fishes) they were returned to the Vatican, 
where they have since remained. The interior walls of the chapel are divided 
by ten pilaaters into as many panels, which are filled by the tapestries. There 
are four of these panels on each side, and there were two at the altar end, 
where Michelangelo finally painted the Last Judgment. The tapestry xepre- 
senting the Coronation of the Virgin, which in the eighteenth century was 
hung as an altar-piece in the Sistine Chapel, was discovered quite recently bj 
M. Paliard in a chamber connected with the private apartments of the Pope. 
Passavant declaxed that it was intended to complete the decoration of the 
Vatican. BL MOnts denies this, and says that though Raphael may have made 
the study for it, it did not enter the Vatican until the time of Pope Paul IIL, 
and was only hung up as altar-piece in the last oentniy. The designs in the 
tapestries reverse the compositions of the cartoons, and the colors in the 
former are more briUiant and are interwoven with gold and silver. In com- 
paring them with the cartoons it will be seen that the tapestries have 
shrunk considerably. Their borders, especially the pilasters decorated with 
grotesques, are marvels of grace, spontaneity, and freshness, and the lower 
edges, friezes, or socles, presenting subjects from the Acts of the Apostles and 
from the life of Leo X., ace also wonderful in their variety, being in them- 
selves a whole gallery of pictures. Some of the inscriptions in these borders 
postdate the execution of the hangings themselves. 

*" After giving the t3rpical examples of monumental decorative painting in 
the Statue of the Vatican, Raphael followed them by the typical examples of 
monumental historical painting in the cartoons for the tapestries, while at the 
same time he also apotheosised the illustration of text. Here he frankly 
violated all the principles of decoration, applying to tapestry a treatment which 
tapestry should never have, but in return he obtained magnificent historiosl 
oompositions, for in spite of sprawling fingers, writhing toea, and rolling 
^es, and in spite, too, of a lack of subtile characterization which makes many 
0^ these figures academic, their movements and lines are grand. These csr- 
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cost 70,000 crowns,^ and is still preserved in the Papal 
chapel."* 

For the Cardinal Colonna, Raphael painted a San 6io« 
Tanni on canvas, which was an admirable work and greatly 
prized for its beauty by the cardinal, but the latter being 
attacked by a dangerous illness, and having been cured of 
his infirmity by the physican Messer Jacopo da Carpi, the 
latter desired to be presented with the picture of Raphael as 
his reward ; the cardinal, therefore, seeing his great wish 
for the same, and believing himself to be under infinite ob- 
ligation to his physician, deprived himself of the work, and 
gave it to Messer Jacopo. It is now at Florence in the pos- 
session of Francesco Benin tendi.^^ 

toons are, u oompontioiu, almott perfect Although the pantomime is exag- 
gerated, the story is told dearly and simply, indeed Raphael owes mnoh of hia 
lepntation among Kngl ish-speaking peoples to these oartoons, first, becanaa 
they were preserved in England and aooessible for reprodaotion in the last 
eentnry when Italian travel was less freqnent than now ; and secondly, be- 
canse these scenes told Bible stories with a directness and force nnriralled since 
Giotto, with the new science of the great epoch, and with a freedom from 
mysticism which made them especially comprehensible to a Protestant 
people. 

*M Vasari^s statement that 70,000 sevdi were paid for the tapestries seems to 
be fslse, as is also the estimate of 50,000, given by Panvinio% ViU de PonU^ 
fid, IL, p. 405. M. Mttnts says iRaphail, p. 460) that Leo X. himself as- 
sored Harcantonio Michiel, the Venetian, that they cost 15,000 gold dacatS| 
that is to say, 1,500 apiece. Raphael was paid 1,000 dncats for the designs. 

iM In the same apartments of the Vatican another series of tapestries la 
preserved, the cartoons for which are lost. These tapestries were intended 
for the Consistorial HaU ; they are twelve in number and represent scenes 
from the life of Christ Raphael had perhi^ began designs for them, bnt 
they are so inferior to the first series that he appears to have had little to do 
with them. Layard notes a Flemish character in some of the designs. AC 
HQnts thinks that here and there, though rarely, the hand of Raphael is 
shown, and believes that the master made certain studies for some of them, 
but that pupils, and even very inferior men, completed the eeries and changed 
his first designs, for lome of the tapestries were not delivered till 1580. A 
set of tapestries (Children playing together) ordered by Leo X. has also been 
credited to Raphael ; eight fragments of these exist in Paris in the H6tel of 
the Princess MathUde Bonaparte. Another design of the tame character, 
Children playing in a Wood, is so fine that Passavant attributes it without 
hesitation to Raphael himself. 

iM It Ib in the Uffizi, and according to Messra Crowe and Cavalcaselle, it 

in.— 14 
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Raphael also painted a picture for the Gardinal and Vice- 
chancellor Ginlio de' Medici,^ a Transfigaration namelj^ 
which was destined to be sent into France. This he eze- 
cated with his own hand^ and labouring at it continually, 
he brought it to the highest perfection, depicting the Sa- 
yiour transfigured on Mount Tabor, with eleven of the dis- 
ciples awaiting him at the foot of the Mount. To these is 
meanwhile brought a youth possessed of a spirit, who is also 
awaiting the descent of Christ, by whom he is to be liber- 
ated from the demon. The possessed youth is shown in a 
distorted attitude stretching forth his limbs, crying, rolling 
his eyes, and exhibiting in every movement the sufFering he 
endures ; the flesh, the veins, the pulses, are all seen to be 
contaminated by the malignity of the spirit, the terror and 
pain of the possessed being rendered further manifest by his 

wms largely exdoated by Oiolio Romano. A nmilsr picture is in the LonTrt, 
and is periiapa the original rather than is the work in the UflBsL MomlK 
thinks thia last pictore is by Sebastian del Piombo, and even beUeres thai 
Michelangelo may hare made the drawing for it, for Sebastian. 

i«i In 1517 Oaxdinal Qinlio de* Medici (afterward Pope Clement VIL) or- 
dered for the dty of Narbonne, of which he was titular bishop, two altar- 
pieces, one of Sebastian del Piombo (the Resurrection of Lasarua), one of 
Raphael. Their execution became a sort of competition be t ween the two 
teasters. RaphaeVs first idea for this picture was a Resnrreotioii. J. C. 
Robinson in his Catalogue of the Oxford Drawings, has compared designs 
by Raphael in the collections of Mr. Mitchell, of Iille» ^^Hndsor, and 
Oxford, showing that in 1510 and 1520 the artist was studying the composi- 
tion for a picture divided, like the Transfiguration, into upper and lower 
groups in Tident action, and representing the Resurrection. Rut the master 
changed his idea and painted his famous last pictore — ^the Transfiguration. 
Raphael died before it was finished^ and Cardinal Giulio, deciding to keep the 
picture in Rome, gave it to the monks of San Pietro in Montocia Passayaat be- 
Jievesthat Giulio Romano finished the picture, basing his beUef on letters re- 
questing that he, Giulio, should receive certain moneys completing the payment 
for the picture, but M. MOntz, op. eft., p. 678, note 1, says that the Floren- 
tine archives prove that this payment was not made to Giulio but to Baldasaare 
da Pesoia, executor of Raphael^s wilL The picture is now in the Vatican 
Gallery. Raphael, in spite of his wish to paint the whole himself, was evi- 
dently forced by pressure of work to leave portions of the execution to pu- 
pils, probably to Giulio Romano, who did not fail to use his fovorite lamp- 
black in the shadows. Studies for the picture exist in Vienna, the British 
Maseum. Oxford, Chatsworth, the Louvre, the Ambrosiana in Milan, and the 
Malcolm Colleotion of London. 
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pallid colour and writhing gestures. This figure is sup- 
ported by an old man in whose widely open eyes the light 
is reflected, he is embracing and i^eking to comfort the 
afflicted boy, his knitted brow and the expression of his face 
show at once the apprehension he feels, and the force with 
which he is labouring to combat his fears ; he looks fixedly 
at the Apostles as if hoping to derive courage and consola- 
tion from their aspect. There is one woman among others 
in this picture who is the principal figure therein, and who, 
kneeling before the two just described, turns her head to- 
wards the apostles, and seems by the moyement of her anna 
in the direction of the possessed youth, to be pointing out 
his misery to their attention. The Apostles also, some of 
whom are standing, some seated, and others kneeling, give 
evidence of the deep compassion they feel for that great 
misfortune.*® 

>•* Oritioiam In geniml lor ftwo hundred jmn has iepe«ted ftfter Ymmd 
that the Tnuiafigantioa is the greatestof aU piotnrea, and hyper-oritioiain haa 
oondemned the eompo^Uion of the painting, beoanie it it divided into two 
lepazate portiona. The oomposition ia not divided, bat ia made np of two 
cleverly united portiona, and the piotnie ii not BaphaeFa maaterpieoe and ia 
more than eqoalled by aereral other worka. But it ia not in ita arrangement 
tliat the Trviafigniation faila, here aa alwaya Raphael proved himaelf a con- 
lammate maater of oompoaition. The piotore aaifera from ita ohionologieal 
plaoe in the development of Raphael and of Italian art He painted it in 
rivalry with SebaatiBn del Piombo, itMprot^ of Michelangelo, whoae work in 
the Siatine had taken Italy by atorm and profonndly inilnenoed Raphael The 
latter, who oonld be nobly dimmatio, here in the effort to anrpaaa Michelan- 
gdo beoomea deobunatory and violent Hia pemnagea geatioalate, apread their 
fingera, wriggle their toea, roll their ^yea, and aie nltra-aoademia The oolor 
in the lower part of the piotore ia diaagreeable, the ahadowa are blaek and the 
flgorea aeem eat oat of tin. Only R^>hael, however, oonld have deeigned the 
picture, and it ia fall of beaatiea aaweil aa of faolto, and therefore ia intenaely 
intereating aa a atndy in the payehological development of a maater. Bat it 
doea not hold na aa do eoorea of other piotarea, beoaaae Raphael hae not pat 
into it the irregalaritiea, the aabtletiea of tife, which woald make it real and 
homaniae it He haa not thonght of charaoterication. bnt of oompoaition, 
individual movementa, and dramatic effect The woman in the centre of 
the group ii noble in attitude and proportiona, ia rounded and fine in her 
mnaealar conatmotioa, ia beaatiful in linea, but ehe ia a genenJiaation and 
woold be commonplace were it not for her aplendid poae. The upper part of 
the picture poaaeaaea great beantiea ; here Raphael, aa in the Liberation of 
Feter, beoomea again a ohiaioaouriat, bnt the pemonagea are inaignifioant in 
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In this work the master has of a trnth^ produced fignres 
and heads of such extraordinary beauty^ so new^ so Taried, 
and at all points so admirable, that among the many works 
executed by his hand, this, by the common consent of all 
artists, is declared to be the most worthily renowned, tlie 
most excellent, the most diyine. Whoever shall desire to 
see in what manner Christ transformed into the Godhead 
should be represented, let him come and behold it in this 
picture. The Saviour is shown floating over the mount in 
the clear air ; the figure, foreshortened, is between those of 
Moses and Elias, who, illumined by his radiance, awaken 
into life beneath the splendour of the light. Prostrate on 
the earth are Peter, James, and John, in attitudes of great 
and varied beauty, one has his head bent entirely to the 
ground, another defends himself with his hands from the 
brightness of that immense light, which proceeds from the 
splendour of Christ, who is clothed in vestments of snowy 
whiteness, his arms thrown open and the head raised to- 
wards heaven, while the essence and Godhead of all the 
three persons united in himself, are made apparent in their 
utmost perfection by the divine art of Raphael. 

But as if that sublime genius had gathered all the force 
of his powers into one effort, whereby the glory and the 
majesty of art should be made manifest in the countenance 
of Christ ; having completed that, as one who had finished 
the great work which he had to accomplish, he touched 
the pencils no more, being shortly afterwards overtaken by 
death. 

Having now described the works of this most excellent 
artist, I will not permit myself to consider it a labour to say 
somewhat for the benefit of those who practise our calling 
respecting the manner of Baphael, before proceeding to the 
relation of such particulars as remain to be specified in re- 

■oala, and Taine Mtys truly that the figniea attitudinize, and that the Christ 
ia a " Bwimmer striking oat** In fact, no piotoze is foller of oontiadiotions 
than this btat work of the immortal assimiUktor, who was affected by all act 
achievement^ good and bad, that had gone before him, and who made it all 
his own. 
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gard to other circumstances of his life, and to those which 
relate to his death. In his childhood he had imitated the 
manner of his master, Pietro Perugino, but had greatly 
ameliorated the same, whether as regarded design, colour- 
ing, or invention : having done this, it then appeared to 
him that he had done enough, but when he had attained to 
a riper age he perceived clearly that he was still too far from 
the truth of nature. On becoming acquainted with the 
works of Leonardo da Vinci, who in the expression which 
he gave to his heads, whether male or female, had no equal, 
and who surpassed all other painters in the grace and move- 
ment which he imparted to his figures ; seeing these works, 
I say, Bapbael stood confounded in astonishment and ad- 
miration : the manner of Leonardo pleased him more than 
any other that he had ever seen, and he set himself zeal- 
ously to the study thereof with the utmost zeal ; by de* 
grees therefore, abandoning, though not without great 
difficulty, the manner of Pietro Perugino, he endeavoured 
as much as was possible to imitate that of Leonardo. But 
whatever pains he took, and in spite of all his most careful 
endeavours, there were some points and certain difficulties 
of art in which he could never surpass the last named mas- 
ter. Many are without doubt of opinion that Baphael sur- 
passed Leonardo in tenderness and in a certain natural 
facility, but he was assuredly by no means superior in re- 
spect of that force of conception and grandeur which is so 
noble a foundation in art, and in which few masters have 
proved themselves equal to Leonardo : Baphael has never- 
theless approached him more nearly than any other painter, 
more particularly in the graces of colouring. 

But to speak more exclusively of Raphael himself ; in the 
coui'se of time he found a very serious impediment, in that 
manner which he had acquired from Pietro in his youth, 
and which he had at the first so readily adopted : dry, 
minute, and defective in design, he could not completely 
divest himself of all recollection thereof, and this caused 
him to find the utmost difficulty in learning to treat 
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worthily the beauties of the nude lorm^ and to master the 
methods of those difficult foreshortenings which Michael 
Angelo Buonarroti executed in his Cartoon, for the Hall 
of the Council in Florence. Now any artist, who might 
have lost all courage from believing that he had been previ- 
ously throwing away his time, would never, however fine 
his genius, have accomplished what Raphael afterwards ef- 
fected : for the latter, having so to speak, cured and al- 
together divested himself of the manner of Pietro, the 
better to acquire that of Michael Angelo, which was full of 
difficulties in every part, may be said, from a master to 
have almost become again a disciple and compelled himself 
by incredible labours to effect that in a few months, now 
that he was become a man, which even in his youthful days, 
and at the time when all things are most easily acquired, 
would have demanded a period of many years for its attain- 
ment. It is by no means to be denied, that he who is not 
early embued with just principles, or who has not entered 
from the first on that manner which he can be content to 
pursue, and who does not gradually obtain facility in the 
difficulties of the art, by means of experience, (seeking 
fully to comprehend every part and to confirm himself by 
practice in the knowledge of all,) will scarcely ever attain 
to perfection ; or if he do attain it, must do so at the cost 
of much longer time and greatly increased labour. 

At the time when Raphael determined to change and 
ameliorate his manner, he had never given his attention to 
the nude form, with that degree of care and study which 
the subject demands, having drawn it from the life only 
after the manner which he had seen practised by Pietro his 
master, adding nevertheless to all that he did, that grace 
which had been imparted to him by nature. But he thence- 
forth devoted himself to the anatomical study of the nude 
figure, and to the investigation of the muscles in dead and 
excoriated bodies as well as in those of the living ; for in 
the latter they are not so readily to be distinguished, be- 
cause of the impediment presented by the covering of the 
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Bkin, as in those from which the enter integnments have 
been removed ; bnt thns examined^ the master learnt from 
them in what manner they acquire fulness and softness by 
their unity each in its due proportion, and all in their re* 
spective places, and how by the due management of certain 
flexures, the perfection of grace may be imparted to various 
attitudes as seen in different aspects. Thus also he be- 
came aware of the effects produced by the inflation of parts, 
and by the elevation or depression of any given portion or 
sepai'ate member of the body or of the whole frame. The 
same researches also made him acquainted with the articula- 
tions of the bones, with the distribution of the nerves, the 
course of the veins, etc., by the study of all which he rendered 
himself excellent in every point required to perfect the 
painter who aspired to be of the best : knowing, neverthe- 
less, that in this respect he could never attain to the eminence 
of Michael Angelo ; like a man of great judgment as he was, 
he considered that painting does not consist wholly in the 
delineation of the nude form, but has a much wider fleld ; 
he perceived that those who possess the power of express- 
ing their thoughts well and with facility, and of giving ef- 
fective form to their conceptions, likewise deserve to be 
enumerated among the perfect painters ; and that he, who 
in the composition of his pictures shall neither confuse 
them by too much, nor render them poor by too little, but 
gives to all its due arrangement and just distribution, may 
also be reputed a judicious and able master. 

But in addition to this, as Baphael rightly judged, the 
art should be further enriched by new and varied inventions 
in perspective, by views of buildings, by landscapes, by a 
graceful manner of clothing the figures, and by causing the 
latter sometimes to be lost in the obscurity of shadows, 
sometimes to come prominently forward into the clear light ; 
nor did he fail to perceive the importance of giving beauty 
and animation to the heads of women and children, or of 
imparting to all, whether male or female, young or old, 
such an amount of spirit and movement as may be suited to 
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the occasion. He gave its due yalne, likewise^ to the atti- 
tudes of horses in battle scenes, to their movements in 
flight, and to the bold bearing of the warriors : the due rep- 
resentation of animals in all their varied forms, did not 
escape his consideration, still less did that of so portraying 
the likenesses of men that they may appear to be alive, and 
may be known for those whom they are intended to represent. 
Baphael perceived in like manner that innumerable acces- 
sories of other kinds and of all sorts were equally to be 
taken into account, as for example the ornament of the work 
by well arranged and beautiful draperies, and vestments of 
every kind ; by due attention to the helmets and other parts 
of armour, to the appropriate clothing of the feet, and to 
the head-dresses of women : he saw that equal care should 
be accorded to the hair and head of figures, to vases, trees, 
grottoes, rocks, fires, the air, either turbid or serene, clouds, 
rains, tempests, lightnings, dews, the darkness of night, 
the moonlight, the sunshine, and an infinite variety of 
objects beside, to every one of which attention is demanded 
by the requirements of painting : all these things, I say, 
being well considered by Baphael, he resolved, since he 
could not attain to the eminence occupied by Michael Angelo 
on the point after which he was then labouring, to equal, 
or perhaps to surpass him in those other qualities that we 
have just enumerated, and thus he devoted himself, not to 
the imitation of Buonarroti, lest he should waste his time 
in useless efforts, but to the attainment of perfection in 
those parts generally of which we have here made mention. 
And well would it have been for many artists of our day 
if they had done the same, instead of pursuing the study of 
Michael Angelo's works alone, wherein they have not been 
able to imitate that master, nor found power to approach 
his perfection, they would not then have exhausted them- 
selves by so much vain effort, nor acquired a manner so hard, 
so laboured, so entirely destitute of beauty, being, as it is, 
without any merit of colouring and exceedingly poor in 
conception; but instead of this, might very possibly, by 
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the adoption of more extended yiews and t&e endeavour to 
attain perfection in other departments of the art, have done 
credit to themselyes as wdl as rendered serrice to the 
world. 

Haying made the resolution above referred to, there- 
fore, and learning that Fra Bartolommeo had a very good 
manner in painting, drew very correctly, and had a pleasing 
mode of colouring, although, with the intention of giving 
more relief to his figures, he sometimes made his shadows 
too dark : knowing all this, Baphad determined to adopt so 
much of the Monk's manner as he should find needful or 
agreeable to him ; to take a medium course that is, as re- 
garded design and colouring, and mingling with what he 
obtained from the manner of Fra Bartolommeo, other 
qualities selected from the best that he could find in other 
masters, of many manners, he thus formed one, which was 
afterwards considered his own, and which ever has been, 
and ever will be highly esteemed by all artists. 

Thus his manner, was afterwards seen perfected in the 
Sybils *" and Prophets of the work, executed as we have 

lis ThMe fraiooes were probably exeooted aboai 1614. They ue at onoa 
the meet Miohelangeleeqae of Raphael's works, and lome of the most beaati- 
fnl fignxea whioh he ever painted. In aaaimilatiDg the work of the great 
Florentine the Umbrian nevertheleflB remains distlnotly himself, and Vasari 
does his single injnstioe to the master in elaimlng that the Sibyls contain 
only the inspiration of Michelangelo. They are the natoral ontoome of the 
aasimilator Raphael, who having been infloenoed by Pemgino, Leonardo, Bar- 
tolommeo, oomes at last to Bnonaxotti. They hold, as single figures, perhaps 
as high a plaoe as any of Raphael's oreations, haying almost the deoozatiye grace 
of the women in his Jnrispmdence, with more of soienoe and possessing the 
f Otoe and robustness of the Famesina nymphs, with infinitely more of precision, 
sleganoe, and beaaty. Vasari*s statements regarding Timoteo Viti, in relation 
with these subjects, have caused controversy. Passavant, reoognizing the 
Sibyls aa Raphael's, and thereby contradicting Vasari, rather srbitrarily 
hsnded over the FtopheU to Timoteo because fhey were inferior as works of 
art to the other fresca Messrs. Crowe and Oavaloaselle added to this criti- 
cism hy ascribing the draperies of the Sibyls also to Timotea Morelli de- 
elares that Timoteo in 1518 was a highly esteemed and prosperous Urbinate 
artist, fifty years old or so, and much in request as a painter at Urbino. He 
claims that snch a man would not go afield as assistant to the young Raphael, 
and sets down the whole story as an error of Vasari, followed by the later 
odtica. See Italian Masters in German Galleries, pp. 391-318, for a long essay 
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said, for the Ghorcli of Santa Maria della Pace, and in the 
conduct of which he was greatly assifited by the circum* 
stance of his haying seen the work of Michelangelo in the 
Chapel of the Pope.^^ Nay, had Baphael remained con- 
stant to the manner as there seen, had he not endeav- 
oured to enlarge and vary it, for the purpose of showing 
that he understood the nude form as well as Michael An- 
gelo, he would not have lost any portion of the good name 
he had acquired ; but the nude figures in that apartment 
of the Torre Borgia, wherein is depicted the Conflagration 
of the Borgo Nuoyo, although certainly good, are not by 
any means all excellent, or perfect in every part In like 
manner, those painted by this master on the ceiling of 
Agostino Chigi's Palace in the Trastevere, are not alto- 
gether satisfactory, since they want that grace and softness 
which were peculiar to Baphael ; but the cause of this was, 
in great part, his having suffered them to be painted after 
his designs by other artists, an error, which judicious as ho 
was, he soon became aware of, and resolved to execute the 
picture of the Transfiguration in San Pietro-a-Montorio, 
entirely with his own hand, and without any assistance 
from others. In this work, therefore, will be found, all 
those qualities which, as we have said, a good picture de- 
mands, and should exhibit : nay, had Baphael not used in 
this picture, almost as it were from caprice, the lamp blackj 
or printer's black, which, as we have more than once re- 
marked, does of its nature become evermore darker with 

apon Timoteo and the yonng Raphael, and Orowe and Cavaloaaelle, op. eU,, 
pp. 212-281, for a deacription of the drawings, for the Sibyla and Ptopheta, ex- 
isting in Oxford, the Uflfizi, LiHe, ViennA, and Ghantilly. 

>*< It is told of Raphael that he had reoeiyed 500 duoats on aooonnt for faia 
Sibyls ; on his asking for the remainder dne him, Chigi*s cashier vefosed to 
pay more and demanded that the matter should be referred to an expsrL 
Michelangelo was chosen, and going to Santa Maria delU Paoe, afBrmed that 
each head was of itself worth 100 dnoats. Ohigi having been informed of the 
faot, immediately ordered hii cashier to pay 400 ducats more, and said, '* bt 
ooorteons with Raphael, and satisfy him weU, for if he makes ns pay for the 
draperies too we shall be ruined." This story is (old by dnelli {BelUu€ di 
Fvrefue^ edition of 1677, p. 277). 
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time, and is thus injurious to the other colours used with 
it> had he not done this, I belieye that the work would now 
be as fresh as when he painted it ; whereas, it is on the 
contrary, not a little darkened. 

I haye thought proper to make these remarks at the close 
of this life, to the end, that all may discern the labour, 
study, and care to which this honoured artist constantly 
subjected himself, and with a view, more particularly, to 
the benefit of other painters, who may learn from what 
has been said, to avoid those impediments, from the influ- 
ence of which the genius and judgment of Baphael availed 
to secure him. I will also add the further obserration, that 
every man should content himself with performing such 
works as he may reasonably be supposed to be capable of 
and equal to, by his inclination and the gifts bestowed on 
him by nature, without seeking to contend for that which 
she has not qualified him to attain, and this let him do, 
that he may not uselessly spend his time, fatiguing himself 
vainly, nay, not unf requently, to his own injury as well as 
discredit. Let it be observed, moreover, that when what 
has been accomplished suflQces, it is not good to make fur- 
ther efforts, merely in the hope of surpassing those who by 
some special gift of nature, or by the particular favour ac- 
corded to them by the Almighty, have performed, or are 
performing, miracles in the art ; for it is certain, that the 
man who has not the needful endowments, let him labour 
as he may, can never effect those things to which another, 
having received the gift from nature, has attained without 
difficulty ; and of this we have an example among the old 
masters in Paolo IJccello, who, struggling against the nat- 
ural bent of his faculties to make progress on a given path, 
went ever backwards instead. The same thing has been 
done in our own days, and but a short time since, by Jaco- 
po da Pontormo ; nay, examples have been seen in the 
experience of many others, as we have said before, and as 
will often be said again. And this is permitted to occur, 
perhaps, in order that when Heaven has distributed its 
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favours to mankind^ each one may be content with the por- 
tion which has fallen to his lot. 

But I have now discoarsed respecting these questions of 
art at more length perhaps than was needful, and will re- 
turn to the life and death of Baphael. This master lived in 
the strictest intimacy with Bernardo Divizio, Cardinal of 
Bibbiena, who had for many years importuned him to take 
a wife of his selection, nor had Baphael directly refused 
compliance with the wishes of the Cardinal, but had put 
the matter oH, by saying that he would wait some three or 
four years longer. The term which he had thus set ap- 
proached before Raphael had thought of it, when he was re- 
minded by the Cardinal of his promise, and being as he ever 
was just and upright, he would not depart from his word, 
and therefore accepted a niece of the Cardinal himself for 
his wife. But as this engagement was nevertheless a very 
heavy restraint to him, he put off the marriage from time 
to time, insomuch that several months passed and the cere- 
mony had not yet taken place. ^^ Tet this was not done 
without a very honourable motive, for Baphael having been 
for many years in the service of the Count, and being the 
creditor of Leo X. for a large sum of money, had received 
an intimation to the effect, than when the Hall with which 
he was then occupied was completed, the Pontiff intended 
to reward him for his labours as well as to do honour to his 
talents by bestowing on him the red hat,^^ of which he 
meant to distribute a considerable number, many of them 
being designed for persons whose merits were greatly in- 
ferior to those of Baphael. The painter meanwhile did not 

>** Maria di Pietro Bibbiena £■ said to ha^e died before Baphael. Pim- 
gileoni, however, affirms (see Milanesi, IV., p. 881, note) that, od the oontrary, 
she married BemardiDO Pernli, a gentleman of Urbino. It is, however, pos- 
sible that the wife of Pernli, oaUad Marietta, was another Maria Bibbiena, and 
not the one affianoed to BaphaeL Sunone Ciarla seems to have hoped that 
Baphael would marry one of his own oonntiywomen, and would be thna in- 
duced to oome ocoaaionally to Urbina 

I— The story of the hat is doubtful ; no artist has ever receiTod a oardinal- 
ate. 
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abandon the light attachment by which he was enchained, 
and one day on returning to his house from one of these 
secret visits, he was seized with a violent fever, ^" which 
being mistaken for a cold, the physicians inconsiderately 
caused him to be bled, whereby he found himself exhausted, 
when he had rather required to be strengthened. There- 
upon he made his will, and, as a good Christian, he sent 
the object of his attachment from the house, but left her a 
sufficient provision wherewith she might live in decency ; 
having done so much, he divided his property among his 
disciples ; ^® Giulio Bomano, that is to say, whom he al- 



w Bven M. Miliits, that itanoh partiaan of Vaaari, does not believe this itoiy. 
Baphael died of oyerwork; fatigae and fever were undoabtedly the direct 
oaoaea of his death. He was carrying on the painting of the Stanze, the work 
in the Faxnenna, the oartoons for the tapestriee, an aJl-important competition 
with Michelangelo (thzoogh the medium of Sebastian del Fiombo), was respons- 
ible for the conduct of the work apon St Peter's, and had undertaken the tre- 
mendous task of reconstructing antique Bome. Ko human being could crowd 
all of this into his life, almost at one and the same time, without taxing hix 
physical endurance to the utmost. The visits to the excavations of Roma 
have killed many strong men before and after Raphael's time, and the Roman 
fever made short work of the artist whom the whole city mourned. The 
Pope, who was soon to follow him, sent frequent messengers to his bedside. 
The envoy of the Duke of Ferrara hastened to acquaint his master with the 
painter's death. Pandolf o di Pico della Mirandola wrote Isabella Gtonzaga, 
** for the moment, madam, you will not hear anythmg but that Raphael of 
Urbino died last night" Even Sebastian del Piombo had a good word for 
him, and many thought with Oastiglione, " I cannot believe that I am in 
Rome now that my poor Raphael ia gone ; may Qod receive that bleaaed 
spirit" He died on Good Friday, March 6, 1530, between nine and ten o'clock 
of the night, at the age of exactly thirty-seven years, day for day, and on that 
night the very Vatican itself gave what to the auperstitious was portentous 
presage of the evil come upon Rome, the walls of the papal apartments 
having cracked ao badly that Leo took refuge in the rooms of Cardinal Cibo. 

iM The fortune left by Raphael amounted to some 16,000 ducats, equivalent 
to about 9160,000 at the present value of money. His artistic possessions 
became the property of Giulio Romano and Giovanni Francesco Penni, his 
favorite pupils ; they were also charged with the completion of the unfinished 
pictures of Raphael. Bach of his servants received 800 ducats. The land 
which he had recently acquired in the Via Giulia was divided between his 
cousin, Antonio Battiferro of Urbino, and the goldsmith Antonio da San 
Marino. Funda were also left for the purchase of a house, the revenue from 
which was to serve to keep up the service of the chapel in the Pantheon, in 
which Raphael wished to be interred. He also left a provision for his in- 
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ways loved greatly, and Giovanni Francesco, with whom 
was joined a certain priest of TTrbino, who was his kinsman, 
but whose name I do not know. He farthermore com- 
manded that a certain portion of his property should be 
employed in the restoration of one of the ancient taber- 
nacles in Santa Maria Bitonda,^^ which he had selected as 
his burial -place, and for which he had ordered that an altar, 
with the figure of Our Lady in marble, should be prepared ; 
all that he possessed besides he bequeathed to Giulio Bo- 
mano and Giovanni Francesco, naming Messer Baldassare 
da Pescia who was then Datary to the Pope, as his executor. 
He then confessed, and in much contrition completed the 
course of his life, on the day whereon it had commenced, 
which was Good Friday. The master was then in the 
thirty-seventh year of his age, and as he embellished the 
world by his talents while on earth, so it is to be believed 
that his soul is now adorning heaven. 

After his death, the body of Baphael was placed at the 
upper end of the hall wherein he had last worked, with the 

unoiata, and the rest of his property went to his relatione in Urbina Hia 
execnton were Baldaaarre Torini and G. B. dell* Aqaila. It is nsually stated 
that Raphael left hie palace to Cardinal Bibbiena. Proof to the contrary la, 
howerer, given in M. MQnts^s Raphael^ pp. 674-75. The critic cites Visoonti 
{latoria del ritrovamento deUe tpoglie mortali dl Raffaello Santio da Ur^ 
hino^ Rome, 1896), and G. Milanesi, Oiomale itorico degli Arehivi totcatti^ 
XV., p. 248 and following. 

*•* Raphael's last resting-plaoe is marked with a marble group by Loren- 
Mtto, in accordance with the directions left in his will. Many persons be- 
licTed that he was bnried in the chnroh of Santa Maria Bopra Minerva, in a 
chapel belonging to the Urbinate residents of Rome. All donbt was, however, 
■et at rest by the opening of the tomb in the Ftotheon in 1838. The skeleton 
was found in a good state of preservation, and for a month it was exposed to 
public view in a coflbi ndsed on a cata:&dqae aroond which lighted candlea 
were kept burning. Three casts were made of the sknil, one for the Emperor 
of Austria, one for the King of Prussia, and one for the Accademia di San 
Luoa. At length, after a lapse of three hundred and thirteen years, the 
Roman populace again witnessed the burial of Raphael, whioh took place 
amid imposing ceremonies. The four hundredth anniversary of the birth 
of the painter was appropriately observed at Urbino and Rome on March 28, 
1888. A procession of artists and literary men marched from the Oapitol to 
the Pantheon, where a oommittee unveiled a bronse bust of Raphael and 
placed laurel wreaths upon the commemorative tablet. 
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picture of the Transfigaration, which he had executed for 
Cardinal Giulio de' Medici^ at the head of the corpse. He 
whoy regarding that living picture, afterwards turned to 
consider that dead body, felt his heart bursting with grief 
as he beheld them. The loss of Baphael caused the Cardinal 
to command that this work should be placed on the High 
Altar of San Pietro-a-Montorio, where it has ever since 
been held in the utmost yeneration for its own great value, 
as well as for the excellence of its author. The remains of 
this divine artist received that honourable sepulture which 
the noble spirit whereby they had been informed had so 
well deserved, nor was there any artist in Bome who did not 
deeply bewail the loss sustained by the departure of the 
Master, or who failed to accompany his remains to their re- 
pose. 

The death of Baphael was in like manner bitterly de- 
plored by all the papal court, not only because he had 
formed part thereof, since he had held the office of cham- 
berlain to the Pontiff, but also because Leo X. had esteemed 
him so highly, that his loss occasioned that sovereign the 
bitterest grief. Oh most happy and thrice blessed spirit, of 
whom all are proud to speak, whose actions are celebrated 
with praise by all men, and the lea£t of whose works left 
behind thee, is admired and prized I 

When this noble artist died, well might Punting have de- 
parted also, for when he closed his eyes, she too was left as it 
were blind. But now to us, whose lot it is to come after 
him, there remains to imitate the good, or rather the ex- 
cellent, of which he has left us the example, and as our ob- 
ligations to him and his great merits well deserve to retain 
the most grateful remembrance of him in our hearts, while 
we ever maintain his memory in the highest honour with 
our lips. To him of a truth it is that we owe the possession 
of invention, colouring, and execution, brought alike and 
altogether to that point of perfection for which few could 
have dared to hope ; nor has any man ever aspired to pass 
before him. 
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And in addition to the benefits which this great master 
conferred on art^ being as he was its best friend, we haye 
the further obligation to him of having taught us by his 
life in what manner we should comport ourselves towards 
great men^ as well as towards those of lower degree, and 
even towards the lowest ; nay there was among his many 
extraordinary gifts one of such value and importance, that 
I can never sufficiently admire it, and always think thereof 
with astonishment. This was the power accorded to him 
by Heaven, of bringing all who approached his presence 
into harmony ; an effect inconceivably surprising in our 
calling, and contrary to the nature of our artists, yet all, I 
do not say of the inferior grades only, but even those who 
lay claim to be great personages (and of this humour our art 
produces immense numbers,) became as of one mind, once 
they began to labour in the society of Baphael, continuing 
in such unity and concord, that all harsh feelings and evil 
dispositions became subdued and disappeared at the sight of 
him ; every vile and base thought departing from the mind 
before his influence. Such harmony prevailed at no other 
time than his own. And this happened because all were 
surpassed by him in friendly courtesy as well as in art ; all 
confessed the influence of his sweet and gracious nature, 
which was so replete with excellence, and so perfect in all 
the charities, that not only was he honoured by men, but 
even by the very animals, who would constantly follow his 
steps and always loved him. 

We find it related, that whenever any other painter, 
whether known to Baphael or not, requested any design or 
assistance, of whatever kind, at his hands, he would invari- 
ably leave his work to do him service ; he continually kept 
a large number of artists employed, all of whom he assisted 
and instructed with an affection which was rather as that of 
a father to his children, than merely as of an artist to 
artists. From these things it followed, that he was never 
seen to go to Court but surrounded and accompanied, as he 
left his house, by some fifty painters, all men of ability and 
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distinction, who attended him thus to give evidence of 
the honour in which they had held him.^'"' He did not, in 
short, live the life of a painter, but that of a prince. 
Wherefore, oh art of Painting I well mightest thou for thy 
part, then esteem thyself most happy, haying, as thou 

"* Raphael treated tlie art school as he did ererything else— gave it a new 
impulse ; he changed the Boiiega into an Academy. At the beginning of the 
pontificate of Julias IL less than a dozen painters were established in Rome ; 
in 1535, one hundred and eighty-three were enrolled in the company of St 
Lake. (See 11 Mflntc^s interesting chapter, op. cU.^ pp. 65t^664.) In Ra- 
phaeFs own train of scholars, were Ginlio Pippi of Rome, Giovanni Francesco 
Penni and Ferine del Vaga of Florence, Vinoenso Tamagni of S. Gimignano, 
three Bolognese— Bagnacayallo, Vinoidore, and Marco Antonio Raimondi, 
Pellegrino of Modena, Battista Dosso of Ferrara, Ugo of Carpi, Baviera of 
Parma, Genga of Urbino, Cesare of Sesto, Giovanni of Udine, Polidoro of 
Oaravaggio, and Agostino (the engraver) of Venice. The Fleming; Van 
Orley, was also either pupil of RiH;>hael or greatly influenced by him. There 
seems to have been a peculiar unity, due to the master's personality, among 
these pupils, and it was undoubtedly in memory of Raphael that Perino del 
Vaga and Antonio da San Gallo founded at the Pantheon, in 1542, the 
corporation called **Xa Congr^gadone dei VirtuoH^^ which ezists at the 
present day. 

The most prolific of RaphaeVs brilliant train of scholars, a sort of chief-of- 
■taff indeed, waa GiuUo di Piero Pippi de* Januzsi, called Giulio Romano, 
bom in Rome, 1499. His part in the Vatican frescoes was especially impor- 
tant ; for the same and for many of the paintings, and even drawings designed 
by Raphael but executed wholly or in part by Giulio, see various notes in 
this life. His rUe in the creation of the Villa Madama was also an important 
one. After the death of Raphael, Giulio entered the service of Federigo Gon- 
aaga of Hantna, was made a noble, painted extensive frescoes in the Fislazzo 
del T. and in the OasteUo, left architectural works of all sorts in Mantua, 
and died there in 1546l Giulio's forms were coarse but robust, his coloring 
red and bricky, but his best work has muoh of the strength and forceful in- 
ventiveness of his epoch. 

Perino del Vaga (Pieio Bnonaooorsi of Florence), 140^1547, had an impor- 
tant part in the Loggia of the Vatican ; see note 182. After Raphaers death 
he painted in Genoa lor Andrea Doria, and afterward in Rome became a 
proUgS of Paul UL and the Famese. 

The Florentine, Giovanni Francesco Penni, called II Fattore (1496 ?-1536), 
was another of Raphaers right- hand men and a worker in the LoggU upon 
the tapestry borders, etc. Giovanni da Udine stood for the purely decorative 
(in the ornamental sense) side of RaphaePs art, his stuccoes and grotesques 
(in the Villa Madama, the LoggU of the Vatican, the Fameeina, Medici Pa- 
lace of Florence, Medid Chapel of Michelangelo, Laurentian Library) are 
world famous. Giovanni, whose full name was Giovanni de* Ricamatori (or 
di Nanni) was bom in 1497 and died in 1664. 
UL— 15 
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hadst^ one artist among thy sons^ by whose virtaes and 
talents thou wert thyself exidted to heayen. Thrice blessed 
indeed may'st thou declare thyself, since thou hast seen thy 
disciples, by pursuing the footsteps of a man so exalted, ac- 
quire the knowledge of how life should be employed, and 
become impressed with the importance of uniting the prac- 
tice of virtue to that art. Conjoined as these were in the 
person of Baphael, their force ayailed to constrain the great- 
ness of Julius U. and to awaken the generosity of Leo X., 
both of whom, high as they were in dignity, selected him 
for their most intimate friend, and treated him with every 
kind of familiarity ; insomuch that by means of the favour 
he enjoyed with them and the powers with which they in- 
vested him, he was enabled to do the utmost honour to him- 
self and to art. Most happy also may well be called those 
who, being in his service, worked under his own eyes ; since 
it has been found that all who took pains to imitate this 
master have arrived at a safe haven, and attained to a re- 
spectable position. In like manner, all who do their best 
to emulate his labours in art, will be honoured on earth, as 
it is certain that all who resemble him in the rectitude of 
life will receive their reward in heaven. 

The following epitaph was written on Baphael by the 
Cardinal Bembo. 

D. O. M. 

RAFHAELL 8ANOTO.* JOAN. F. YRBIIVATI. 

PICTORI BMINKKTI88. VBTERYMQ AXMVLO, 

CVIV8 8PIRANTEI8 PROPE IHAGIMKU 

81 COMTEMPLBRB, 

VATTRAB. ATQVE ARTI8 VOEDVB 

VAOILB INSPBZEBIB, 

r^LII n. ET LE0MI8 X.t POMT. MAX. 

FIOTYRAB BT ARCHITECT. OPBBIBV8 

GLORTAM AYZIT. 

VIXIT. AN. ZXZVIL INTEGER. INTBGBOB. 

QYO. DIB NATV8 E8T, BO BBSS DB8IIT. 

Ttl.t II>* APRIL. MDZZ. 

nXB HIO. EST. RAPHAEL, TIMYIT. QUO. 808PITB. VINOI 

RBRUM. MAGNA. PARENS, ET MORIBNTE. MORL 

* Sanctio in the Milanesi edition. t P&fUU Maxx, in the Milaneii editiiOii. 
I VIII. Id, AprU in the Hihmesi edition. 
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The Connt Baldassare Oastiglione also wrote respecting 
the death of this master in the manner following : — 

Quod laoerum corpus tnedica sanaverU arte, 

Hippdyium, Stygiis et revocarit aquU ; 
Ad StygUu ipse est raptus Epidaurius undas; 

Sicpredum vitae tnors/uit art\flei, 
Tu quoque dum toto lanUuam oorpore Romam 

Componis tnirOt Raphad^ ingenio ; 
Atque Urbis laeerumferroy iffni, annisque cadaver, 

AdvUam, antiquum jam revoeasque decus, 
Movisti siq)erum invidiam^ indignataque mors est, 

Te dudum extinctis reddere posse animam, 
Et quod ionga dies pauUatim aboleverai, hoc te 

MortaH spreta lege parara iterum. 
Sic miser heu I prima cadis interceptejuventa, 

Deberi et morti nostraque nosque mones"^ "■ "• "* **• 

lYi Lodovioo ArioBto in Carminum, lib. IL, also expresMd his Mrrow for 
Baphaers death. 

xn Many well known works of Baphael, and some famona ones, are not men- 
tioned by Vasazi Among these are the Holy Family of Francis L (Lonyre), 
aooording to Morelli painted entirely by Gialio Bomano ; the Apollo and 
Manyaa (Lonvre), said by Morelli to be by some other master haying close 
affinity with the style of Pemgino ; the KnighVs Dream (National Gallery) ; 
the Ghurragh or Aldobrandini Madonna (National GaUeiy) ; the Madonna of 
the Casa Alba (Hermitage of BL Petersburg) ; the Gostabili Madonna (in the 
same gallery) ; the Madonna delta Tenda^ probably executed by Giolio Bo- 
mano (Munich) ; the Bsterhasy Madonna (Pesth) ; the Gowper Madonna (Pan- 
shanger Castle) ; the Madonna of Casa Tempi (Munich) ; the Bridgewater 
Madonna (Bridgewater House), possibly painted by Frsnoesoo Penni There 
are also two &mouB Madonnas in Florenoe, the Oran Duea and the Seggiola^ 
or Madonna deUa Sedta. The Oran Duea is one of the loveliest and best 
known of Baphael*s earlier works, and is in the PittL The Madonna de>la 
Seggiola^ or ** of the Chair ** oomes very near to being the most popular of all 
his Madonnas. It is a oiroular picture admirably composed, painted about 
1 51 6, and is now in the PlttL Critics hare found the faces of mother and child 
fall of poetic beauty of a rapt and inspired character, but the picture would 
seem rather to express the physical aspect of maternity concentrated and em- 
phasized by the attitudes of both mother and child. The infant Saviour, though 
a beautiful boy, is still a realistic Italian baby, almost a little animal, nestling 
up to the warm sid^ of its mother, like a young bird crowding down into the 
soft nest The color of the picture is agreeable but a trifle commonplace, and 
lacking in distinction if compared for instance with the Leo X. Among the por- 
traits executed by Baphael or attributed to him and not included in Vasari*s 
life, are the Baldassare Castiglione of the Louvre, the Bibbiena of the Pitti,. 
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the woman osUed La GraTida^ also in the Pitti, the Qaeen Joanna of Arragon 
(liOnTxe, the ezeontion of thia portrait ia by some critioa not ascribed to B»* 
phael), and a yoath reating hia head on his hand (in the same gallery), the 
Violin-player in the Sdaira Golonna Palaoe at Borne {circa 1518), (this lat- 
ter ia attributed by Morelli to Sebastian del Piombo). For long and inter- 
esting essays npon all the portraits see the two yolanies by F. A. Grayer, called 
Raphael pHrUrs deportraiU^ in which the author unites to his own original 
reflections a great number of documents bearing upon the subject. There is 
a portrait of a cardinal, probably Aiidosi, in Madrid, and Layard in his 
Kugler, IL , p. 629, ascribes to Baphael a portrait of Faaioetoo Penni, formerly 
at The Hague, and the heads of two lawyers, Barbolo and Baldo, in the Doria 
Gallery of Borne. A portrait in the Boighese Grallery, haa been attributed to 
Baphael by famous critics and rejected by other equally celebrated connois- 
seurs ; Baphael*s portntit of himself, in the ITfBzi, should also be mentioned 
here. It was painted in 1506, when he was twenty-aix yeaxs old, for his 
maternal unde, Simone Ciarla. 

"* A papal brief of 1515 authorised Baphael to acquire marbles and other 
atones for St. Peter^s at a reasonable price. All persons were forbidden under 
heavy penalties from using stones dug from the ruins of Borne without Ba- 
phacVs permission; all inscriptions were also to be saved under similar 
penalties ; all finders of marbles were to report the fact to the artist within 
three days. BaphaePs jurisdiction included the country ten miles around 
Bome; he thus had control over all the ezcavationB of Borne, and we are un- 
doubtedly Indebted to him for the preservation of some of the most interest- 
ing antiquities of the city, as in the report to the Fbpe (1519) mentioned 
below he urges the Pope to have the old buildinga preserved. 

Two original texts of the report called Baphael*s, on the edifices of antique 
Bome and the method of drawing plans of the same remain. One was found 
in the Library of the Marquis Scipione Maffei; it was published by the 
brothers Volpi at Padua in 1738, In the works of Count Baldaasare Gastiglione. 
The other and later text was found in the Boyal Library at Munich in 1884 ; 
some of the sheets have plana of antique ruins. This text is published both 
in the original Italian and in French, in Plassavant, Baphael eT Urbin^ L, p» 
263, and p. 50a 

This report was until 1799 oonsldered to be the work of Gastiglione, b^t 
Abate D. Francesconi {OongeUura chB una letUra creduta di Baldanar 
CaxtigUone 9ia di RaffaeUo cT Urhino, Florence, 1799) brought forward proofs 
in support of his belief that Baphael was the author of the report, and that it 
was only revised by Gastiglione. His views are very generally received by 
the best critics ; there have, however, been some dissenting voices. Herr Her* 
maun Grimm, in the JahrbUcher fStr KuMttoiueiucJi^ft^ 1871, p. 77, suggests 
that the report was the work of the antiquary Andrea Fulvio. M. Mtlnta, 
Raphael^ pp. 620-823, shows that there are reasons for'conaidering this theory 
untenable, and brings forward weighty arguments, some of which have equal 
force aa directed against the hypothesis of Herr Anton Springer that Fra 
Giocondo was the author of the RappwrU 

Vasari also adds his qaota to the evidence which tenda to ahow that the 
report waa really the work of Baphael, for he distinctly states that in gather- 
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ing maisriifti for his own lives he wac aided by tiie writinge of Iiorenao 
Ghiberti, Domenioo Ghirland&jo, and Baphael of Urbino. It ie probable that 
Vaiari here rafen to Baphael'e report. M. HOnts even betiered that he bad 
diflfleveied the paange need by Vasari in a refarenoe in aiVoemio to the aroh 
ef Constantine. 

In its sabttanoe this report is an eologiam apon antiquity. The anthor 
eloquently depkvM the barbarian inTaaion and the ▼andalism of pontiifs, who 
in their torn and for their own parpoae, deetroyed the anoient monomenta. 
In plaoe of this deatmotion he propoaea to undertake the reatoration by 
measurement, ground plana, oroaa a e etiona, and elemtiona of the buildinga of 
theBomana^ 

This tremendous arohadlogioal undertaking aroused the greatest enthn* 
siasm, and the loss of Baphael the antiquary was as great a blow to the oirole 
of Leo X. aa that of Baphael the paintei: The author of the report apeaka 
with true Benaiaaanoe contempt of Gothic arohiteoture, and with reapeot, but 
also with moderation, of the buildings of his own time. M. Mfints claima 
that Baphael in this report is the fint modem man to consider arohiteotural 
ttylea as a real historian, and also the first to discover that the painting and 
sculpture of the old Bomsns declined long before their architecture showed 
signs of deoadenoa This disoorery, he states clearly and pointedly, citing the 
relUJk upon the Arch of Oonstantine, the paintings of the time of Diodetian 
and comparing them with the ezoellent architeoture «f the aame periods. 

"* Some of BaphaeFs aonneta, aa well as some of his lettera, are giyen in 
PaaaavanVa Jiapha&i tT Urbin, L, pp. 491-504. See alao Grimm, Dos Leben 
HaphaeU von Uir&ino^ and L. Fagan, Baffaello Sanzio, hia Sonnet in the 
British Muaeum, London, 1884. Thia same aonnet ia reproduced in fao^ 
simile in Mlints, Hi^hail^ p. 807. Messra. Crowe and CsTaloaselle think that 
Baphael early recognised that the gift of poetry was denied him, and that he 
ceased to write Terses almost immediately after he first attempted them. 

HftThe study of the works of Baphael is neoessarily the study of the evo* 
lution of the pictorial art of Central Italy. For two hundred years great 
painters had been working at problems of suggestion, ezpression» and tech- 
nical achievementb Giotto had taught art to be real and dramatic, grand and 
simple at once; the naturalists had learned to paint man, their greater 
contemporaries to express him in his essential attributes; Masaooio had 
made man*a body a solid realization in an ambient environment ; Botticelli 
had used that body as a sort of pattern for lovely decoratiTO composition of 
lines ; Ghirlandajo had found in it a pretext for dignified portraiture ; Sig- 
norelli had made it material for the expression of movement by muscular 
oonsiraction ; Perogino had ptetoed its envelope for the pietistio ecstasy 
beneath. Each of these men, with more or less width of purpose and soope of 
realization, had cultivated his own vantage-point till the art fields of Italy 
were indeed those of the BliUhs ZeO, 

Then came Bafdiael, the grand harvester, and bound up the aheavea of the 
BenaiBsano& First were seen the fruits of his native Umbria as Baphael, still 
ahnoat a boy, learned of Timoteo Viti, then but a little later gave to the world 
anew Pemgino, with fresher feeling, freer movement, and better architecture. 
JText came the Florentine period, so rioh in influenoes of the loftiest order, o| 
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Iieooftrdo da Vino, of MicheUuigalo, and of Fra Bartolommeo ; tiie latlw, 
eren in this early time setting Raphael in the pathway of monumental compo- 
sition and beckoning him onward by his own (Fia Bartdlainmeo's) Last Jndg* 
ment to the fresco of San Severo at Pemgia and thenoe to the JHqnttd, Bnt 
Rome was the theatre of the main ontoome of these influences ; RaphaePs Flor- 
entine era ia rather that of his Madonnas. Theee, from the chaiaoier of the 
subject, a mother and child, haTc been with a certain public, and a Tery large 
one, the most popular works of their anther. This admiration, while justified 
and perhaps not too la^iah, has oertainly been indiscriminate. Praise of aU 
the Madonnas has estranged some real loTen of art becanse of its misappli- 
cation, and because, after hearing this praise of an individual work, they have 
been brought face to face with a pictore ruined by overpainting and ignorant 
restoration. Some of theee Madonnas in the completed picture offer a certain 
painty woodenness of execution that is unpleasing ; often the face is almoat 
sheepish, with its retreating chin, its tiny month, and bUmk look. Bnt the 
observer remembers how many hands have defaced the surface of these 
canvases, and recalls the real Raphael theiz creator, the maker of the beautiful 
studies for them, studies which are often as different from the present com- 
plete and over-complete pictures aa are fresh flowers from pressed ones. 
Later, and in Rome, Raphael painted the magnificent Madonnas of Foligno 
and of San Sisto, and even in his Florentine period the beautiful Oran Jhua 
Virgin and some of her sisters rise to his highest level, bnt in tiiia long suc- 
cession of minor Madonnas what we may most of all admire is the evolution 
of composition, and the fact that with such simple means — ^three figures, a 
mother and two children, or at most with the addition of Saints Anna and 
Joseph— Raphael rang all the changes of possible axnngement and always 
with ease and without straining. 

In Rome, the world's focus, Raphael dedared himself for what he was, the 
supreme assimilator of all and every material that was fitted for the purposes 
of artb In the work of the men who had preceded him he saw almost instinc- 
tively what was beet suited to the needs of pictorisl presentation, what was best 
worth saving, perpetuating, sublimating, and what was better still, in his ob- 
servation of nature the same instinct guided him. He seemed to perfect 
each phase of art after investing it with tiie resources of the new science. He 
again gave to the world Giotto's grand simplicity in some of the scenes of the 
Vatican Loggie, In the cartoons for the tapestries Giotto's clear, straight nar- 
ration is felt in spite of theatrical gesture, and the cartoons are thus not only 
monnmentsl, if academic compositions, but model illustrations of tezL In the 
portrait if Raphael feels at first that portraiture is only the frank unaffected 
representation of such a stupid model as Maddalena Doni, he soon passes on- 
ward to stronger charaoterizatioD, to greater distinction, and the extraction of 
the essence, in works like the Julius IL, and then finds in his Leo X. that the 
portrait may also be the subject for a decorative scale of oolor and for dexter- 
ous texture-handling. Some of the fifteenth-century painters, Botticelli espe- 
cially, had made the human body, with its wonderful silhouette, into the 
greatest of decorative factors, a kind of pattern delightful to the eye. Raph- 
ael, without forgetting character or the story, made vast freflcoes into snch pat- 
terns, using groups as Botticelli had used figures. In the art of composition 
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fba painter is tha guide, the direetor of bis Midienoe. By eonoentnitUm h* 
fint fooQBOB the eye of bis spectator apon the point in his work which ha 
wishes to be most important ; from this, by the ordering of his lines or lights, 
he draws the eye on to that portion of the work which he wishes to next re- 
oeiTe the attention, and thus he leads ns onward always from point to point 
with a Mnse of ease and weli*being bom of the wise distribution of the 
masses, the chiaroscuro, and the oontonrs. This is an inTolantaxy itinerary 
upon the part of the spectator, but it is productive of infinite delight, end of 
this art of composition Raphael was the greatest master of the modem world. 
His passion for synthesis was so ationg that he saw aU things in relation, and 
sometimes forgot detail to siioh an extent that for the sake of arranging the 
ensemble, of finding time for the distribution, he left the execution to the 
hands that all but ruined his work. 

In an analysis of Baphael'a aohievement nothing is so pnnling as this 
obtrusion of the pupil and assistant between us and and the master. 
Baphael*B great reputation induced a multiplication of patrons, his wish to 
please occasioned the acceptance of multifarious orders, which in torn made 
the use of assictanta inevitable. Posterity has gained enormously in the 
maaa of work executed, and has lost in its quality. Has gain or loss pre- 
ponderated f Who shall say f Certain writers adduce the fact that Midiel- 
angelo had no assistants, and claim that this constitutes a greater artis- 
tic integrity, a greater sense of obligation toward hia own art But there 
are many things to be considered in such a comparison of the two men. 
Raphael accepted a multitude of oomnussions and carried them out by the 
hands of others; his character before all else required that the art scheme of 
his work should be shown in compositional completeness. Michelangelo ac- 
cepted a multitude of commissions, but as he was too difTersnt from other 
men to tolerate collaboration, he left most of his commissions unfinished and 
many of them rough-hewn. Undoubtedly he felt the mystery and power of 
the half -hewn rock, and at times deliberately used this mystery ; but just as 
undoubtedly he left much undone simply because he, like Raphael, ** disdained 
to consider the exigencies of tima** We may, therefore, admit that either ar- 
tist left much of his work half fulfilled ; but where, in the esse of Buonarotti, 
one-half is lacking, with the Urbinate one-half is complicated by the fact 
that an inferior master has been thrust between the originator and the spec- 
tator of the work. Bven in some of the Florentine Madonnas there is a 
wooden, painty look voy unlike anything to be found, for instance in the 
Oran Duca, The spectator attributes this imperfection to the pupil-sssist- 
ant. In the great Madonnas of Rome certain inferior porttona of the pict- 
ures are parcelled out by critics to so many scholars or co-workers. In the 
Stame of the Vatican, Raphael sets an example in the Ditputd and School 
of Athena, then makes way for pupils ; even in these two frescoes there is 
much that the master's hand may not have touched. In the Mass of Bolsena 
and the Jurisprudence Raphael again appeara at his best, but in the Helio- 
dorus with its msgnificent movement we find academic exaggeration, en- 
fiure^ the profiles of Oiulio Ronumo and his coarse coloring, and in the Battle 
of Ostia the color is still worse. In the LoggU of the Vatican Raphael is, as 
it were, only the oompoeer and leader of the orchestra, and even this is snf- 
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fioient for tha itiaiiiment of a in«gnifioent result In the Famednft again )i6 
ooxnpoMs and direeta, but here the briok reds of Oiulio Romano, the violent 
blues of the later restorations, have made so manj falae notes that Miohel- 
angelo*s correspondent, Leonardo the Saddler, was not far wrong in his con- 
demnation. Thus, in the consideration of RaphaePs teehniquef the oritio haa 
constantly to attempt to disentangle the work of the master from that of tho 
pnpiL 

We find, Raphael as draughtsman, in his scratch drawings, his pen-and- ; 
ink skatohea, his wonderful hasty dashing down of ideas, and again in the 
dose and almost pitiless characterization of some of his p<»traits. He could 
be a oolorist when he chose ; he has proved it in his Mass of Bolsena ; tha . 
Oran Duea Madonna, too, shows the Umbrian, the master who had learned 
of Timoteo and Perugino ; the DUputd is agreeable in odor ; the portrait of ^ 
Leo X. shows a distinct Bcheme of color most unusual to the Tnsoan Re- 
naissance. But Raphael never cared supremely for color, indeed forgot all 
about it in his eagerness to express character and significance by form, dec- 
orative significance by composition. Had this not been the oase he oould 
never have tolerated the two oblong ceiling panels of the Famesinai or, above 
all, have sent the St. Michael of *the Louvre to Francis L It is useless to 
even cite Vaaari here and say that colors have changed, and that lamp-blaek 
has done its evil work. Sebastian del Piombo has proved to us at the time 
that the color of the St. Michael was as bad then as now, gaudily ** painted 
iron'* and "smoked" at that. But collaboration, which is potent to blunt 
outline, to distort modelling, to coarsen color, is almost powerless to afiasl 
composition ; here, therefore, we always see Raphael for what he wai^ the 
supreme master. 

It is academic e xagger ation, and the coarse generalization of oollaboiatort 
that have made some of RaphaeFs works even repeUent to eertain minds, 
and especially to young art students. The student Ofsr to study nature as 
it is, compares some of the figures in the Stame, mora especially some of the 
figures in the tapestry cartoons or the Fanwalna fresooes, with the almost 
impeccable technical work of certain modesn French artists, and he is angered. 
'' Is this," he asks, '* your boasted Bi«>hael f Are these straining eyeballa, and 
splaying fingers, and formal onik, and sugar-loaf nooes like nature ? Am I 
to leam from them ? *' 1^ which the answer is : '^These are the faults of 
Raphael, exaggerated by lesser men, and because they are exaggerations they 
are obvious and seen first of alL" The real Raphael must be sought for in 
his own thought, his studies, the works which he executed himsell Sven 
in those done by pupils the spiritual significance of the msster*s conception 
often pierces the envelope, and we see him at once powerful and serene ; in the 
long Ixue of his Madonnas there is no repetition, and no sense of fatigue, 
and in his frescoes he laid down the lines of monumental composition. The 
same student who has compared RaphaePs technique with that of the modem 
French master may say, for instance, even while admitting their style and 
character, that the silhouettes of the women in the medallions of the CiMmera 
tMUi Signatura are coarse in outline, that the construction of their faces will 
not bear analysia Bot when that modem painter has a medallion to fill and 
haa tried one arrangement after another he inevitably realises that it ia Ra* 
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phftel who has found the beat ordering that oould he fonnd^ and the modem 
painter boilda upon hit lines, laid down so diotinot] j that the greater the prao« 
tiee of the artiat the more oomplete beoomea hit realization of Baphael*a oom« 
prehenaion of eaaantiala in oompoaition. 

For the typea whioh he elected to preaent we mnat atady hia own worka, 
not thoae exeoated by pnpila who did not have before them that ** oertain 
ideal ** whioh the maater teUa na waa alwaya before hia mental virion. Hia 
male figorea, from ittoptUto of Ban Looa to the Jehovah of the Fitti, are the 
deaoendanta of athletea and demigoda— oalm, vigorooa, and beautifaL Bat 
they are not citizena of the antique world, to them Baphael haa added aome- 
thing of hia own, an indeaoribable air of aweetneaaand goodneaa. Hia women 
are the Pemgian Madoonaa who have **paaaed through the Siatine Chapel," 
and added nobility and amplitade of atyle to their original gentleneaa and ae* 
renity. Here and there in the great oompoaitiona we find a portrait, a aly, 
aabtle faoe like Bibbiena'a mercileaaly oharacteriaed, or a beantiful youth* 
apirited bat atiU modest and grave, like th* aon of laabella d' Bate, but more 
often the typea are generalized. 

The oompariaon of Baphael with Miohelangelo ia inevitable, bat not very 
profitable ; eaoh aat upon the moontain-top, one in doada the other in ann- 
ahine ; for Boonarottl^s terribUUd we have Baphael^a aerenity ; in either quality 
there ia power ; ^ohelangeWa waa the moat overwhelming penonality in the 
history of modem art, a whole generation straggled in ita ahadow and ooold 
not eacape ita faadnation. Baphael uaed the peraonalitiea of all the greateat 
artists of his time and made some of their best his own. Hia working life waa 
only a little more than a quarter as long as the spsn of nearly seventy yeara 
of labor allotted to hia great rival, Miohelangelo. Baphael ia the typioally 
youthful artist, and therein is forever the veiy axohetype of the Benaissanoe, 
of the New Birth, of the epooh when the world was young again, and men 
turned east and west, upward and onward, to the arts with Leonardo, to the 
seas with Golumbns, to the heavens with Gopemious in dauntless oonvictiom 
that their question if esrnestly asked should assuredly find an answer some* 
where in the great economy of natore. 



ANDREA DEL SABTO, THE MOST EXCELLENT 

FLORENTINE PAINTER 

[Bom 1486; died 1530.] 

BiBUOOBAFHT.— L. Biadi, Notisie inedite deUa Vtta d* Andrea dd Sarto^ 
Floianoo, 1899L PiUure afrwso ^Andrea del Sarto neUa Oompagnia deUo 
Sealxo, imeUe ed iHuttraU, Floieiioe, 1830. M. Hiiairim, PUture a ftfoo di 
A, del SartOy e d* oUri ceUbti auUn\ Florenoe, 1884. Von Benmoni, Andrea 
del Sarto, Le^o, 188S. A. Ohiiri, PiUwre a freeeo di Andrea dA Sarto^ e 
daUri eelAri autori, FkneiuM, 1847. H. JsnitMhek, Andrea del Sarto^ in 
the Dohme Series of Kunat und KUneiler. Paul MaIita^ Andr4 del Sarte, 
Gazette dee Beaux Arte, Seoond Period, 1870, XIV., p. 465 ; 1877, XV., pp. 
38, 261, 838. L. Soott (peeud.)^ Fim Bartdommeo and Andiea del Sarte^ 
London, 1881. Andrea del Sarto, W. & Ronetti in Bnoyo. Brit Peodler, 
Andrea del Sarto' $ Jfadonna mU HeiUigen arte dem Jfuteum in BerUn^ in 
lUuetrirte Zeitung^ n. 2378, 92 Band. Tr. (T.), Der wiedergewonnene Andrea 
del Sarto dee Berliner Mueeume {Knngtchronikf 1888, n. 6). Bemhard Beren- 
■OD, The Florentine Painten of the Bensiuanoe, New York, 1896l T. A. 
IVoUope, An Artist*! Tragedy, Temple Bar Magatine^ London, 1870. For 
the Portraits of del Sarto, see VAHUAe, 1864, IL, p. 172, Paris, 1864 

AT length then we have come, after having written the 
lives of many artists who have been distingnished, 
some for colouring, some for design, and some for in- 
vention ; we have come, I say, to that of the tmly excellent 
Andrea del Sarto, in whom art and nature combined to 
show all that may be done in painting, when design, colour- 
ing, and invention unite in one and the same person. Had 
this master possessed a somewhat bolder and more elevated 
mind, had he been as much distinguished for higher qua- 
lifications as he was for genius and depth of judgment in 
the art he practised, he would beyond all doubt, have been 
without an equal. But there was a certain timidity of 
mind, a sort of diffidence and want of force in his nature, 
which rendered it impossible that those evidences of ardour 
and animation, which are proper to the more exalted char- 
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acter, should eyer appear in him ; nor did he at any time 
display one particle of that elevation which, conld it bnt 
have been added to the advantages wherewith he was en- 
dowed, would have rendered him a truly divine painter : 
wherefore the works of Andrea are wanting in those orna- 
ments of grandeur, richness, and force, which appear so 
conspicuously in those of many other masters. His figures 
are nevertheless well drawn, they are entirely free from 
errors, and perfect in all their proportions, and are for the 
most part simple and chaste : the expression of his heads 
is natural and graceful in women and children, while in 
youths and old men it is full of life and animation. The 
draperies of this master are beautiful to a marvel, and the 
nude figures are admirably executed, the drawing is sim- 
ple, the colouring is most exquisite, nay, it is truly divine. 
Andrea was bom in Florence, in the year 1488, his father 
was a tailor, for which cause he was always called Andrea 
del Sarto ^ by every one. Having attained the age of seven, 
he was taken from the reading and writing school, to be 
placed with a goldsmith, and while thus employed, was 
always more willing to occupy himself with drawing than 
with the use of the chisel, or of such tools as are used by 
the goldsmith to work in silver and gold. Now it chanced 
that Gian Barile,' a Florentine painter, but one of a coarse 
and plebeian taste, had remarked the good manner which 
the child displayed in drawing, and took him to himself, 
making him abandon the art of the goldsmith and causing 

1 Andrea d* Agnolo di Franoeaoo di Luoa was boin July 16, I486. His fam- 
ily name was not Vannaohi or Vannncchio, as has been generally sappoBed, 
and the monogram whioh he used in hiB works does not oonrist of an A and a 
V, bnt of two interlaced A'a, whioh stand for Andrea and Agnolo. Andrea 
del Sarto really means ** the tailor's Andrew.** The tradition that he was of 
Flemish origin is now disproved. He was bom in Florenoe, in the Gaalfonda 
quarter, where his parents remained nntil 1501, when they removed to the 
San Paolo district 

* Giovanni Baiile, who should not be oonfomided with Barile the Sienese 
intagliatore, was bom in 1486 ; Giovanni's brother, Andrea Barile, bom 1468, 
was therefore probably the first master who tanght Andrea del Sarto. See 
Milanesi, V., p. 7, and Delia Yalle, LetUre JSaneti, HI., p. S24. 
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him to give his attention to that of painting. In this^ An- 
drea accordingly began to occupy himself to his very great 
pleasure^ and soon perceiyed with joy that nature had 
formed him for that yooation : in a very short space of 
time, therefore, he was seen to do such things with the 
colours, that Gian Barile and the other artists of the city, 
were struck with astonishment. After the lapse of three 
years, having been very zealous in his studies, he was found 
to have attained much skill in execution, and Oian Barile, 
perceiving that if the boy continued his endeavours, he 
would certainly make an extraordinary painter, spoke con- 
cerning him to Piero di Oosimo,' who was then considered 
one of the best masters in Florence, and finally placed An- 
drea under his care. Full of anxiety to learn his art, the 
latter studied without ceasing, and his perpetual labour, 
conjoined with the natural endowments which proved him 
to be bom a painter, produced so great an effect, that when 
handling the colours, he displayed a grace and facility 
which could scarcely have been surpassed by one who had 
used the same for fifty years. 

Piero consequently soon conceived a very great affection 
for his disciple, and heard with indescribable pleasure that 
whenever Andrea had a little time to himself, more par- 
ticularly on festival days, he spent the whole of it in draw- 
ing, with other young men, in the hall of the Pope, where 
was then the cartoon of Michelagnolo, with that of Leo- 
nardo da Vinci, and that he there, although still but a 
youth, surpassed all the other students, natives as well as 
strangers, who were almost perpetually vieing with each 
other in that place. 

But of all those whom he thus met, Franciabigio * was the 
one whose character and conversation were most agreeable 
to Andrea del Sarto, and as the latter was equally accept- 

 Andrea aoqnired lome of the ohanoterirtios of the eooentrio Piero dl 
Oosimo (146^1501), who wm a pnpU of Boeeelli, but these ohanoterirtioe 
nearly diaappeared before the inflnenoe of Leonardo and Miohelangela 

« Fnu&oewso di Criatoforo Bigi (148S-1634), oommonly oaUed Franoia Bigioi 
pupil of AlbertinellL 
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able to Franciabigio, they became frienda ; Andrea then 
confessed to Francia that he could no longer endure the 
eccentricity of Piero^ who had now become old, and that he 
had therefore determined to seek an abode for himself. 
Now it chanced that Franciabigio was on the point of doing 
the same thing, being compelled thereto by the circum- 
stance of his master, Mariotto Albertinelli, having aban- 
doned the art of painting: hearing what Andrea said 
therefore, he told him that he also had to take a similar 
step, and remarked to his companion at the same time, 
that it would be for the benefit of both if they were to es- 
tablish themselves together. They hired a dwelling accord- 
ingly, on the Piazza del Orano,'^ and executed many works 
in company ; among them, certain hangings or curtains 
wherewith to cover the pictures on the High Altar of the 
Church of the Servites, the commission for which they re- 
ceived from a Sacristan who was a near relation of Francia* 
bigio. On one of these curtains they depicted an Annunci- 
ation of Our Lady ; this was on the curtain suspended 
toward the choir, and on the other they executed a De- 
position of Christ from the Cross, similar to that which is 
in the picture of the same church painted, as we have be- 
fore observed, by Filippo and Pietro Perugino.* 

The members of the Company called that of the Bare- 
footed Brothers, of San Oiovanni Battista, were accustomed 
to assemble at the end of the Via Larga in Florence, above 
the houses which belong io the illustrious Ottaviano de' Me- 
dici, and opposite to the garden of San Marco, in a building 
which had been erected at that time by several Florentine 
artists, who had there constructed, among other things, an 

•Andrea matrioalated m % psiiiter December 12, 160& Bee MiUneei, Y., p. 
8| note 1. Panl Mante {OMette df Seaux Artt^ p. SS8, Vol XV., Second 
Period) nye that Andrea*a name does not appear upon the *^ old book of 
the corporation of painters of Florence " tiU 1536, and wonders greatly at 
this tardj date. Hilanesi^s statemest is, however, ezpUcit as to his entrance 
into the Arte dt? mediei e t^egiale, the gtdld which included the painters. 

* These works are lost ; the curtains were reaUy painted by Andrea Feltrini 
in 1510. See liilanesi, v., p. & 
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onter court or quadrangle, the loggia whereof reposed on 
columns of no great height. Some of the members of that 
brotherhood therefore, perceiving that Andrea was likely 
tp become a most excellent painter, and being richer in 
spirit than in pocket, resolved that he should paint stories 
in fresco from the life of San Giovanni around that cloister, 
twelve compartments namely, executed in chiaro-scuro with 
terretta? Having set hand to this work accordingly, An- 

* These fieaooea, which have eaffered maoh from exposnref ue now protected 
by glflM* Their true order is as follows, beginning on the right of the en- 
iranoe : 1. Allegorical figure of Faith (1530). 2. Announcement of the Birth 
of John the Baptist to Zaoharias (1528). a. The Visitation (1534). 4. Birth 
of John the Baptist (1526). 5. By Franciabigio : Departure of John from his 
JBVkther's House (1518). (S. By Franciabigio : Meeting of John and Jesus (1519). 
7. By Andrea and Franciabigio: The Baptism of Christ (Milanesi, 1514), 
this was the first fiesco of the series. 8. Charity (1530). 0. Jostioe (1515). 
10. John Preaching (1515). 11. John Baptizing (1516). 18w John made a 
Prisoner (1517). la Dance of Herodias* Daughter (1532). 14. Beheading of 
John the Baptist (1528). 15. Bringing the Head of John the Baptist to 
Herod (1533). 16. Hope (1538). There are studies in the Uffiai for Knmben 
13 and 15. 

After the Sistine Chapel of Michelangelo and the Vatican Stanze of Ba^ 
phael, there is no series of frescoes of the beginning of the sixteenth cen- 
tury more interesting than these punted in ffriaaglio by Andrea del Sarto 
in the cloister of the Barefooted Friars {(Thiottro deUo 8e<U*o) and represent- 
ing scenes from the life of Stw John the Baptist. In them Andrea has shown 
himself capable of a feat to which no other save Raphael was eqnal That is 
to say, he has experienced the influence of Michelangelo without being over- 
powered by it. These works are permeated with the spirit of Buonarotti and 
yet Andrea has not lost his own personality. He has struggled sgainst more 
than one disadvantage, and still remains, and successfully remains, himself. 
In his desire to work after the larger manner of Michelangelo and Raphael, 
he has made his compositions academic and has overloaded his figures with 
draperies ; to feel this straining for effect one has only to note the H-shaped 
oompositions which represent the Announcement to Zaoharias, the Offering 
St. John*s Head to Herod, or the formal distribution of the decapitation 
of St John, and to observe the female figure in the centre of the scene of 
the Birth of St. John. Here the pulling of the drapery through and over the 
girdle, an arrangement which is so charming with Botticelli and other fif- 
teenth-century painters, has been exaggerated by Andrea until the woman 
looks as though she had been simply made a peg to hang dothea upon. 
Herod as he sits at table is weighed down with his clothing, the figure at the 
side is as bad, while the woman at the left of the Annunciation to z*i^K»^rf— 
is worst of all On the other hand, while Andrea has gone even further than 
Fra Bartolommeo in overloading his figures with drapery, he has not, like tbo 
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drea depicted the Baptism of Our Lord by San Oioranni in 
the first compartment, executing the same with so mnch 
care and in so good a manner, that he acquired credit, 
honour, and fame thereby to a remarkable degree ; and 
great numbers of persons were thereby induced to require 
works from his hands, as esteeming him one who, with 

Utter, »biued ih« aaa of the lay figimii Andrea hM indeed been eo in lore 
with hie great lolde ai oloth, that not latiified with fwathing his figniea, be 
has given them bnndlea and packets to hold upon their heads and under 
their arms ; but although he has done all this, the drapery p«r m is studied 
and fine and these same flgnresi in spite of being half-smothered, are impres- 
•ivek There ia so large a feelingi so mnoh real power in them, that they rise 
■aperior to all that hampers them, and although they (take for instanoe the 
executioner of Bt. John or the Herodias as she sits with Herod) have less 
of distinoticn or nobility than hare BaphaeFs fresooed people, they have 
more of freedom and sweep in tefthnioal treatment than is found in moat 
of the figures in the YaUoan Statue, This ia because while Baphaers hard 
outlines are largely due to pupils, Andrea painted his frescoes for himself. 
In making this comparison one must, however, leave out the admirably 
handled Mass of Bolsena and the Jurisprudence of Baphael, but even witii 
such reservations the comparison does honor to Del Sarta While Andrea 
shows himself able to follow the greatest example without degenerating into 
imitation, he does not hesitate to imitate frankly when he wishes to do so, 
and in other frescoes of the series, the St. John Baptizing, etc. (see Thaua* 
ing's Life of DUrer), he takes whole figures from that artistes engravings. 

Too much space haa been given to the few defects of this admirable per- 
formance, it is far more difficult to define its many great qualities. In color 
the grieaglio^ though primarily tranquil and harmonious, does not lack variety 
or aooent; Andrea, while giving a certain amount of relief to his figures, 
makes no effort (as has been the case with certain other painters when osing 
monochromatic color) to imitate sculpture or to produce the vulgar illusion 
of the trompe PatU. These frescoes, while less episodical and more severe in 
style than those of the doiiter of the Annundata, still retain Andrea^ sim- 
plicity, his nataralness, hia freedom alike from declamation and from academio 
coldness, although not from academic composition. If in many ways they 
•how the influence of the Boman school, and even of Dfirer, the study of 
Pagan sculpture is instantly felt in them. One of the most beautiful figures 
inspired by antiquity in the whole range of modem art is the figure of Salome. 
It is as noble in line as Mantegna^s Judith, and possesses a human quality and 
an ample stateUness that are Andrea*s own. In many of the scenes the force 
of style and of personality ia admirable ; if the f reaeoe s have not the grandeur 
of Michelangelo, they also have not his exaggeration, if they do not possess 
RsphaePa serene beauty, they are also free from the insipidity which haa 
crept into some of his inferior works. And it may be repeated that after the 
paintings of the Sistine chapel and those of the Stanu there is no nobler 
series of sixteenth century frescoes in Italy. 
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time, mnst^needfl arriye at the honourable eminence prom- 
ised by his extraordinary commencement. 

Among other works performed by Andrea at this time, 
and in his first manner, may be mentioned a picture which 
is now in the possession of Fihppo Spini, by whom it is 
held in high veneration, in memory of so excellent an 
artist.^ Nor did any long time elapse after the completion 
of the above-mentioned works, before our artist received a 
commission from those Monks of the Order of Sanf Agos- 
tino, who call themselves the Eremitani Osservanti, to 
paint a picture for one of the chapels in their church, 
which is situate beyond the gate of San Oallo ; the subject 
being the Appearance of Christ to Mary Magdalene, in the 
form of the gardener. The colouring of this work is so 
good, there is so much softness, harmony, and delicacy, 
throughout the whole, that it caused Andrea to receive a 
commission for the execution of two others in the same 
church, as will be related hereafter ; this picture of Christ 
appearing to Mary Magdalene is now in the chapel of San 
Jacopo-tra-fossi, near the Alberti, as are the two mentioned 
immediately after it.* 

After having completed those labours, Andrea and Fran- 
ciabigio left the Piazza del Grano, and took new rooms in 
the Sapienza, near the convent of the Nunziata^ from 
which circumstance it happened, that Andrea formed a 
friendship with Jacopo Sansovino, who was then a youth, 
and was studying sculpture in that place under Andrea 
Contucci, his master: nay, so close an intimacy and so 
great an affection was subsequently contracted by Jacopo 
and Andrea, for each other, that they were never separate 
night or day. The conversations of these young artists 
were, for the most part, respecting the difficulties of their 

• Kothiiig im now known of this piotore. 

* These piotoree ue said by MeetnL Crowe and OaTiloMelle to ezkt in a 
private ohnrch belonging to the Covoni in the Casentina Milawmi, Y., pw 
10, note 1, nya that the two other piotorea axe in the PittL There is in 
the UfBzi a Chritt appearing to the Magdalen oa t alogned as by Andrea del 
Sarto. 
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art ; wherefore, we haye no reason to be surprised that both 
of them should ultimately attain to great excellence, as we 
are now to show that Andrea did, and as will be related in 
due time of Jacopo Sansoyino, also. 

In this same oonrent of the Seryites, there was at that 
period a monk, acting as Sacristan, who had also the super- 
intendence of the wax-lights sold there, and was called Fra 
Mariano del Oanto alia Macine. This monk heard every 
one praising Andrea, and affirming that he was making 
most wonderful progress in the art of painting ; he, there- 
fore, set about oontriying to gratify a wish of his own, at 
small cost. Attacking Andrea, who was a kind man of 
mild manners, on the side of his honour, he accordingly 
proceeded to affect a great interest in him, and declared 
himself anxious to assist him, from motiyes of kindness, in 
a matter which could not but redound to the glory of the 
painter and would bring him great profit also, besides mak- 
ing him known in such a manner, that he would never 
more be poor or wanting in any thing. 

Now, it had happened many years previously, that Alesso 
Baldovinetti had painted a Nativity of Christ,^ as I have 
before related, in the first cloister of the Servites, and on 
that side which joins the church of the Nunziata ; while 
Goeimo Bosselli had commenced a story on the opposite 
side of the same cloister ; " the subject being San Filippo, 
who was the founder of that Order of the Servites, receiv- 
ing the Monastic Habit : but this work had not been com- 
pleted by Oosimo, who died while still engaged with its 
execution. The sacristan, therefore, greatly desiring to 
have it finished, thought so to manage matters, that he 
might turn the emulation of Andrea and Franciabigio, 
who, from having been friends, had now become rivals in 
art, to his own account : his plan was to make each take a 
part of the work, when, as both would be incited by their 
rivalry in art to do their utmost, the sacristan expected to 

>• Finiihed in 1462. 

u PtoUUy painted in 1470. 

m.— 16 
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be the more effectnally seryed^ and at mnch diminished 
cost, while to them the labour would be increased in an 
equal proportion. 

Having opened his mind to Andrea, he laboured hard to 
persuade him to undertake the office proposed, by pointing 
out to him that as the place was a public and much frequented 
one, he would thus make himself known, not only to the 
Florentines but to strangers, adding, that he ought, on that 
account, not to think of expecting any payment for his 
work, nay, rather, if he had not been invited to perform it, 
should have even begged permission to do so. Fra Mari- 
ano, furthermore, remarked, that if Andrea would not un- 
dertake the matter, there was Franciabigio, who had offered 
to accomplish the whole, for the purpose of making himself 
known, and was willing to leave the question of payment to 
him, the sacristan. 

These considerations were well calculated to secure An- 
drea's compliance, although he had but little mind on the 
whole to undertake such a charge ; but the reference to 
Franciabigio effectually determined him, and he resolved to 
accept it, making an agreement in writing, to the effect that 
he was to have the whole, that none other might be per- 
mitted to intervene. The Monk having thus pledged him, 
gave him money to make the necessary preparations, re- 
quiring that he should first continue the representation of 
events from the life of San Filippo ; but all that Andrea 
obtained from the sacristan was the sum of ten ducats for 
each picture, Fra Mariano declaring that he gave so much 
out of his own purse, and did all that he was doing, more 
for the advantage of Andrea himself than for the benefit or 
need of the Convent. The artist laboured, therefore, as 
one who thought more of his honour than of reward, and 
working with the utmost diligence in no long time he had 
completed three of the stories.^ 

" Andrea^B freaooes in the portioo of the AmumzUta are of the highent inter- 
est to the atiident of this artist, since in spite of the short period, 1509-151 Ol| 
which they ooTer, they are a good example of the development of hie Btylai 
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These three were given to public view accordingly, and 
in one of them Andrea was f oand to have depicted the cir- 
camstanoe of San Filippo clothing the naked, after he had 
taken the monastic habit. Another represented the same 
Saint when he was reproving certain gamesters ; these men, 
blaspheming Qod and scorning the admonition of San Fi- 
lippo, are making a mockery of his words, when suddenly 
there falls a lightning-flash from Heaven, which striking 
the tree under which they were seated, kills two of their 
number.^' All the rest are instantly seized with indescrib- 
able terror, some raising their hands to their heads, cast 
themselves in desperation to the earth, others seek safety in 



Hie earlier freiooee show na fifteenth-oe&tniy FloreniiBe art pniwii more nm 
and skilfnl in the hands of a painter of the fint yean of the sixteenth oentarj ; 
a psintev who has profited by the dnunatio ordering of Filippino^s fresooea, 
bfnt who is a fax greater dranghtsman than Filippino, who has learned some of 
the secrete of Iieonardo^s tfwnatura without falling into any of Leonardo** 
blackness in the shadows. There is in the drawing of the figures in these 
scenes from the life of San Filippo a delicate soreness which far exceeds any- 
thing of the kind in Botticelli, Ghirlandajo, or Filippino ; and if the figures 
have not the fervor of Filippino, the distinction of Botticelli, the rode force 
of some of 6hii]andajo*s people, the monumental composition V>f Fra Barto* 
lommeo, they have distinction, force, and monumental composition at once, 
and it is in this union of qualities that they show the wonderful adrance 
which was possible to a Florentine master of the first order, who had seen 
the work of Leonardo and Michelangelo, who, in fact, had the whole Tasoan 
quattrocento at his back. In color these frescoes are scientifically as great 
an advance upon fifteenth-century work as they are in their drawing ; there 
is in them a deamess, a coolness, and transparency not found in the work of 
the qHoUroeentStti ; on the other hand, this color, with its pinky yellows and 
salmons and rose, ib almost pre^i^, and while distinguished by its competency 
it has not the real distinction of color existing in certain earlier frescoes that 
are inferior technically. In composition one or two of these same earlier 
frescoes also attain nobility, a quality which Andrea very rarely achieved, a 
oartain stateliness tsking its place in all bat his best works. He has chosen 
a scale for his fignres which is not fortunate, and which would give a certain 
sense of insignificance were they not so fine intrinsically. He seems to have 
realized this, and changed the scale in the later frescoes ; unfortunately he also 
changed lus draperies ; these, which are admirable in the first three or four 
of the series, are gradually exaggerated until some of his personages, in spite 
of their charm of &oe and pose, become mere packages swathed in yards upon 
yards of ballooning cloth which hides construction and prevents movement. 

" Of this fresco M. Mnnts says well that it is a sort of prodronu of that 
masterpiece of its kind, Titian*s St Peter Martyr. 
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flight, with looks fall of horror. Among these is a woman 
wild with the terror cansed by the sound of the thunder, 
and rushing along with so natural and life-like a movementy 
that she seems to be indeed alive. A horse, haying torn 
himself loose in his flight, betrays the terror he feels at the 
outcries around him, by rearing aloft, and in all his move- 
ments gives evidence of the effect produced by the unex- 
pected disturbance. The whole work, in short, proves the 
forethought with which Andrea considered all that the 
various circumstances of such an event as he was depicting 
required, and gives testimony of a care and diligence which 
is certainly most commendable, as well as needful to him 
who would exercise the art of painting. In the third of 
these pictures San Filippo delivers a woman from evil spir- 
its, and this also is delineated with all those considerations 
which can be imagined as proper to the due representation 
of such an event ; wherefore all these pictures obtained for 
Andrea very great honour and fame. 

Encouraged by the praise he received, the artist continued 
his work, and in the same cloister he painted two other 
pictures. In one, San Filippo is seen lying dead, with the 
brethren of his order weeping around him ; there is also a 
child, who having been dead, has been restored to life by 
touching the bier whereon the body of the saint is laid. 
The boy is first seen dead, and then resuscitated and re- 
stored to life, being painted in each case with much thought, 
and represented in a manner that could not be more truth- 
ful and natural than it is. In the last picture on that side, 
our artist depicted certain monks who are laying the vest- 
ments of San Filippo on the heads of some children, and in 
this work Andrea has given the portrait of the sculptor 
Andrea della Bobbia, represented as an old man clothed in 
red and much bent ; he bears a staff in his hand. In the 
same picture is also the portrait of Luca,*^ son of the above- 

>« The fignres in thia freaoo are peotdiarly delicate, eaie, and clean in handUng 
and drawing. Thej stand jmt between the painstaking yet charming fifteenth- 
oentoxy work and the fieer treatment which was to immediately foUow. 
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named Andrea della Bobbia, and in the painting of the 
death of San Filippo^ which we haye jnst described, there is 
that of Oirolamo, who was also a son of the scalptor An- 
drea, and was an intimate friend of the painter. This 
Qirolamo died no long time since in France. 

The one side of the cloister was now completed, and as 
Andrea thought the reward too little, and considered the 
honour to be rated at too high a price, he determined to 
abandon the remainder of the undertaking ; the monk com- 
plained bitterly at this, and would not set the artist free 
from the agreement he had made but on condition that the 
latter should paint two other stories, to be executed at his 
own leisure and conyenience, witb an increase of price, and 
BO they remained of accord. 

The paintings aboye described had caused Andrea to be- 
come better known ; he consequently receiyed commissions 
for numerous pictures and works of importance. Among 
others he obtained one from the General of the Monks of 
Yallombrosa, who desired to haye a Last Supper painted on 
an arch of the ceiling and on the wall of the refectory in 
his conyent of San Salri, which is situate at some little dis- 
tance from the gate of Santa Groce.^* In the yaulting of 
this refectory therefore, Andrea painted four figures, San 
Benedetto namely, with San Oioyanni Oualberto, San Salri 
the bishop, and San Bernardo degli Uberti of Florence, who 
was a brother of their order and a cardinal : in the centre of 
the same he depicted a circle haying three aspects which yet 
represent one only, to signify the Trinity." All these 
pictures were executed admirably well for a work in fresco, 
and Andrea obtained from them the reputation of being, as 
in truth he was, a most excellent master in painting. 

From the sculptor Baccio d'Agnolo, our artist receired a 
commission to paint a small picture of the Annunciatton ^ 

>• See note 86. 

i« Thii numner of repneentlng the Ttudtj WM prohibited hj Fope^TZcbui 

vm. 

^' Thie piotore u now newly oUitented. 
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in an angle of the steep descent which leads from Or San 
Michele to the Mercato KnoYO ; this work is still to be seen, 
it is in fresco, but has not been much approved : now the 
latter circumstance may perhaps be accounted for by the 
fact that Andrea, who worked so well when he left himself 
to his natural powers, and did not place fetters on the en- 
dowments so richly imparted to him, had on this occasion, 
as it is said, imposed too heavy a restraint on his genius, 
thus doing injury to his work by an excess of care and 
study. 

Of the many pictures which this artist painted for the city 
of Florence, it would lead me too far were I to discourse at 
length, I will therefore confine myself to remarks on those 
most distinguished. Among the best of these may be 
enumerated that which is now in an apartment of the house 
of Baccio Barbadori ; the subject whereof is a full-length 
figure of Our Lady, with the divine Child in her arms, she 
is accompanied by Sant' Anna and San Giuseppe ; they are 
all painted in an admirable manner, and the work is held by 
Barbadori in the highest estimation ; '^ there is also one of 
great merit and in a similar manner, which is now in the 
possession of Lorenzo di Domenico Borghini. For Leonardo 
del Giocondo likewise, Andrea painted a picture of the Vir- 
gin which is at the present time in the hands of his son 
Piero di Leonardo del Giocondo. 

Two pictures, neither of them of any great size, were 
painted by Andrea del Sarto for Carlo Ginori, and these 
were afterwards purchased by the Illustrious Ottaviano de' 
Medici, who has one of them now at his beautiful villa of 
Campi, the other is in the apartment of the Signer Bemar- 
detto, the worthy son of so noble a father, with many other 
modem paintings by the most eminent masters, all of which 
are highly prized by the Signer Bemardetto, who frequently 
gives proof of the honour and esteem in which he holds the 
labours of all meritorious artists, as he shows himself in- 

isHiiAiien BtatM that in 1700 this piotare WM in the poiweMion of tha 
Cavalier Pietro Peiaro of Venioe. 
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deed in all his actions to be a truly generous and magnifi- 
cent Signer.^* 

Now it chanced that the sacristan of the Servites had 
given Franciabigio a commission to paint one of the stories 
still wanting in the cloister^ whereof there has already been 
made mention more than once ; bnt the latter had not yet 
finished the preparation of the ground for his work, when 
Andrea, dispirited by the apprehension of being surpassed 
by Franciabigio, who appeared to him to handle the colours 
in fresco more rapidly and with more ability than himself 
— Andrea, I say, prepared Cartoons for two stories, almost 
as in contention with the former, proposing to execute them 
immediately, in the angle situate between the side door of 
San Bastiano, and the smaller door which leads from the 
cloister into the Church of the Nunziata. The Cartoons 
were no sooner completed, therefore, than Andrea set him- 
self to execute the work in fresco ; in the first of his stories 
he represented the Birth of Our Lady,' the composition 
exhibiting well proportioned figures, yery gracefully dis- 
posed about a chamber, whither certain women, relations, 
and friends of Sanf Anna have repaired to visit the latter, 
who is in her bed. These her visitors are grouped around 
the mother of the newly bom Babe, and are clothed in such 
vestments as were customary at that time : others, who are 
of an inferior condition, stand about the fire ; some are 
washing the Infant, while some of them are preparing the 
swathing bands, and others perform other services of simi- 
lar kind. A child, who is warming itself at the fire, is 

1* Of iheiie piotnres we only know that the one placed in the Chamber of 
Bemardetto represented Job. 

*• In the Birth of Mary, Andrea rises to hie foU height, and the freico takes 
its plaoe with the Cenaeolo^ the Madonna of the Harpies, the Madonna del 
flaooo, and the best of the Soalio series. Everything in the work is large, 
ample, simple ; composition, feeling,'^ line, mass, and color alike. It shows 
little of the lofty spirit of Michelangelo or Raphael, bat there is maoh of their 
large, plastic feeling The women are not so mnch beantif al as lasily majes- 
tic, with a majesty which is, howerer, so reposeful that it is almost bovine. 
Looresia del Fede, Andrea^s wife, when a rery old woman, told Jacopo da Bm- 
poU that she had posed for the standing figure in a red gown in the foregionnd 
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depicted yery natarally, and with much animation ; an old 
man also who is reposing on a coach, is a figare of great 
merit, and the same may be said respecting each of the 
women who are taking food to the patient lying in her bed, 
the moTements and actions of all being truly appropriate 
and most natural. There are, moreover, certain angels rep- 
resented by children hovering in the air and scattering 
flowers, and these likewise give evidence of much thought 
and consideration, as well in their habiliments as in other 
respects, they are painted with so much softness that the 
flesh appears to be really living, and in all other respects 
they seem rather natural than merely feigned. 

In the second picture, Andrea represented the three Magi 
from the East, who are led by the guiding star, and proceed 
to pay their adoration to the child Jesus.^ The master has 
represented them as having approached near to the place 
where he is to be found, and exhibits them as having de- 
scended from their horses, an arrangement to which he was 
led by the fact that he had but so much space as included 
the width of two doors between his work and the Birth of 
Christ, which had been previously painted in that cloister 
by Alesso Baldovinetti. The kings are followed by their 
court, with carriages and baggage of various sorts, attended 
by numerous followers, three of whom are portraits taken 
from the life : the figures here alluded to wear the Florentine 
dress, they are depicted in one of the angles : the first is a 

of thifl fresco, which, began in 1511, was finished in 1514, one year after An- 
drea's marriage. There is a stody for this fresco in the UflSxi. 

*i This work, which is fnU of a oertain youthful spontaneity, yiyaoity, and 
even gayety, stiU shows the influence of the older Florentine school in its 
episodical treatments Though painted in 1511, two years before Andrea's mar- 
riage with Luorezia del Fede, it contains one of the moat charming of the 
many portraits of his wife, who is here rep r esented in the costume of the 
young Magian king. There is delightful color in this fresco ; it is perhaps 
almost too pretty, but in the warm tones of the amber flesh tints and in the gen- 
eral atmosphere there ii a suggestion of the golden touch of the Venetiana. In 
this work (painted in 1511) we find Andrea's monogram, composed of two in- 
terlaced A's, for Andrea d* Agnolo, used for the first time. See the article 
by the late Paul Maata, in the OaxetU dM Btaux ArU, Second teriea, XIV., 
p. 471 and CoUowing. 
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fall-length figure looking at the spectator, this is Jacopo 
Sansovino ; the second, who is leaning on him and pointing 
forwards with one arm foreshortened, is Andrea himself, 
the master of the whole work ; and the head, seen in 
profile behind Jacopo Sansoyino, is that of the musician 
AjoUe. 

In this picture there are boys climbing on the walls, the 
better to obtain a yiew of the magnificent show, and of the 
strange animals which form part of the train, they are ad- 
mirably painted, and in a word the whole story is equal in 
merit to that previously described ; the master surpassed 
himself, indeed, to say nothing of Franciabigio, in them 
both ; the latter also completing his work, to which we 
haye alluded aboye. 

About the same time Andrea del Sarto painted a picture 
for the abbey of San Oodenzo, a benefice also belonging to 
the Seryite monks; this work was considered to be yery 
well done.^ For the monks of San GhtUo he painted a 
picture of Our Lady receiying the Annunciation from the 
Angel ; in this there is a pleasing harmony to be remarked 
in the colouring, certain heads of the angels by whom Ga- 
briel is accompanied are painted with the most delicate 
softness, and the beauty of the expression is perfect. Be- 
neath this picture was a predella executed by Jacopo da 
Pontormo," then a disciple of Andrea, who gaye an indi- 
cation at that early age of the admirable works which he 
afterwards produced in Florence, before he became what 
we may yery properly call another and entirely different 
person, as will be related in his life. 

At a somewhat later period Andrea painted a picture for 
Zanobi Girolami ; the subject of this work, the figures in 
which are not yery large, is the story of Joseph the son of 
Jacob ; it was completed by the master with most unremit- 

tt Tbam piotare ii now in the Pitti Ganerj, it is an Annnnoiation ; Caidinal 
Gario de' Madid, who took this piotiire from the oonTent, xephuMd it by a 
eopy. 

** It is now in the Pitti Gkdiery, and a stady In red chalk for the angel is in 
the UffixL Th» preMla is loat. 
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ting care and diligence, for which cause it has been usual 
to consider this a very beautiful painting.^ No long time 
after having finished this work, he undertook one for the 
men of the Brotherhood called that of Santa Maria della 
Neve, who have their house behind that of the nuns of 
Sant' Ambrogio ; the picture is small, and the figures are 
three : Our Lady namely, with San Giovanni Battista, and 
Sant' Ambrogio : when it was finished, the work was in due 
course of time fixed in its place on the altar of the above- 
named Brotherhood.^ 

The abilities of Andrea had caused him about this period 
of his life, to become known to Oiovanni Gaddi, who was 
afterwards clerk of the chamber, and who, from his love to. 
the arts of design, then kept Jacopo Sansovino in continual 
employment. The manner of Andrea del Sarto pleasing 
Oiovanni, he commissioned the artist to paint a picture of 
the Virgin for him, and this proved to be a singularly 
beautiful painting, nay, it was considered to be the best 
that Andrea had then produced, partly because the latter 
had executed many beautiful and ingenious decorations, by 
Way of frame work, around the picture." 

For the merchant Giovanni di Paolo, this master painted 
another picture of the Madonna, which pleases all who be- 
hold it exceedingly, and is indeed a truly beautiful produc- 
tion : for Andrea Santini,^ he likewise painted a picture rep 
resenting Our Lady, Jesus Christ, St. John, and St. Joseph^ 
all executed with so much care, that in Florence they have 
ever been esteemed as works of the highest merit." 

These various labours secured so great a name for An- 

** There are in the Ctowper ooUeoiion at PaoBhaiiger three little piotnrM 
from the story of Joseph. Messrs. Crowe and OATalcusUe believe them to 
be by Pontorma 

** Nothing is known of the work. 

M This picture was in the possession of the Gaddl-Poggi funily of Floxenoe 
some years previous to 1850. See Milanesi, V., p. 18, note 3. 

^ Milanesi, V., p. 18, has oorreoted Santini to SertinL 

M According to Milanesi, Della Valle said that a certain Alessandro Corti- 
Lepri bought in Rome a picture answering to this desoription and had it en- 
grayed by Raphael Morghen. 
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drea in his native city, that among the many artists^ old 
and yonng, who were then painting, he was accounted one 
of the beat that handled pencil and colours. Our artist 
then f ouDd himself to be not only honoured and admired, 
but also in a condition, notwithstanding the really mean 
price that he accepted for his labours, which permitted 
him to render assistance to his family, while he still re- 
mained unoppressed for his own part, by those cares and 
anxieties which beset those who are compelled to live in 
poverty. But having fallen in love with a young woman 
whom on her becoming a widow he took for his wife, he 
fonnd that he had enough to do for the remainder of his 
days, and was subsequently obliged to work much more la- 
boriously than he had previously done ; for in addition to 
the duties and liabilities which engagements of that kind 
are wont to bring with them, Andrea del Sarto found that 
he had brought on himself many others ; he was now tor- 
mented by jealousy, now by one thing, now by another ; 
but ever by some evil consequence of his new connection.** 

** In the first edition of YaMii, the hietoiy of Andrea*! maiTiege is giren mt 
greater length. Oar author there says : '* At that time there was a most 
beaatifnl giil in the Via di San Gallo, who was manied to a oap-maker, and 
whO) though bom of a poor and vioioas father, carried aboat her as much 
pride and haughtiness as beanty and fsscinatum. She delighted in trapping 
the hearts of men, and among others ensnared the nnlnoky Andrea, whose 
immoderate love for her soon oaosed him to neglect the studies demanded by 
his art, and in great meaaore to discontinne the assistance which he had given 
to his parents. 

'*Kow it chanced that a sadden and grierons illness seised the husband of 
this woman, who rose no more from his bed, but died thereof. Without tak- 
ing counsel of his friends therefore ; without regard to the dignity of his srt 
or the conaidenition due to his genius, and to the eminence he had attained 
with so much labour ; without a word, in short, to any of his kindred, An- 
drea took this Lucresia di Baocio del Fede, such was the name of the woman, 
to be his wife ; her beauty appearing to him to merit thus much at his hands, 
and his Iotc for her having more influence over him than the glory and honour 
towards which he had begun to make such hopeful advances. But when this 
news became known in Florence, the respect and affiBotion which his friends 
had previously borne to Andrea changed to contempt sad disgust, since it 
appicared to them that the darkness of this disgrace liad obscured for a time 
sil the glory and renown obtained by his talents. 

'* But he destroyed his own peace as well as estranged his friends by tide 
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Bat to return to the works of this master : if these were 
very numerous^ they were also very beantiful ; in addition 
to those mentioned aboye^ he painted a picture of Our Lady 
for the church of the nuns of San Francesco^ whose Conyent 
is in the Via Pentolini ; he receiyed the commission for this 
work from a monk of Santa Croce of the order of the 
Minorites^ who was at that time Intendant for those nuns, 
and was a great loyer of painting : the Madonna is standing 
upright on a pedestal of eight sides, and on each of the 
angles of this pedestal are figures of Harpies, seated in an 
attitude which is almost, as it were, one of adoration of the 
Virgin.® Our Lady is holding the Diyine Child, with one 
arm ; and the Infant, in a most exquisite attitude, has his 
arms round her neck, about which he is twining them most 
tenderly ; with the other hand the Madonna holds a closed 
book, she is looking down on two nude figures of children, 
and these, while they support her in her position, serye at 
the same time as an ornament to the picture. On the right 

act, aeemg that he soon beeamo jealona, and found that he had beddas HSkm 
into the hands of an artful woman, who made him do as she pleased in aU 
things. He abandoned his own poor father and mother, for example, and 
adopted the father and sisters of his wifo in their stead ; insomaoh that aU 
who knew the facts, mourned orer him, and he soon began to be aa much 
avoided as he had preyionsly been sought after. His disciples still remained 
with him, it is true, in the hope of learning something useful, yet there was 
not one of them, great or small, who was not maltreated by his wife, both by 
evil words and despiteful actions : none could escape her blows, but although 
Andrea lived in the midst of all that torment, he yet accounted it a high 
pleasnza** This description has aU the more significance when we remember 
that Vasaii was himself one of Andrea*s disciplea The name of the gentle 
lady thus attractively depicted by our author, was Lnoreda Reoanati, accord- 
ing to Biadi ; that of her husband, the ** capmaker/' being Carlo BecanatL 
— iTrt. MtUr't Ifotet. 

The marriage of Andrea took place in 1618. 

*> The picture (1617) is commonly called the Madonna of the Harpies ** ddle 
Arpie,''^ from these stone figures upon the pedestaL It is now in the Uffiii. 
In this work Andrea becomes somewhat academic as to arrangement both of 
his figures and his draperies, and shows an effort to vie with Fia Bartolom- 
meo, in a certain grand formality, but the types themselves, the grave beauty 
of the Madonna, who facislly is &r nobler than are most of Andrea's women, 
and the lieonardesque beauty of the Christ child, more than oounterbalanes 
any academic straining and make the picture a masterpiece, in which the in- 
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of the Virgin is San Francesoo^ extremely well painted^ the 
countenance betokening all that simplicity and excellence 
by which that holy man is known to have been distin- 
gaished. The feet of the figaree are also exceedingly beau- 
tiful, as are the draperies ; and as regards the latter, it was 
one of Andrea's excellencies that their flow was ever rich 
and ample, while he contrived, by a certain graceful and 
flexible turn of the forms, to cause the outlines of the nude 
flgure to be discemable through or beneath them. On the 
left of Our Lady is San Qiovanni Eyangelista, depicted in a 
very flne manner as a youth, and in the act of writing the 
Gospel. AboTC these figures and the building wherein they 
are depicted, light transparent clouds are seen, and are so 
lightly and naturally represented that they appear to be 
really moving : this work is now considered among the best 
of Andrea^s productions, and is indeed one of singular and 
truly wonderful beauty. He painted another picture of 
Our Lady, for the Joiner Nizza, nor was this in any degree 
less remarkable for its excellence than are the other works 
of this master. '^ 

The Guild of the Merchants then determined to cause 
triumphal chariots of wood to be made, in the manner of 
the ancient Bomans, to the end that these vehicles might be 
drawn in procession on the morning of the festival of San 
Giovanni, instead of the canopies of cloth, with wax lights, 
which are borne by the different cities and fortresses in 
token of subjection and tribute, when they pass on that fes- 
tival before the duke and the principal magistrates. Ten 
of these chariots were then prepared, and Andrea painted 
some of them in chiaroscuro, others he decorated with 
stories depicted in oil, and these works were very highly 
commended. It had been proposed that some of the char- 
iots here described should be made every year, until every 
city and town should possess its own (when they would cer- 

fluenoe of Leonardo, Oorreggio, and Bartolommeo we aD f eli, yei whibh ie for 
■U that intensely personal and ohacaoteriftio of Andrea. 
*> This work ialoct 
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tainly have made a magnificent addition to the pomp of 
that show) : bat since the year 1527> the preparation there- 
of has neyertheless been abandoned.^ 

While Andrea was thns adorning his natiye city with these 
and other works, and at the same time adding daily to his 
own glory, the men of the confraternity called that of the 
Barefooted Brethren resolved that he should complete the 
work which he had formerly commenced in their cloister, 
where he had then depicted the Baptism of Christ^ The 
master therefore, haying recommenced his work with much 
good will, painted two other stories in that place, adding 
two yery beautiful figures of Justice and Charity as orna- 
ments to a door which opened into the house of the con- 
fraternity. In one of the stories now in question, the artist 
represented San Gioyanni preaching to the people ; the 
attitude of the Saint is full of power, his person is attenu- 
ated as was proper to the life which he led ; the air of the 
head and the expression of the countenance giye eyidence 
of inspiration and of the contemplatiye habits of his life. 
The yariety and animation to be obseryed in the looks of 
his hearers are equally remarkable and admirable, some are 
standing as in amazement, and all are full of emotion as 
they receiye those new tidings and listen to a doctrine so 
remarkable, but which had neyer before been propounded 
to them. 

But still more wonderfully was the genius of this master 
rendered manifest in the picture wherein he represented 
San Gioyanni baptizing a yast concourse of people in the 
riyer ; some of these figures are diyesting themselyes of 
their clothing, others are in the act of receiying the sacred 
rite ; some wait unclothed until the saint shall haye finished 
baptizing those who haye gone before them, but in the atti- 
tudes of all, the utmost eagerness is apparent, and each one 

** These ofaariota are loei. 

** See note 12L Milaned nys that in Mnnioh there are four tcA{cs< painted 
in monochrome (oU on paper), of the Preaching of Si John, The Visitation, 
Zacharias and the Angol, and Salome with the head of St John. See yoL 
v., p. 28, note 1, f. 
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gives evidence of the earnest desire lie feels^ as he hastens 
forward, to be washed from his sins. The whole of these 
fignres, moreover, are so admirably depicted in the before- 
mentioned chiaroscuro, that they have all the appearance of 
the most animated and life-like stataes in marble. 

Bat I will not omit to mention, that while Andrea was 
occapied with these and other pictures, there came out 
numerous engravings, executed on copper, by Albert Durer, 
and that Andrea availed himself of these works, copying 
certain figures from them, and adapting them to his own 
purposes, a circumstance which has caused some to believe, 
not that it is wrong to avail one's self dexterously of the 
meritorious performances of others, but that Andrea was 
not endowed with any great power of invention.^ 

Now it happened at this time, that Baccio Bandinelli, 
who was then a very highly renowned artist in design, 
formed the wish to learn the art of painting in oil ; where- 
fore, knowing that there was no one in Florence who un- 
derstood the method of proceeding in that branch of art 
more perfectly than did Andrea del Sarto, he caused the 
latter to paint his portrait, which must have resembled him 
greatly at that age, as we may perceive even yet. By ob- 
serving Andrea execute this and other works, therefore, 
Baccio obtained a knowledge of his mode of colouring, but 
he did not put the knowledge thus acquired into practice, 
either because of the difSculty which he found in doing so, 
or perhaps, because he was not sufficiently attracted by the 
art of painting ; be this as it may, he betook himself again 
to sculpture, as being the art which he found to suit him 
the best." 

For Alessandro Oorsini, Andrea painted a picture of Ghil- 

*• ThAQnng in his life of Albrecht Diirer oonoboratM Vami*s itatemeni, 
ihftt Andrea copied eeyenl figures from DQrer's engrsTin^ 

M Vassri tens a different story in the life of Baodo BandinellL " Repair- 
ing to Andrea del Sarto, who was his intimate friend, he begged the latter to 
tske his portrait in oil, hoping by this means to arrire at his end by two 
separate ways ; the one being that he should acqoire the manner in which tiie 
ooionia were mingled, and the other, that haying the picture left in his hands^ 
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dren sarroanding a figure of Onr Lady, who is seated on the 
earth, with the divine Child in her arms. The whole is 
executed with much ability, and the colouring in particular 
is very pleasing." For a merchant who carried on his traf- 
fic in Rome, and who was Andrea's particular friend, the 
latter also painted a head of the most exquisite beauty ; " 
and in like manner, for the Florentine, Oiovanni Battista 
Puccini, whom the manner of Andrea pleased exceedingly, 
our artist painted a picture of the Virgin." This work 
Puccini had caused to be executed for the purpose of send- 
ing it into France ; but finding it to be a most exquisite 
production, he could not resolve on parting with it, and 
kept it for himself. He was, nevertheless, so frequently 
commissioned to send fine paintings, by good masters, into 
France, where he had much traffic, that he soon gave An- 
drea another picture to paint, and the subject of this work 

and haying watched ita progress throaghoufc, ha shonld retain it as an ex- 
ample which he should perfectly understand, and oonld have always before 
him. 

" But Andrea at once perceived the object of Baocio's request, and, dis- 
pleased by the want of confidence and the craft which Baooio displayed, see- 
ing that he would have been most willing to have shown him whatever he 
wished, had Baccio asked him, as a friend, to do so, — Andrea, I say, being 
thus dissatisfied with Baccio^s trickery, gave no evidence of having discovered 
his purpose, but ceasing the preparation of mixtures and tints which he had 
oommenoed, he placed every kind of colour upon his pallette, and mingling 
them to a certain extent one with another, he took now from one and now 
from another with his pencil, which he did with infinite rapidity and dexter- 
ity of hand, producing an exact imitation of Baccio*s complexion. Mean- 
while, the art used by Andrea, with the necessity of.retaining his plaoe and 
sitting still, which was imposed on Baccio, if he desired to have his picture 
taken, prevented the latter from seeing anything that was done, nor could he 
learn any part of all that he desired to know ; Andrea therefore succeeded 
happily in punishing the want of confidence betrayed by his friend, while he 
at the same time displayed, by that method of treating his work, the great 
practice and ability which he, as an able master, possessed.'* 

** According to Bottari, cited by Milanesi, V., p. 23, note 2, the picture at 
present in the Gorsini Palace is a copy, the original having gone in 1613 to 
the Signori Crescenri of Rome. Fdrster believes that the original piot- 
ore is in Munich. 

*' This work cannot be identified. 

""It is not possible to identify this piotora. 
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was the Dead Christ snrronnded by Angels^ who support 
the body^ and in very sorrowful attitudes are contemplate 
ing their Maker, redaced to that condition by the sins of 
the world." 

When this work was completed, it received nniyersal 
commendation ; and Andrea, moved by the entreaties of 
many persons, who were admirers of the picture, consented 
to have it engraved in Rome by the Venetian Agostino ; 
but the engraving was not a successful one, for which cause 
Andrea would never afterwards permit any of his works to 
be engraved. Betuming to the picture itself, however, 
this gave no less satisfaction in France, whither it was 
sent, than it had done in Florence ; and the King, conceiv^ 
ing the most earnest desire to possess other works by the 
same hand, gave orders to the intent, that the master 
should execute certain paintings for him ; a circumstance 
which induced Andrea to form the design of proceeding at 
no distant time into France, and in this he was much en- 
couraged by the persuasions of his friends. 

But in the meantime, the Florentines, understanding 
that Pope Leo X. was minded to do his native city the grace 
and favour of showing himself therein, which he did in the 
year 1515 ;^ the Florentines, I say, commanded that most 
magnificent preparations should be made for the festivals 
which were to be arranged for the reception of His Holi- 
ness. A very sumptuous array of ornaments, triumphal 
arches, temples, colossal statues, and other decorations, was 
accordingly made ready, and the fronts of buildings were 
richly decorated, insomuch, that the like had never before 
been seen, whether as regarded splendour, magnificence, or 
beauty ; for at that time there was a greater number of dis- 
tinguished men in Florence, and more men of genius were 
then flourishing there than had been known at any previous 

** It is in the Imperial Art Miueain at Vienna. A half-length figure of the 
Virgin also appears in the picture. 

** Leo was on his way to Bologna to meet Francia L, who had Just gained 
the hattle of Marignano. 
m.— 17 
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period. Jacopo di Sandro and Baccio di Montelnpo con* 
Btrncted an arch, entirely covered with historical represen- 
tations; before the gate of San Pietro Gattolini; another 
was erected at San Felice-in-Piazza, by Oiuliano del Tasso, 
who also prepared certain statues for Santa Triniti, with 
a half-length figure of Bomulus, and the column of Trajan 
for the Nuova Mercato ; * while Antonio, the brother of 
Giuliano da San Gallo, erected an Octangular Temple on 
the Piazza de' Signori, and Baccio Bandinelli made a co- 
lossal figure for the Loggia. Between the Abbey and the 
Palace of the Podestd., an arch of triumph was constructed 
by Granaccio and Aristotele da San Gallo ; and at the cor- 
ner of the Bischeri, another was erected by II Rosso, whose 
work was much admired for the beauty of its order and the 
variety of the figures wherewith it was decorated. 

But that which was esteemed the most beautiful of all, 
was the fa9ade erected before the Cathedral Church of 
Santa Maria del Fiore ; this was of wood, so beautifully 
decorated in chiaroscuro, by Andrea del Sarto, that noth- 
ing more admirable could possibly be desired ; and as the 
architecture of this work was by Jacopo Sansovino, as were 
likewise certain historical representations in basso-rilievo, 
with numerous figures of sculpture in full relief, it was de- 
clared by the Pope to be so fine, that the edifice could not 
have been more beautiful, had it been in marble. The dec- 
oration here described had been invented while he yet 
lived, by Lorenzo de' Medici, the father of Pope Leo X.** 
The same Jacopo also prepared the figure of a Horse, on 
the Piazza Novella, f It was in imitation of that in Rome, 
and was considered exceedingly beautiful. An immense 
variety of ornaments were likewise added to the Hall of the 
Pope, in the Via della Scala, and the full half of that street 
was also decorated with very beautiful stories, executed by 

* Read the Mercato Nuoto, the New Market. 

f Read Piacza Santa Maria NoveUa. 

** Lorenzo the Magnifioent» Pope Leo's father, who had died in 1403, bad 
sn^ested a oompetition for a design for the facade of the Dnomoof Florence, 
but the plan had fallen through. 
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the hands of many artists, but the greater part of them de- 
signed by Baccio Bandinelli. On the 3rd of September, 
then, in that year, it was that Pope Leo made his entry 
into Florence, and the preparations thns made for that oc- 
casion were adjudged to be the most magnificent, as well as 
the most beautiful, that ever had been made at any time for 
the reception of a prince. 

But let us now return to Andrea : being again required 
to prepare another picture for the King of France, he fin- 
ished one in a short time, wherein he represented a Ma- 
donna of extraordinary beauty ; ^ this was sent immediately 
into France, where the merchants received four times as 
much for the work as they had paid for it to the painter.^ 
Now it chanced that Pier Francesco Borgherini had at that 
time caused rich carvings in wood to be executed by Baccio 
d'Agnolo for the decoration of coffers, backs of chairs, seats 
of different forms, with a bedstead in walnut- wood, all of 
great beauty, and intended for the furnishing forth of an 
apartment. He therefore desired that the paintings thereof 
should be equal to and correspond with the rest of the or- 
naments. To that end, therefore, he commissioned Andrea 
del Sarto to paint the history of Joseph the son of Jacob, 
in figures of no great size, and these our artist was to exe- 
cute in competition with Oranaccio and Jacopo da Pontor- 
mo, who had produced certain paintings there which are 
very beautiful ; he set to work accordingly, with even more 
than his usual assiduity, making extraordinary efforts and 
expending a very large amount of time, to the end that his 
performance might surpass those of the before-mentioned 
masters ; nor did the endeavours thus made fail to produce 
the result desired, seeing that the variety of circumstances 
which the facts of the story required him to represent, gave 

* This piotore is Raid to be one of the H0I7 Families now in the Louvre. 
MM. Lsfenesfere and Riobtenberger in Lt Lou»re^ catalogue as by Andrea in 
that galleiy: two Holy Families, numbers 1515, 1516; an Annunciation 
(1517), and a Charity (1514). 

** " It is interesting to note that the picture-dealer grievance was rife even 
in those days."— B. T. Cook, Handbook to the National Gallery. 
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Andrea an opportunity of showing how mnch he could ef* 
feet in the art of painting. At the siege of Florence^ the 
beauty of these pictures caused Giovanni Battista della 
Palla to attempt their remoyal from the places wherein they 
were fixed, for the purpose of sending them to the King of 
France, but they were found to be so firmly fastened, that 
they could not be stirred without the destruction of the 
whole work, they were consequently suffered to remain, as 
was also a figure of Our Lady, which is held to be one of 
extraordinary beauty.** 
Shortly after having completed this undertaking, Andrea 

** Theae paintings, now in the Pitti GaUery, were intended to deooimte 
famitare ; they were ordered in 1S23 by Pier Boigherini for the marriage of 
his son, Franoesoo Borgfaerini, with Maxgherita AcoiaJnoU, and were placed in 
the Borgherini palaoe in the Borgo SS. Apostoli. Vaaari gives another reaaon 
for the failure of della Palla to remove the paintings in hia life of Pontorma 

** Now it chanoed that daring the riege of Florence, Pier Franoesoo Bor- 
gherini had retired to Laooa, when Giovan Battista Palla, who desired to get 
the decorations of this chamber, as weU as other works, into his hands, with 
intention to transport them into France, where they were to be presented to 
the king Francis, in the name of the Signoria : Giovan Battista, I say, foond 
means to proonre so many abettors, and so contrived, both to do and to aay, 
that the Gronfaloniere and the Signori furnished with him a oommission, by 
Tirtue of which the whole were to be taken away, and the prioe thereof paid 
to the wife of Pier Franoesca 

^* Thereupon Giovan Battista repaired with others to the house of Borgherini, 
for the purpose of causing the command of the Signori to be put in execution ; 
but when they arrived there, the wife of Pier Francesco, who had remained 
at home, confronted the principal assailant with reproaches of such intoler- 
able bitterness that the like had never before been hurled at man alive : — 

" * How then ! dost thou, Giovan Battista, thou, vUe broker of frippery, 
miserable huckster of twopences, does thou presume to come hither with intent 
to lay thy fingers on the ornaments which belong to the chambers of gentle- 
men ? despoiling, as thou hast long done and as thou art for ever doing, this 
our City of her fairest and richest ornaments, to embellish strange lands 
therewith, and to adorn the Halls of our enemies. Not that I can marvel at 
thee, man of a base lineage, and traitor to thy country, however grovelling 
may be thy acts ; but for the magistrates of our city, who have descended to 
abet these abominable proceedings, what shall be said? This bed, which 
thou, for thy own greediness of gain and sordid self-interest, wouldst now lay 
hands on, vainly seeking to veil thine evil purposes under a fair pretence, — 
this bed was adorned with aU the beauty which enriches it by my father-in- 
law Salri, in honour of my nuptials ; to which he held this magnificent and 
regal ornament but the fitting decoration ; I, then, do prise this gift, both 
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del Sarto painted a Head of Christ,^ which is now preserved 
by the Servite monks on the altar of the Annunciation ; 
and this is so beantif ul, that for my part I do not know 
whether the human imagination could possibly conceive any 
more admirable representation of the head of the Redeemer. 
In the Chapels of the church of San Gallo, which is situate 
beyond the city gate, there were many other pictures be- 
sides the two painted by Andrea, but none of which were 
equal to those by his hand, wherefore as there was another 
about to be executed in the church, the monks induced the 
owner of the chapel wherein it was to be painted, to entrust 
the commission for the same to our artist. He commenced 
the work accordingly without delay, depicting therein four 
figures standing upright and holding a disputation respect- 
ing the Trinity;^ one of these represents Sant' Agostino 

from zeTerenoe to his memory and ont of the lov9 T bear my hasband ; where- 
fore, I mean to defend it with my own blood, and wiU retain it while I have 
life. Depart from thia houM, then, GioTan Battiata, thoa and thy myrmi- 
dona ; depart, and say to those who have permitted themaelvea to send thee 
hither, with oommand to remove theae labonra of art from their place, that 1 
am here ; I, who wiU not suffer that one iota ahaU be diatorbed from where it 
atandi. Tell them, moreover, that if it befit them to listen to the oounaels of 
snoh aa thou art, barn creature of nothingness, and if they most needs make 
presents to the king, Francis of France, tell them, I say, that they may go 
to their own houses, and, despoiling their own chambers of their omamenta, 
may send them to his Majesty. 

** ' For thyself, if again thou shonldst be so bold aa to come on a similar 
errand to thia hoose, thou shalt be amply taught what is the respect due to the 
dwelling of a gentleman, from such as thou art, and that to thy serious dis- 
comfort, make thyself sure of itw* 

^^Thus spoke Madonna Mazgherita, wife of Pier-Franceaoo Borgherini, and 
daughter of Roberto Acciaiuoli, a Florentine noble of great wisdonL She 
was in truth a woman entirely worthy to be the daughter of such a father ; 
and by her noble daring and firmness of spirit she caused these gems of art to 
be respected, and kept them, where they stiU remain, to adorn the dwellings 
of her house.** 

«*This head is still upon the altar, perhaps the most "popular** altsr in 
Florence, and is always seen in the yeUow mellowness which comes from a 
whole constellation of swinging lamps hung closely before and about it. 
This light is so daxzling that it is hard to see the face of Christ, which looks 
out from a certain mystery of deep^ warm color that swallowa up aU detail, 
but adds not a little to it* effectiveness as a whole. 

«• This is the ao-caUed JHapiOtL SS. Augustine, Peter Martyr (St Oomi- 
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arrayed in the episcopal robes and with features of a charac- 
ter which is tmly African ; he is moving with impetuous 
action towards St. Peter the Martyr^ who holds an open 
book aloft with earnest and haughty gestures ; the head 
and figure of the latter have been much extolled. Near 
San Pietro stands San Francesco, who also bears a book 
with one hand, while, with the other pressed to his bosom, 
he seems to be pouring from his lips with the most ferrid 
eloquence, his own impressions in regard to the subject of 
dispute, appearing to be struggling mightily meanwhile to 
repress the intensity of his emotions. San Lorenzo, being 
still very young, is listening to the discourse of the other 
Saints with the semblance of respectful attention, and ap- 
pears to yield to the authority of his elders. 

Beneath this group are two figures kneeling, one of whom, 
a Magdalen with most beautiful draperies, is the portrait of 
Andrea^s wife, indeed he rarely painted the countenance of 
a woman in any place that he did not avail himself of the 
features of his wife ; and if at any time he took his model 
from any other face, there was always a resemblance to hers 
in the painting, not only because he had this woman con- 
stantly before him and depicted her so frequently, but also, 
and what is still more, because he had her lineaments en- 

nio ?), Frandi, and Lawrence are holding a conferenoe regarding the dootrine 
of the Trinity, while the Magdalene and St. Sebastian are mere anditon. 
This work was mach injured bj the inondation of 1555. The JHaputd is the 
finest of a whole series of large altar-pieoes by Andrea in the FittL It is 
an admirable picture, fall of beauty, yet also, in some of its parts, fore- 
•hadowing that loss of grasp which Andrea, either through indiffereooe or dia- 
oouragement, showed in many of his works. fRie picture leaTes little room 
for oritioism, but some of the other altar-pieoes of the Pitti must be ranked 
among those pussting pictures which at first make a great impression and ytt 
afterwards fail to hold the onlooker as do many works. This is largely be- 
cause, fir8t, the Tisitor who has been examining the tentative although oharm- 
ing work of the fifteenth century, in arriving before the pictures of Andrea del 
Sarto, suddenly comes into the presence of a man who is in easy possession of a 
perfected technique. This assured competency assures the spectator also, 
who is greatly impressed until he realises that in some of the large altar- 
pieces this easy possession is only too easily used, in short, that the painter, 
for some reason or other, has not done his best or nearly his bettb 
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graven on his heart; it thus happens that almost all his 
female heads have a certain something which recalls that 
of his wife. 

The second of the four figares is a San Sebastiano^ he is 
entirely nndraped^ with his back turned to the spectator, 
and does not appear to be merely part of a painted surface, 
but rather seems to all who behold him to be in truth a liv- 
ing and breathing figure. This work, among all the many 
paintings in oil that were executed by Andrea, has ever 
been held by artists to be the best ; the figures display much 
thought in their admirable proportions, and in a certain 
decorum and propriety manifest in the expression of their 
countenances; the heads of the young have the softness 
proper to their age ; there is force and perhaps hardness in 
the old ; while those of middle age exhibit a medium be- 
tween both, and partake of the qualities of each. The work 
is, in a word, most beautiful in all its parts ; it is now in the 
church of San Jacopo-tra-fossi at the comer of the Alberti, 
with others by the hand of the same master. 

While Andrea was thus labouring over these works in 
Florence poorly remunerated for his toils, living in wretched 
poverty and wholly incapable of raising himself from his 
depressed condition,^ tbe two pictures which he had sent 
into France, were obtaining much admiration from King 

" In the fint edition of our sathor this pwagraph oommenoes m follows : 
*' Andrea now began to feel, not that the beauties of his wife had become 
wearisome, bnt that the mode of his life was an oppression to him ; his error 
had beeome in part apparent to his perceptions ; he saw that he oonld ncTer 
lift himself from the earth ; though perpetually toiling, he did so to no 
purpose. He had tbe father end aJl the siiters of his wife devouring every 
thing he gained, and though well-accustomed to that burthen, he could not 
be insensible to the weight thereof, and he finaUy became tired of the life ha 
was leading. Knowing this, some friend, who still loved him, though more 
pshaps as an artist than as a man, advised him to change his dwelling, 
leaving his wife in some more secure abode for a time, that so he might at a 
f ntnxe period receive her again, when they might live in a manner more 
creditable to him. He bad hardly been brought to a conviction of hia error, 
end to the persuasion that something should be done towards the discovery of 
a remedy, when such an occasion for re-instating himself was presented to 
him as he had never had before, since the time when he had tiken a 
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Francis, and among the many others which had been de- 
spatched to him from Bome, Venice, and Lombardy, these 
had been adjndged to be by far the best. That monarch 
therefore, praising them very highly, was told that he might 
easily prevail on Andrea to visit France, when he might 
enter the service of His Majesty ; this proposal was exceed- 
ingly agreeable to the king, who therefore gave orders that 
everything needfal should be done for that purpose, and 
that a sum of money for the expenses of the journey, should 
be paid to Andrea in Florence. The latter gladly set forth ^ 
on his way to France accordingly, taking with him his 
scholar Andrea Sguazzella. 

Having in due time arrived at the French court, they 
were received by the monarch very amicably and with many 
favours, even the first day of his arrival was marked to 
Andrea by proofs of that magnanimous sovereign's liberality 
and courtesy, since he at once received not only a present of 
money, but the added gift of very rich and honourable vest- 
ments. He soon afterwards commenced his labours, render- 
ing himself so acceptable to the king as well as to the whole 
court, and receiving so many proofs of good-will from all, 
that his departure from his native country soon appeared 
to our artist to have conducted him from the extreme of 
wretchedness to the summit of felicity. One of Andrea's 
first works in France was the portrait of the Dauphin, the 
son of the king, a child born but a few months previously, 
and still in his swathing bands ; ^ wherefore, having taken 
this painting to the king, he received in return three hun- 
dred ducats of gold. 

Continuing his labours, he afterwards painted " a figure 
of Charity for King Francis, this was considered an exceed- 

wile. The two piotniM which he had lent into Fnnoe,*' etc.— Mra Farter's 
Notes. 

♦•In 1518. 

«*Paci] Mante thinks this child was the daaphin F^ran^ois deTieniioii^ 
afterward Doc de Bretagne, who died in 1586. 

M In 151S ; it is now in the LouTxe. Old oopies exist in the Maaemns of 
Nantes and Angexa 
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ingly beantif al pictnie, and was held by that monarch in 
all the estimation due to so admirable a work. From that 
time the king commanded that a very considerable income 
should be annually paid to Andrea^ doing his utmost to in- 
duce the painter to remain contentedly at his courts and 
promising that he should never want for anything that lie 
could desire ; and this happened because the promptitude 
of Andrea in his works, and the easy character of the man, 
who was satisfied with everything around him, were both 
agreeable to King Francis ; he gave very great satisfaction 
to the whole court also, painting numerous pictures and 
executing various works of different kinds for the nobles. 

And now, had Andrea del Sarto only reflected on all that 
he had escaped from, and duly weighed the advantageous 
character of that position to which fate had conducted 
him, I make no doubt but that, to say nothing of riches, he 
might have attained to great honours. But one day being 
employed on the figure of a St. Jerome ^^ doing penance, 
which he was painting for the mother of the king, there 
came to him certain letters from Florence ; these were 
written to him by his wife,® and from that time (whatever 

•1 It is donbtf 111 if the SL Jerome was ever painted. 

n In the fint edition of our anther the cironmstanoeB of Andrea*! depart- 
ure from France and hit ntnm to Floxenoe are related as foUows : — *^ One 
day he reoeiyed a letter, after having had manj others, from Lnorezia, his 
wife, whom he had left disoonaolate for his departure, although she wanted 
for nothing. Andrea had eyen ordered a honse to be bnilt for them behind 
the Nnnsiata, giving her hopes that he might return at any moment ; yet as 
she oonld not give money to her kindred and connections, as she had previously 
done, she wrote with bitter complaints to Andrea, declaring that she never 
oeased to weep, and was in perpetual aiBiotion at his absence ; dressing all 
this up with sweet words, weU oaloulated to move the heart of the luckless 
man, who loved her but too well, she drove the poor soul half out of his wits ; 
above all, when he read her assurance that if he did not return speedily, he 
would certainly find her dead. Moved by all this, he resolved to resume his 
ohaio, and preferred a life of wretchedness with her to the ease around him, and 
to all the glory which his art must have secured to him. He was then too so 
richly provided with handsome vestments by the liberality of the king and 
his nobles, and found himself so magnificently arrayed, that every hour 
■earned a thousand years to him, until he could go to show himself in his 
br a very to hia beautifal wife. Taking the money which the king oonfided to 
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may have been the canse) he began to think of leaving 
France ; he asked permission to that effect from the French 
king accordingly, saying that he desired to retam to Flor- 
ence, bnt that when he had arranged his affairs in that city, 
he wonld return without fail to his majesty : he added, that 
when he came back his wife should accompany him, to the 
end that he might remain in France the more quietly ; and 
that he would bring with him pictures and sculptures of 
great value. The king, confiding in these promises, gave 
him money for the purchase of those pictures and sculpt- 
ures, Andrea taking an oath on the gospels to return within 
the space of a few months, and that done he departed to 
his native city. 

He arrived safely in Florence," enjoying the society of 
his beautiful wife and that of his friends, with the sight of 
his native city during several months ; but when the period 
specified by the king, and that at which he ought to have 
returned, had come and passed, he found himself at the 
end, not only of his own money, butT what with building, 
indulging himself in various pleasures and doing no work, 
of that belonging to the French monarch also, the whole of 
which he had consumed. He was nevertheless determined 
to return to France, but the prayers and tears of his wife 
had more power than his own necessities, or the faith which 
he had pledged to the king : he remained therefore in Flor- 
ence, and the French monarch was so greatly angered there- 
by, that for a long time after he would not look at the 
paintings of Florentine masters, and declared that if An- 
drea ever fell into his hands he would have no regard what- 

him for the pnrohase of pictares, stataes, and other fine things, he eet off, 
therefore, haying first ewom on the gospels to return in a few montha Ar- 
rived happily in Florence, he lived joyonslj with his wife for some time, 
making large presents to her father and sisters, bnt doing nothing for his own 
parents, whom he wonld not even see, and who, at the end of a oertain period, 
ended their lives in great poverty and misery.** — ^Hrs. Foster's Notes. 

•* This was in 1619. On October 15, 1520, says tfilanesi, Andrea bought 
the ground and built a house on the comer of the Via deUa Mandorla and the 
Via San Sebaatiano (now QIno Capponi) ; this house, which was afterwaid 
oooupied by the painter Federigo Zuochero, still ezistsi 
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ever to the distinction of his endowments, bnt wonld do 
him more harm than he had before done him good."* 

M For three oentnriee the memory of Andre* del Sarto has been Uftokeaed 
by the etory that he embeszled, or at beet allowed others to steal, the money 
of hia royal patnm, Franda I. This story has affected the appreoiation of nearly 
every art-historian ; many writers hare traoed the remorse of Andrea in the 
deterioration of his work, and Browning, in a noble poem, has given to the 
so-called guilty artist regretfnl and sympathetic oomprehension. Now this 
grave aconsation rests upon the simple statement of Andrea^s pnpil, Yasari ; 
not the slightest dronmstantial proof of it exists. In the royal aooomii-books 
of Francis L there exiaU no mention of any tuch transaction with Andrea 
del Sarto. On the other hand, what are the circumstances which Aotw been 
proved ? Andrea, after a successful sojourn at the French court, returned to 
Italy, just as many other Italian artists had returned. We know that life in 
France, even at court with all its honors, seemed exile to a Tuscan ; the Fon- 
tana BUio of Benrenuto Cellini*s note -book is not further removed from the 
real Fontainebleau of Francis than was French from Florentine life in 1519. 
and del Sarto was a far more sensitive artist and delicately fibred man than 
was Benvenuto. In Florence Andrea had a wife, friends, and a great com- 
mission — great in its true sense of offering an opportunity for immortality 
among fellow-countrymen — ^the decoration of the Scalzo cloister. It may be 
added that Franciabigio, who, Yasari says later, from a friend became a rival 
of Andrea, was waiting to complete the order, if del Sarto did not finish it, 
indeed had even commenced frescoes in the cloister. There is then no great 
room for wonder at Andrea^s quitting France. Now if he had left that conn- 
try with intent to steal, or had weakly and quickly allowed his moneys to be 
dissipated in Florence, it is natural to suppose that Andrea*s oonscienoe 
would have considerably interfered with his work. This Yasari gives us to 
understand was what happened. Andrea first wasted his time in entertain- 
ments, then becoming remorseful, thought constantly of the French king and 
lost heart and frienda The real circumstances, as proved by documents, are 
these : instead of wasting his time, Andrea immediately began to work hard, 
taking his share like other painters in the meetings and festivities of the 
Pajuolo snd the company of the Trowel, but pushing on his painting actively. 
Instead of being so mentally disturbed that his work suffered in quality, 
he devoted several years to the intermittent (bat never artistically discon- 
nected) execution of the Scalzo frescoes, which, taken in their entirety, are 
Andrea*s masterpiece, and one of the greatest achievements of his epoch. In- 
stead of being deserted by his friends, he had so many commissions from 
private citiEens, nobles, churchmen, confraternities, that his work suffered 
in individual cases from this popularity. It is true that he accepted mean 
prices, so for that matter did the high-minded Donatello, but nothing can be 
proved by this except that from the beginning Andrea was no business man, 
and never drove sharp bargains. If he ever became an embezzler it was 
through weakness; but here again, while Yasari shows him to us as constantly 
desirous of obtaining the king's favor, the only proof of such a wish is that 
Andrea oonunenced a picture, meaning to give it to an influential Frenchman, 
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Andrea del Sarto remained in Florence therefore, as we 
hare said, and from a highly eminent position he sank to 

and when it wm saooeBsfnlly finUhed changed hie mind leadily aa aoon ai a 
Florentine noble wished to buy it. This shows little fear of the French king, 
whoi, had he desired greatly, as Yasari says he did, to pnnish Andrea, oonld 
easily have done so. The arm of a sovereign was long ; it reached from Rome 
to Paris, witness Lonis XII. and Valentinois ; from Constantinople to Rome, 
witness again Caesar Borgia and the Saltan ; keen as was Francis's interest in 
Italian pictures, his interest in Italian politics was greater ; a word from him 
to his spiritual Father, Leo X., backed by a little promise, would have in- 
sured the speedy punishment of Andrea. These political interests of Francis 
may perhaps furnish a solution to the problem. Among Andrea's biographers 
the late regretted Paul Mantz assumed the defence of the artist, and pub* 
lished {Gazette des Beaux ArU, p. 263, YoL XY., Seoond Period, 1877) a 
document of the highest interest, which shows us, says that author, that Fran- 
cis I. was practically acquainted with the mandat Jlctif^ the bogua ordei; 
In some letters to the royal accountants, February 17, 1528, occurred the pas- 
sage of which the following is a translation : ** Although in entrusting to 
Master Yictor Brodeau [Brodeau the poet], secretary of the Queen of Navarre, 
the sum of 205 L t. llivres toumois^t we have declared that the said sum was 
to be converted into the purchase and provision of certain pictures, portraits, 
and other minor work which we had ordered him to buy in Flanders, the resl 
truth was and is that the said sum was eotnisted to the said Brodeau to be 
presented in the said country of Flanders to a certain personage regarding 
whom we wish nothing to be known, and whose name we do not at present 
wish to announce. " The king goes on to order that the said Brodeau shall 
therefore " never be held accountable for this snnL** Now in 1519 there were 
in Italy many notable men whom Francis woald have been glad to bribe. Flor- 
ence, always the ally of France, was the home of a large party of powerful mal- 
contents who looked to the French king for support; it is quite possible that 
Andrea, like another Brodeau, was entrusted witii moneys for secret deliveiy. 
Such a fact would at once explain why he was never pursued. 8<nne hint 
that the artist had a large sum in his possession was likely to transpire in the 
narrow-streeted, gossipy little town. The next question would be. What be- 
came of the money ? To have violated the royal confidence by any explanation 
would have been highly dangerous to Andrea, not only from fear of the king's 
displeasure, bat more still from that of the person to whom he brought the gift 
To say that the best explanation only makes Andrea a bearer of bribes, can- 
not be considered seriously ; a royiJ order in the sixteenth century left no 
choice to the recipient of the same ; diplomatic aflTairs were seldom explained 
to basely bom agents who could not refuse such perilous honon. Moreover, 
Florence was divided at this time ; the noblest spirits, the party of freedom, 
leaned toward France, and money to be delivered to certain Florentinei 
would have seemed to Andrea, if he were patriotio at all, no bribe, but a noble 
gift from the king. Nothing can be proven either way. Yasari^s word has 
weighed heavily against Andrea, who might perhaps have cleared himself by 
a deathbed declaration had not the accusation postdated his decease. Hie 
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the yery lowest^ procnring a livelihood and passing his time 
as he best might."^ 

When Andrea had left Florence for France, the Conf ra« 
temity of the Barefooted Brethren, in the conyiction that 
he would never retam, had made over all the paintings still 
remaining unfinished in their cloister to Franciabigio, who 
had already completed two stories therein." But seeing 

■iims whioh Andrea is sappoMd to have disiipatad are not acooanted for ; his 
houM in the Via S. SebMtiano might easily have been paid for with the ar- 
tiBt'e legitimate gaina. That there was nnhappineaa in Andrea*8 life aeema 
possible enough, however much or little Lucrezia del Fede may have oontrib- 
Qted to it ; timid he may have been, and wanting in the moral elevation of 
Michelangelo and Raphad ; perhaps there was even a hidden tragedy of die- 
coaiagemmt in his apparently frnitf nl and laborious career, whether domeatio 
or artistic ; but all this is far removed from the baseness that would have 
made him the robber of his friend and patron, and it is only fair to say for 
the painter, whooe best works plead so loudly for him, that the aocnsation of 
Yaaari ia utterly unsupported by any evidence. In accounting for the infe- 
riority of Andrea^a achievements to that of Raphael and Michelangelo we must 
not accredit it to either his weakness of character or to his wife's influence, 
or to both together^ but must note Yasari'a atatement that Andrea never 
worked in Rome. In the year 1500. when Raphael left Tuscany, Florentine 
prestige waa unequalled ; but in a few abort montha Rome became the foun- 
tain of inspiration, the theatre of those who would play the greatest parta 
Vasari says Andrea was timid, and presumably he waa so, certainly he was not 
the equal of Raphael Sanzio as a maater, but Micbelangelo'a apeeoh to Raph- 
ael regarding del Sarto, hia ^* if he were employed like you upon great worka,** 
is also highly significant. It was not given to every one to be asked to Rome ; 
Andrea had no Bramante at court ; Fra Bartolommeo also failed to support 
the Roman aojoum, and aurely hia aims were of the highest ; the great Leo- 
nardo obtained no Roman employment, but Leonardo waa mighty enough to 
atand by himaelf even on the further aide of the Alpa. Bartolommeo and 
Andrea were not quite of the calibre to force the higheat recognitiou in ao 
exacting an age ; they were able to be the best at home ; but they aaw their 
native city relegated to the second order, and this relative inferiority of hia 
aphere of action could not &il to be an important factor in the discouragement 
which seems to have darkened Andrea^s life and marred his achievement. 

** Vasari has left a graphic account of some of Andrea's ways of ^* paaaing 
hia time** in the life of Giovan Francesco Ruatici, where there are elaborate 
deacriptiona of the suppers, masques, and mummeries of the two famous 
dubs, the Trowel and the Cauldron, to both of which Andrea del Sarto and 
many other famous Florentines belonged. The festivals, though very elab- 
orate, were only studio frolics, inexpensive, and by no meana to be imputed to 
Andrea te the meana of dissipating large aums of money. 

** These aubjecta were, St. John receiving the Benediction of h&s Father, 
and the Meeting with the Ohild Jeaua. 
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that Andrea had returned to Florence, the brethren deter- 
mined that he should resume his labours, and he painted 
four pictures accordingly in a consecutive series. In the 
first of these is St. John led before Herod ; in the second 
is the Supper, and the Dance of Herodias ; ^ with figures 
grouped with much ability, and of highly appropriate char- 
acter ; in the third is the beheading of St. John, and in 
this work the principal executioner, who is partly undraped, 
is an admirably drawn figure, as indeed are all the others. 
In the fourth, Herodias holds the head of the Baptist, and 
in this picture certain figures, whose countenances express 
their surprise at what they behold, are painted with much 
thought and ability. These paintings were for some time 
the study and school of many young men who are now very 
eminent in our arts. 

In a tabernacle which is outside the Pinti gate, at the 
comer where the road to the Ingesuati turns off, there is a 
figure of the Virgin painted in fresco by Andrea del Sarto. 
Our Lady is seated with the Infant Christ in her arms : 
San Oioyanni is in this work depicted as a child ; he is 
smiling, and the figure is painted with admirable art, being 
finished so perfectly, that it has been greatly extolled for 
its beauty and animation. The head of Our Lady is a por- 
trait taken from that of the artist's wife ; and the singular 
beauty of the painting in this tabernacle, which is of a 
truth surprisingly perfect, caused the latter to be retained 
in its place, when at the siege of Florence in 1530, the con- 
vent of the Ingesuati, with many other magnificent buOd- 
ings was razed to the ground." 

In those days, the elder Bartolommeo Panciatichi carried 
on a large extent of traffic in France, and being desirous of 
leaying a memorial of himself in the French city of Lyons, 
he gave a commission to Baccio d' Agnolo, to the intent that 
he should cause Andrea del Sarto to paint a picture for him, 

** The drawing for Salome holding the head is in Vienna. 
M M"*"*"t v., pi 88, note 1, eays this tabernacle etill exiata, though in a 
raiaons ftatei Copies of it are in the UfBsi and eleewhece. 
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which Baccio was then to send to Lyons^ where Bartolom* 
meo Pandiatichi then was ; the subject chosen was the As- 
sumption of Our Lady^ with the Apostles standing around 
the tomb. This work Andrea executed almost to its con- 
clusion, but did not entirely complete it ; for as the wood 
which formed the panel became warped , and sprang in 
yarious places, he sometimes worked at it, and sometimes 
permitted it to remain untouched for a time ; so that it was 
left unfinished at his death. It was, nevertheless, ulti- 
mately placed by the younger Bartolommeo Panciatichi in 
his house, as a work deserving the highest commendation, 
as well on account of the beauty to be perceived in the 
figures of the apostles, as of that which adorns the Ma- 
donna ; she is surrounded by a choir of Angels, while others 
support and bear her onward with singular grace of action. 
In the upper part of the picture is the portrait of Andrea 
himself, among the apostles ; and this is drawn with such 
truth and nature, that it appears to be rather a living be- 
ing than a mere painting. This picture is now in a villa 
belonging to the Baroncelli family, situate at a short dis- 
tance from Florence, and in a small building * close to the 
villa, which was erected to receive it by Piero Salviati.* 

At the upper part of the kitchen-garden which belongs to 
the Servite Monks, and in two angles of the wall, are two 
stories by Andrea, representing the Vineyard of Christ ; 
showing it first, that is to say, when he is planting, binding, 
and training the vines, the husbandman appearing and sum- 
moning those to the labour who are standing idle around. 
Among the latter is one who, being asked if he also will 
take part in the work, has seated himself, and rubbing his 
hands, appears to be considering whether he should enter 
among those labourers or not, exactly in the way that those 
idle people do who have but little mind to work. The 

* For bnilding read little ohnrch (chiesetta), 

•* It is in the Pitti Gallery, and contains the portrait of Andrea as stated 
by Yaaari. A second picture, of the same size and snbjectf but differing in 
detail, and which oame in 1639 from Cortona to Florence, is also in the same 
room in the Pitti Gallery. It was ordered of Andrea in 1536. 
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seoond of these pictures is mnch more beautiful.^ It repre- 
Bents the husbandman causing each labourer to receive his 
appointed hire, while those who are dissatisfied murmur and 
bemoan themselves. Among these labourers, one, who is 
counting his money apart, and seems deeply intent on ex- 
amining the sum assigned to him^ is a most life-like figure, 
as is the Steward from whom the labourers are receiving 
their hire. Both these pictures are in chiaroscuro^ and 
the fresco painting gives proof of extraordinary skill. An- 
drea afterwards painted a Pietd in a recess on the summit 
of a staircase in the Noviciate of the same Convent ; this 
also is painted in fresco, and is very beautiful.*^ There is 
besides another Pietsl, a small picture in oil, by the same 
master, in a room formerly inhabited by Angelo of Arezzo, 
General of the Order, in the monastery in question, where 
there is moreover a Birth of Christ by Andrea del Sarto. 

The same artist painted a picture of Our Lady, for one of 
the apartments in the house of Zanobi Bracci, who greatly 
desired to possess a work by his hand. The Madonna is in 
a kneeling position, and is leaning against a mass of rock, 
while fixedly contemplating the Infant Christ, who is lying 
on a heap of drapery, and looks smilingly up at the Virgin 
Mother. San Giovanni, who stands near, is making a sign 
to the Madonna as in allusion to the Saviour, and as one 
who would say, "This is truly the Son of God." Behind 
them is St. Joseph, leaning his head on his hands, which are 
supported by a rock, and seeming to be in a state of beat- 
itude as he beholds the human race, rendered divine by 
that birth.® 

Pope Leo having commissioned the Cardinal Giulio de' 
Medici to cause the ceiling of the Great Hall in the Poggio 

••Tbe first of theae pictnraswM destroyed in 1701 by the faUing of tbe 
wall, the second is stiU discernible though badly injured ; the drawing for it 
is in the Corsini collection at Rome (Milanesl, V., p. 84, notes 2 and S). 

** It ia in the Florentine Academy. Vaaari says in his first edition thai 
Andrea painted it in return for a packet of candles. It should be remembered 
that votive candles were frequently very expensive. 

•* It is in the 8<Ua ^ Apollo of the Pitti Gallery, and was ezeonted in 1531. 
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a Cajano, a palace and villa of the house of Medici, which is 
situate between Pistoja and Florence, to be decorated with 
stucco work and paintings, the charge of that business was 
committed to the illustrious Ottaviano de' Medici, as was 
also that of paying the monies for the same ; he being a 
person who, not degenerating from his ancestors, was well 
acquainted with matters of the kind. He was besides the 
friendly protector of our artists, and the promoter of all our 
arts, haying more pleasure than most men in adorning his 
house with the works of the most eminent masters. The 
whole undertaking had been made over to Franciabigio, but 
Ottaviano now commanded that he should have one-third 
only, the other two-thirds being divided, and one of them 
being given to Andrea del Sarto, while the one still re- 
maining was entrusted to Jacopo da Pontormo. 

But whatever efforts Ottaviano made to forward this work 
— ^whatever sums of money he promised, and even paid to 
the artist, he could by no means accomplish the completion 
of the decorations. It is true that Andrea finished one 
fa9ade with great assiduity, but this was all. The subject 
there represented, was Csesar receiving tribute of all kinds 
of animals. The drawing for this picture is among those 
in our book, with many others by the same artist; it is in 
chiaroscuro, and is the most carefully finished of any that 
Andrea ever executed. In this work the master, desiring to 
surpass Franciabigio and Jacopo, subjected himself to la- 
bours that were no longer usual, exhibiting a magnificent 
view of buildings in perspective, with a flight of steps ex- 
ceedingly difficult and intricate in character, which formed 
the ascent to the Throne of Caesar. These steps he adorned 
with statnes admirably arranged, not allowing himself to 
be satisfied with the rich and varied powers of invention 
which he had displayied in the great diversity of the figures 
by whom the different animals are borne or led forward. 
Among these is an Indian in a yellow cassock or tunic, and 
bearing on his back a cage, which is drawn in perspective, 
and is filled with parrots of extraordinary beauty ; while 
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others^ equally rare^ are on the outer side. The figares^ 
who are leading Indian Goats, Lions, OiraSes, Panthers, 
Wolves, Lynxes, Apes, &c., many of whom are Moors, have 
also great merit, and are exceedingly well arranged ; the 
fresco, in which they are all depicted, being a work of the 
very highest perfection.® 

On the steps that we have mentioned as making part of 
the painting just described, is a Dwarf who holds a box or 
case, wherein there is a Chameleon, so admirably well done, 
that it would not be possible to imagine the deformity of 
that strange creature more correctly or more justly repre- 
sented. But the whole work was not finished, as I have said ; 
and although when Pope Leo died the Duke Alessandro de' 
Medici was very anxious to have it completed by Jacopo da 
Pontormo, yet he could never prevail on him to put a hand to 
it, a thing which is of a truth to be much lamented, and one 
that did great wrong to that building, which is one of the 
most beautiful halls that any villa in the world can boast. 

On his return to Florence, Andrea del Sarto painted a 
half length and undraped figure of San Giovanni Battista ; 
this picture, which was very beautiful, he executed for 
Giovanni Maria Benintendi, by whom it was afterwards 
presented to the Signer Duke Cosimo.^ 

While his affairs were going on in this manner, Andrea 
could not fail sometimes to think of his conduct in the mat- 
ter of the French king, when he would sigh from his heart, 

** This freioo, itill in existence, wu commenced in 1521, and was inteimpted 
by the death of Leo X. ; in 1580 Alessandro Allori continued and completed 
it. Pontormo'  fresco in the same room is an admirable one. Tasari's state* 
ment that Pontormo lefoaed to set his hand to the completion of Andrea's 
work may be read as the legitimate objection of one artist to finish another's 
picture (an objection, however, which was nnnsual in sizteenth-centaiy Italy), 
or it may be coapled with the fad that Pontormo had been seriously of- 
fended by Andrea's wife, Lncresia (see Vasari). Paul Mants is disposed to 
hold Pontormo as the person principally responsible for information regarding 
Andrea's domestic and other difficulties. The Louvre possesses a drawing 
which is one of the studies for del Sarto's fresco of the Cassar. 

*« There is a S. Giovanni in the Pitti which may be that mentioned above^ 
or, on the other hand, may be the one sold to Ottaviano de' Medioi, 
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ftnd if be could haye hoped to receive pardon for the fault 
he had committed^ I make no doubt but that he would have 
returned to the service of that monarch. Nay, by way of 
trying how far fortune might be favourable to him, he de- 
termined to make an attempt, whereby he should ascertain 
whether his abilities might not yet avail to restore him to 
favour. He consequently painted a figure of San Giovanni 
Battista, partially undraped, intending to despatch the 
same to France, to be presented to the Orand Master ; * 
yet, whatever the cause may have been I know not, but cer« 
tain it is, that Andrea never sent it ; he sold the picture^ 
on the contrary, to the illustrious Ottaviano de' Medici, by 
whom it was always held in high estimation to the end of 
his days. Our painter likewise executed two pictures of 
the Madonna for the same noble, and in a similar manner ; 
these are now both in the palace of the latter.* 

No long time after these works were completed, Zanobi 
Bracci caused Andrea to paint a picture for Monsignore di 
San Biause,*^ and this the painter completed with the ut- 
most care, in the hope that it might contribute to regain 
for him the favour of King Francis, to whose service he 
would so gladly have returned. For Lorenzi Jacopi he 
likewise painted a picture of a much larger size than com- 
mon ; the subject chosen was Our Lady seated, with the 
Divine Child in her arms, she is accompanied by two other 
figures, seated near her on a slightly elevated estrade ; this 
work, both as regards design and colouring, is similar to 
those before described.* He also painted a picture of Our 
Lady for Giovanni d' Agostino Dini, which is exceedingly 
beautiful, and is now held in the highest estimation ; * 

•• Anne de Montmorenoy, Gnmd Muter And Constable of Fnnoe under 
FzuiciB 1. 

•• These Madonnas cannot be ideniifled ; Milanesi snggests that they may 
be in Naples in the hoase of the Ottajano princes. 

*' Jacqaes Beanne de Semblan^y, Intendant of Finanoe nnder Francis I. 

«• Milanesi, V., p. 88, note 1, says (quoting Bottari) that it was sold in 1G06 
to the Duke of Mantua ; but he gives no further acoonnt of il 

** It is at the Hermitage, St Petersburg. 
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Andrea likewise executed a portrait of Cosimo Lnpi * from 
the life, and this is so natural that it appears to be aliye. 

In the year 1523 the plague appeared in Florence as well 
as in some parts of the surrounding country, when Andrea, 
desiring to withdraw himself from that perU, and at the 
same time wishing to continue his labours, was enabled by 
the intervention of Antonio Brancacci to repair to Mugello, 
there to paint a picture for the nuns of San Piero, of the 
order of Gamaldoli, at Luco : he took with him his wife 
and her sister, with a step-daughter and one of his scholars. 
Bemaining here therefore in quiet and safety, he set hand 
to the work, and as those venerable ladies were daily giving 
iucreasing proof of kindness and friendliness to his wife, 
himself, and the whole party, Andrea set himself with in- 
finite devotion to the execution of that picture, wherein he 
represented the Dead Christ mourned over by Our Lady, 
San Giovanni Evangelista and Santa Maria Maddalena, all 
figures so full of life that they appear indeed to be endowed 
with soul and spirit.'"' The tender affection of San Gio- 
vanni is made manifest in his countenance, and the love of 
the Magdalen is rendered clearly obvious amidst the tears 
of her grief, while the extremity of sorrow is equally ap- 
parent in the attitude as well as the face of the Madonna ; 
and as she contemplates the dead body of the Saviour, 
which does indeed appear to be in relief, and is in effect a 
true dead corpse, she causes so much compassion in the 
apostles San Pietro and San Paolo, that they stand as if 
bewildered and terrified, as they regard the Bedeemer of 
the world lying dead in the bosom of his mother. The 
wonderful manner in which the emotions of these different 
persons are expressed might indeed alone suffice to prove 
the pleasure which Andrea found in the beauty and per- 
fection of his art, and this picture has of a truth done more 
to procure a name for that Convent than all the buildings 

* Lapi in MUaneri^B edition. 

v» ThiB picture, painted in 1524, is in the Pitti GaUeiy ; the Gradino (poad- 
bly by a pupil) and frame are rtill at Lnoo. 
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and other decoratioiuBy howeyer costly, which have been 
undertaken there, although they are without donbt yery 
magnificent and extraordinary. 

Haying finished his work, Andrea continued, as the peril 
of the plague was not yet passed, to abide for some weeks in 
the same place, and the rather as he receiyed so friendly a 
welcome,^ and found himself to be so well treated. During 
that time, and to the end that he might not remain idle, he 
painted a Visitation of Our Lady to St. Elizabeth ; this is 
in the church on the right hand, and aboye a Presepio, 
haying been executed oyer a small painting by an older 
master and as a finish to the same.^ He likewise painted 
an exceedingly beautiful Head of Christ on a canyas of no 
great size ; this is somewhat similar to that on the altar of 
the Nunziata, but is not so highly finished, although it may 
well be accounted among the better works which proceeded 
from the hands of this master. The Beyerend Father Don 
Antonio, of Pisa, who is a friend not only of those who are 
eminent in our arts, but of all men of distinction in what- 
eyer kind, has this picture in his possession and it is now 
in the monastery of the Angeli in Florence.*^ There are 
seyeral copies of this painting, seeing that Don Silyano 
Bazzi, haying entrusted it to the painter Zanobi Poggini, to 
the end that he might make a copy of it for Bartolommeo 
Gondi, who had requested to haye one, some others, which 
are held in high estimation in Florence, were also made 
from the work. 

In this manner Andrea passed the time while the plague- 
was raging without danger, while the nuns of that conyent 
obtained such a work from the talent of so distinguished a 
man, that it may well endure comparison with the best 
paintings executed in our times ; wherefore it is not to be 

Tiisaa. 

n This work was Tonoved in 1818, and oannot now be identtfiad^ 
T« This work is lost. MUanesi, V., p. 40, note 1, aaye, however, Hbnl there 
•re apparently many replieJie eziating, each one claimed as an original by the 
ownen. One of the finest is, according to the same anthor,. is. the Gialhiry ol 
Bl Petersbazg. 
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wondered at if Bamazzotto, chief of the party of Scarica- 
lasino^ made all possible endeavours to obtain it dnring the 
siege of Florence^ or that he should many times attempt to 
gain possession of the same, since he desired to send it to 
Bologna, where he proposed to place that work in his chapel 
in the church of San Michele in Bosco. 

Haying returned to Florence, Andrea del Sarto painted a 
picture for the worker in glass, Beccnccio da Oambassi, 
who was his intimate friend : the subject of this work was 
Our Lady represented in the heavens with the Divine Child 
in her arms ; there are besides four figures beneath ; San 
Giovanni Battista namely, Santa Maria Maddalena, San 
Sebastiano, and San Bocco.^* In the predella are this Bec- 
cnccio and his wife, taken from nature, and these figures 
are portraits of the most life-like truth : the picture is now 
at Gambassa, a fortified place in the Valdclsa, between 
Volterra and Florence. For Zanobi Bracci, Andrea painted 
an exceedingly beautiful picture of the Madonna with the 
Divine Infant at the breast ; St. Joseph is also present : 
this work was destined for the villa which Zanobi had at 
Bovezzano, it is painted with infinite care, and the figures 
appear to be standing out from the picture, so extraordinary 
a degree of relief has the artist succeeded in imparting to 
them : it is now in the house of Messer Antonio Bracci, son 
of the above-named Zanobi.''' 

About the same time, Andrea painted two additional 
stories in the cloister of the Barefooted Brethren, which we 
have before mentioned ; in one of these he has represented 
Zacharias, who is offering sacrifice and is rendered dumb 
on the Angel appearing to him, and in the other is the 
Visitation of Our Lady, which is beautiful to a marvel. 

Now it chanced that Federigo the 2nd, Duke of Mantua, 
when passing through Florence on his way to Borne, 

^* ThoN ifi Buch a piottue in the Pitti, indndiiig aim Saints Onofrio and 
Lorenzo (Milaneai, V., p. 40, note 8). 

'* Aooording to Milanesi the Oaaa Bracoi piotnre was erentnallj sold to a 
Franoh merchant in or after 1818. St. Petersburg has a similar sabjeot but 
whioh was acquired earlier. See Hilaneai, V., p. 40, note 4. 
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whither he was proceeding to offer his respects to Pope 
Clement VII., saw that portrait of Pope Leo, which rep- 
resents the Pontiff between Cardinal Oialio de' Medici and 
the Cardinal Bossi, and which had formerly been painted by 
the most excellent Raffaello da Urbino, over a door in the 
palace of the Medici ; wherefore, being infinitely pleased 
therewith, as a man who delighted greatly in fine paint- 
ings, he thoaght to make it his own, and thus when he 
found a good opportunity, he begged it as a gift from Pope 
Clement, who very conrteonsly granted him that favour ; 
orders were therefore sent to Florence to Ottaviano de' 
Medici, under whose care and government were Ippolito 
and Alessandro, to the effect that it should be packed up 
and sent to Mantua. 

But this command was exceedingly displeasing to Otta- 
viano, who was not willing to see Florence deprived of such 
a picture, and who marvelled much that the Pope should 
so readily have agreed to such a request. Hereplied, never- 
theless, that he would not fail to do as the duke wished, 
but remarked that as the frame was in a very bad condition, 
he would have a new one made, and when it had been gilt 
he would send the picture in all safety to Mantua. Then 
Messer Ottaviano, having done this, '' to save the goat and 
the cabbage,^' as we say, sent secretly for Andrea del Sarto, 
and told him how the matter stood, adding that there was 
nothing for it but to make an exact copy, with all the care 
that could possibly be devised, and sent that to the duke, 
retaining, but in the strictest secrecy, the work which had 
been performed by the hand of Baffaello. 

Andrea having thereupon given a promise to do the ut- 
most that his skill and knowledge could effect, a panel of 
exactly similar size, and in all respects like that of the 
original work, was prepared ; the master then laboured 
secretly at his task in the house of Messer Ottaviano, and 
ultimately acquitted himself in such a manner, that al- 
though Messer Ottaviano was profoundly versed in matters 
of art, yet when Andrea had finished his work, he did not 
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know the one pictnre from the other ; nor conld he dis- 
tinguish the trne and original painting from the counter- 
feit ; the resemblance having been farther secured by the 
fact that our artist had copied even to the spots of dirt 
as they were to be seen on the work of Baphael. After 
they had hidden the picture of the latter therefore^ they 
sent the one executed by the hand of Andrea del Sarto, in 
a frame like that of the original, to Mantua, where the 
duke received it with extreme satisfaction. Even Oiulio 
Romano, though a painter and the disciple of Baffaello, 
was deceived by the resemblance, and bestowed on it in- 
numerable praises, without perceiving any thing of what 
had been done ; nor would he have known the truth, on 
the contrary, he would have always believed the work to be 
that of Baphael ; but ndien Oiorgio Vasari arrived in Man- 
tua, he who had been the favourite andprotSgS of Ottavi- 
ano in his childhood, and had seen Andrea working on the 
picture, discovered and made known the whole affair. For 
as it chanced that Giulio, who conferred many kindnesses 
and favours on Vasari, was showing him the various an- 
tiquities and paintings belonging to the duke, this work of 
Baffaello was exhibited among the latter as the best of all 
that were to be seen there. Giorgio thereupon remarked, 
'^ The picture is a beautiful one without doubt, but it is 
not by the hand of Baphael." " How ! " exclaimed Oiulio, 
*^ not by his hand ? do not I know the work, when I rec- 
ognize the very strokes of the pencil that I did myself 
give to it while it was in course of execution ? " " You 
are nevertheless in error and have forgotten them,'' replied 
Giorgio, '^ for this was painted by Andrea del Sarto, and as 
a proof of what I say, there is a sign (and he described it 
to him) which was made in Florence, to the end that the 
one might be distinguished from the other, for when they 
were together it was not possible to say which was by 
Baphael and which by Andrea.'' When Giulio heard this, 
he caused the picture to be turned round, and having dis- 
covered the counter-sign, he shrugged his shoulders, saying 
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these words^ '^ I esteem it no less than I Bhonld do if it 
were by the hand of Baphael, nay, rather much more, for 
it is a most amazing thing that one excellent master should 
have been capable of imitating the manner of another to 
such a degree, and should have found it possible to pro- 
duce a work so exactly similar to the original.^ 

But enough of this, which yet suffices to show what the 
art of Andrea was, even when compared with that of so 
great a master ; and we see besides that he was thereby en- 
abled, in concert with the prudence and judgment of Messer 
Ottaviano, to satisfy the duke, while Florence was yet not 
deprived of so admirable a work. The latter was subse- 
quently presented by the Duke Alessandro to Messer 
Ottaviano, who retained it many years in his possession, and 
finally made a gift thereof to the Duke Gosimo, who has it 
in his guardaroba with many other renowned pictures.^ 
While Andrea was occupied with the copy here in question, 
he likewise painted the head of the Cardinal Giulio de' Med- 
ici, who was afterwards Pope Clement, in a separate pict- 
ure ; this also is exceedingly beautiful, and exactly similar 
to that by Baphael in the picture of Pope Leo : it was 
ultimately presented by Messer Ottariano to the old Bishop 
De' Marzi. 

No long time after the completion of these works, it 
happened that Messer Baldo Magni,*" of Prato, desired to 
present a picture of beauty and value to the Madonna delle 
Carcere in his native city, where he had already caused a 
magnificent decoration in marble to be prepared by way of 

T* Aooording to a traditioii whioh hid been maintained to the time of the 
painter Gabbiani, by whom it was imparted to Botiari, the aign or mark 
made by Andrea del Sarto was his own name, written on the edge or in the 
thiokness of the panel, and whioh was of oonne oonoealed by the frame. — 
Mrs. Foster's Notes. 

^ Now in the Pitti €rallery ; the copy made by Andrea is in the Mnseam 
of Naples. It was probably painted in 1536, as at that time Vasari, who was a 
disciple of Andrea, was living in the honse of Ottaviano de* Medioi. 

'* This name was written Magini in the first edition of VasarL Baldo Ma- 
gini was a public-spirited citizen of Prato, who founded the monastery of San 
Glemento tund gave funds for the reopening o2 the local Monte di PUtd, 
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frame- work to the same : on this ocoasion, therefore, Andrea 
del Sarto was proposed to Messer Baldo, among many other 
painters, for the execution of the work ; whereupon Messer 
Baldo, although not well acquainted with matters of the 
kind, felt more inclined to accept the services of Andrea 
than of any of the others, and had all but giren him to un- 
derstand that himself and no other artist should perform 
that work, when a certain Niccold Soggi of Sansovino, who 
had some interest in Prato, was presented to Messer Baldo, 
and was so zealously supported by the assertions of his 
friends that no better master than he was could be found, 
that Messer Baldo, hearing him so much praised, entrusted 
him with the undertaking. Meanwhile the friends of An- 
drea, having sent for him, and he, supposing the work to 
be his own, repaired with Domenico Puligo, and other 
painters who were his associates, to Prato, but having ar- 
rived in that place they found that Niccold Soggi had 
not only caused Messer Baldo to change his mind, but 
was also bold and shameless enough to say to Andrea, in 
the presence of Messer Baldo, that he would willingly bet 
any sum of money with him as to who should produce the 
best work in painting, the winner to receive the whole 
sum. 

Andrea, who knew what Niccold could do, though not 
often showing himself to have much spirit, did on that oc- 
casion reply to some purpose, saying, '^ I have here one of 
my young disciples, who has not been long studying our 
art, and if thou hast a mind to bet with him, I will lay 
down the money for him, but with myself thou shalt make 
no wager for any sum whatever, seeing that if I vanquish 
thee, that could not be any addition to my honour, whereas 
if thou shouldest conquer me it must be to my perpetual 
shame/^ Having then told Messer Baldo that he would do 
well to give the work to Niccold, since he would be sure to 
do it in such a manner as would please the people going to 
market, Andrea returned to Florence. 

He then received a commission to paint a picture for 
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Pistoja^* and which was to he placed in a church dedicated 
to the Madonna^ and called Sant' Agnesa, which is situate 
close to the wall of that city, between the old citadel and 
the cathedral. This work was divided into five compart- 
ments, in each of which the master depicted a single figure, 
St. John the Baptist and St. Peter namely, who are placed 
one on each side of the Madonna of Sant' Agnesa, which is 
one of those that work miracles ; with St. Catherine the 
Martyr, St. Agnesa, and St. Margaret : the last named fig- 
ures being so remarkable for their beauty, that they awaken 
astonishment in all who behold them, and are considered to 
be the most graceful and most admirable female figures 
ever painted by this master.''* 

Now, it chanced that Messer Jacopo, a Monk of the 
Senrites, had commanded a woman, whom he had absolved 
from a vow, to cause a figure of Our Lady to be painted 
over the side-door of the Nunziata, which leads into the 
cloister, by way of commutation : meeting with Andrea, 
therefore, the monk told him that having this money to 
spend and there being but little of it, he thought it would 
be well if he, who had already obtained so much reputation 
by the works which he had executed in that place, would 
undertake this also, rather than suffer it to be done by 
others : to which Andrea, who was a sufficiently obliging 
person, replied, that he would do it willingly, being moved 
partly by the persuasions of the Monk, partly by his wish 
for the payment, and partly by his hopes of fame. Shortly 
afterwards, therefore, he commenced the work accordingly, 
and painted a very beautiful Madonna in fresco ; Our Lady 
is seated with the divine Child in her arms, and there is 
also a St. Joseph, who is leaning on a sack, and has his 
eyes fixed on an open book. This work is executed in such 
a manner, the drawing, the grace of the figures, the beauty 

•Thia ii Piaa, not Piifeoja, in the edition of Milaaen. 

^* These very ohftrzning works are stiU in the Cathednl at Pisa, bnt the 
altar-pieoe has been separated into different panels which are now in different 
peiie of the chorch. 
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of colonring^ the life-like animation, and the force of the 
relief 9 are of such perfection, that the picture proves An- 
drea to have far excelled and surpassed all the painters who 
had laboured up to that time ; the painting is of a truth 
80 complete, that it speaks plainly for itself, and does not 
need praise from any other quarter to make it known as a 
most wonderful and extraordinary work.^ 

There was now one story only required to complete the 
pictures in the cloister of the Barefooted Brethren ; where- 
fore Andrea, whose manner had become enlarged from the 
circumstance of his having seen the figures commenced, and 
in part finished by Michelagnolo in the Sacristy of Lorenzo, 
Andrea, I say, resolved to set hand to this work also, where- 
in he gave the ultimate proof of that amelioration just al- 
luded to. The subject chosen was the Birth of San Giovanni 
Battista : ^ the figures are most beautiful, exhibiting much 
greater ability, and being in much finer relief, than those 
which had formerly been executed by Andrea in the same 
place. Among other most admirable figures in this work, 
may be distinguished that of a woman, who is bearing the 
newly-born babe towards the bed wherein is St. Elizabeth, 
and which is also very beautiful : the same may be said of 
Zachariah, who is writing on a piece of paper, which he has 
placed on his knee and is holding with one hand, while he 
inscribes the name of his son with the other ; all which is 
done so naturally, that the figure seems to want nothing but 
the breath itself. Nor less admirable is the figure of an old 

** Thifl is the funoiis Madonna del Sacco^ named from the sack of com upon 
which St. Joseph leans ; it was painted in 152S, and is one of the very few 
works of the sixteenth oentory which oan not only vie with those of Raphael 
and Michelangelo, but which has much of their lofty spirit without being in 
any sense an imitation of either master. In composition it is an especially 
fine decoration^ filling the semicircular space with peculiar felicity. In de- 
sign it is ample and soulptnial ; in color it is a golden brown, which jret pos- 
sesses a grayish silTery quality ; its spiritual charm is a blending of robust grace 
and tenderness. It is one of the most popular of Andrea's works, and is one 
of those compositions which remain in the memory. 

*> It was paid for June 24, 1.526, and is an admirable fresco, although the 
figures are especially oTerburdened with drapery. 
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woman^ who is seated on a slightly elevated stool ; she is 
smiling at the parturition of a mother already so far ad- 
vanced in life as is St. Elizabeth ; her attitude and expres- 
sion exhibiting precisely such an appearance as would be 
made in actual life on the occurrence of a similar event. 

Having finished this work, which is certainly worthy of 
all praise, Andrea del Sarto painted a picture for the Gen- 
eral of Vallombrosa, depicting therein four singularly beau- 
tiful figures, San Giovanni Battista namely, San Giovanni 
Gualberto, founder of the order, San Michele the archangel, 
and the Cardinal San Bernardo, who was a monk of their 
order ; in the midst of these are certain children, which 
could not be more life-like nor more beautiful than they 
are. This picture is now at Vallombrosa, on the summit of 
a rocky mountain, whereon certain of the monks, separated 
from the rest, have made their abode in solitary dwellings 
or cells, almost after the manner of hermits.® 

From Giuliano Scala, Andrea received a commission to 
paint a picture, which was destined to be sent to Serraz- 
zana.® The subject was a Virgin seated, with the Infant 
Christ in her arms, and two other figures in half-length, 
San Celso and Santa Giulia namely : Sant' Onof rio, Santa 
Caterina, San Benedetto, Sant' Antonio of Padua, San 
Piero, and San Marco, also form part of this picture, which 
is esteemed to be fully equal to the other works of our ar- 
tist There was beside a semi-circular painting, prepared 
as the completion of that above described, and destined to 
be placed over it, but this remained in the hands of Giu- 
liano Scala, who retained it as security for a sum of money 
which he had advanced on account of those to whom it 
should have been sent ; the subject of this last-mentioned 
work was the Annunciation, and it is now in the chapel 
belonging to the above-named Giuliano, which is situate 

 

•• It is in the Florentine Academy, and is dated 1588. Of the five predeOa 
panels, foar are in the Academy and one is in private hands. There axe dxmw« 
ings for this work in Vienna and in the Ufflzi 

M It is in the Berlin Gallery, and is dated 1528. 
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near the choir in the principal tribune or apsis of the 
church of the Servites." 

Many years had now elapsed since the monks of San 
Salvi had thought of having any progress made with the 
Last Supper^ which they had commissioned Andrea to paint 
at the time when he executed the work before mentioned, 
that in the arch with the four figures namely. But there 
came at last an Abbot, who was a man of sense and judg- 
ment ; by him therefore it was determined that the Last 
Supper should be completed ; and Andrea, who had long 
before engaged to paint that picture, made no opposition. 
In a few months he set hand to it accordingly, working at 
it as he found himself inclined, and doing one part after 
another, but finishing it at length, and that in such a man- 
ner as to compel the acknowledgment of its excellence from 
all who beheld it. This work is indeed, as it is held to be, 
among the most animated, Whether as regards design or 
colour, ever executed by the hand of our artist, nay, rather 
that could be effected by any hand ; it gives proof of ad- 
mirable facility, and the master has imparted grandeur, 
majesty, and grace, to all the figures, insomuch that I know 
not what to say of this Supper that would not be too little, 
seeing it to be such that all who behold it are struck with 
astonishment. We are therefore not to be surprised if its 
excellence formed the safeguard of the building in the 
siege of Florence, in the year 1529, when that convent was 
suffered to remain standing while the soldiery and spoilers, 
by command of those who were ruling, destroyed all the 
suburbs, demolishing and razing to ti^e ground all the 
monasteries, hospitals, and every other edifice situate with- 
out the walls. They were proceeding in truth to tear down 
a part of the Convent, having already ruined the church 
and Campanile or bell tower of San Ssdvi, and had arrived 
at the Refectory where this Last Supper is ; but when the 
of&cer by whom they were led saw this work, having prob- 



•* It is in the Htti Gallery, and has reoeiyed oertain latar additkni. Xi- 
laneii, Y.i p. 47, note L 
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ably heard people speak of it> he would not pennit so 
wonderful a painting to be destroyed, and, abandoning the 
place, determined that it should be injured no further, 
unless it should be found that nothing short of its total 
destruction would suffice."^ 

For the brotherhood of San Jacopo, called II Nicchio, 
Andrea del Sarto afterwards painted a Banner to be carried 
in their processions ; the subject chosen was San Jacopo, 
who is caressing a boy clothed in the habit of the Flagel- 
lants ; there is also a second boy holding a book in his 
hand, and portrayed in a manner which is very natural and 
graceful.^ He likewise depicted the portrait of an Intend- 
ant of the monks of Vallombrosa, who constantly made 

** The Cenaeolo mm ordered Jnne 15, 1519. It is certainly the only plot- 
ore of the Last Bapper which can be even diatantly compared with that of 
Leonarda The first impression which it makes npon the eonnaisaeur is a 
teehnieal one ; it has a pecnliacly competent and skilful look, to which the 
student of the Renaissanoe is unused. There is here a treatment of color 
which is almost modem, a treatment, that is, of special portions of the color ; 
for instance, the two figures in the upper part of the fresco, figures leaning 
npon a simulated window-ledge have (the half-light of the upper portion of 
the great room may perhaps be accountable for it) a rich luminousness which 
is almost Venetian, and a soft luminousness which ii almost modem French ; 
on the other hand, this criticism must be applied only to the color in detail, 
and not to it as composition of color. It is rather accidental or arbitrary in 
arrangement than composed ; indeed, one may eyen go so far as to say that 
it is badly put together as to color composition ; add to aU this that great 
competency seems to obtain in handling, and that there is a decoratiTe flat- 
ness about the Cenaeoh which almost suggests Tiepolo (although the ohsrscter 
of the work is a whole world removed from this later Venetian artist), and it 
win readily be admitted that we have in it a picture which dilTers surprisingly 
from other wall paintings of the Florentine school It nowhere even ap- 
proaches the spiritual masterliness of Leonardo or his technical subtlety of 
oompoeition, but in it Andrea easily surpasses all the other painters who have 
treated the same subject. The Christ, though far less noble than Leonardo's, 
lacks neither dignity nor suavity ; the hands, truly Italian in the dramatic 
part that they play, are beautiful in drawing and expression, and if they are 
a trifle declamatory, we can hardly blame the artist painting in the davs of 
RaphaePs cartoons for the tapestries, for emphatic gesticulation. Considered 
as a whole, though the Cenaeolo fsUs short of the highest standard, that 
standard in 1519 had become so lofty that a painter even of the second rank 
could be a great master. 

M This picture is in the UffiaL 
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his abode in the country, for the purpose of attending to 
the affairs of his monastery ; the picture was placed be- 
neath an arbour of vines, around which the Intendant had 
arranged shady walks and many oontriyanoes after his own 
fancy, but where it was somewhat exposed to wind and 
weatiier : so it was, nevertheless, that the Intendant, who 
was a friend of Andrea, would have it.*' 

When Andrea had finished this work, he found that cer- 
tain colours and other materials were left remaining, where- 
upon he took up a tile and calling his wife, Lucrezia, he 
said to her, ** Gome hither, wife, and since we have these 
colours left, I will take your portrait, that all may see how 
well you have preserved your good looks even at this time 
of your life, but also that it may be likewise seen to how 
great an extent your features have altered, and how widely 
different this portrait will therefore be from those made at 
an earlier period/' But the woman would not remain still, 
perhaps because she had other things in her head at the 
moment ; and Andrea, as though almost divining that his 
end was near, took a mirror and drew his own portrait on 
that tile instead, executing the same so naturally and to 
such perfection, that one might almost believe him to be 
in life. This portrait is now in the possession of the above- 
named Madonna Lucrezia his wife, who still survives.® 

Andrea likewise painted the portrait of a certain Ganon 
of Pisa who was a very intimate friend of his, and this like- 
ness, which is a very life-like and beautiful one, is still in 
Pisa.® He afterwards commenced the cartoons for the 
paintings with which, by command of the Signoria, the 
balustrades of the Einghiera,® on the Piazza were to be 
decorated ; and herein also he has displayed much fancy 
and power of invention, more particularly in the compart- 

•* It ia almost mmeoenary to wkj thftt this work is losl 

M This is the picture in that room of the UiBsi which is devoted to the 
portraits of painter*. 

>* This work is snpposed to be lost 

M The Ringhifra was a ^reat stone platform on one aide of the Fdano 
Vecchio, especially dcToted to public fonotion^ 
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mentB appropriated to the yarions quarters of the city, and 
in the banners of the Gapetadini,'' which last are sup- 
ported by children ; there are besides ornaments consisting 
of pictnresqne representations of the different virtues, with 
the mountains and most important rivers of the Florentine 
dominions. But this work thus begun, remained incom- 
plete by reason of Andrea's death, as was also the case with 
a picture which he had commenced for the monks of Val- 
lombrosa at their Abbey of Poppi in Casentino, but which 
was all but finished. The subject of the last-mentioned 
work was an Assumption of Our Lady, who is surrounded 
by numerous angels in the forms of children ; San Gio- 
vanni Gualberto, the cardinal San Bernardo, who, as it is 
said, was a monk of their order, Santa Caterina and San 
Fedele are beneath; this picture, unfinished as it is, is 
now in the above-named Abbey of Poppi.** 

There was also a picture, but not of any great size, which, 
when finished, was to have gone to Pisa, and which likewise 
remained incomplete at the death of Andrea." He also left 
a very beautiful picture that was entirely finished, in his 
house at the time of his death, with some others, but the 
first named is now in the possession of Filippo Salviati.** 

It was about this time that Giovanni Battista della Palla, 
having bought up whatever paintings and sculptures of 
merit he could lay his hands on, had despoiled Florence of 

•> Aooording to Bottari this woxd was mad to derignate aa anemblage of 
tha Byndlca or Ooiurola of the Goilda. Tfao Oapitadlni repraaented, aays Mi- 
laneai, tha twanty-one Gailda of Floraiioa. 

M It waa painted 153(^1, and ia in the Pitti Gallery ; for a long note giT- 
ing details, aee Milanaai, V., p. 49, note 6. Mr. Bemhard Berenson^a admi- 
saUe pagea upon Del Sarto ahonld be read in his Italian Faintera of the 
Benaiasanoe ; after high praiaaa of the maater'a great qnalitiea he lamenta the 
fact that Andrea, " by oonatantly aaorifidng, firat epiritnal and then material 
aignifioanoa to pose and draperiea,** aometimea lost ** all feeling for the esen- 
tial in art,** and inatanoea an Aaanmption ia the Pitti aa a apeoial example of 
Andrea*a negleot of tnie aignifioanoa. 

o It ia in the Cathedral of Piaa, and waa finiahed by Sogliaoi. See Mi- 
laneai, V., p. 50, note 1. 

M As Vasari does not mention the aabieot of this piotore it b impossible to 

it. 

m.— 19 
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an infinity of fine works without respect or consideration, 
causing all that he could not get into his possession to be 
copied ; his purpose being to send them to the King of 
France, for whom a series of chambers, decorated in the 
richest manner possible, was then in course of preparation, 
these apartments being more especially to be adorned with 
ornaments of the kind just mentioned. This Giovanni 
Battista was yery desirous that Andrea should return once 
more to the seryice of the French King, and therefore 
caused him to paint two pictures, in one of which the mas- 
ter depicted Abraham, who is on the point of sacrificing 
his son, and that with so much care, that he is judged 
never at any time to have accomplished a work of more 
perfect excellence. In the countenance of the Patriarch 
there is a beautiful expression of that lively faith and stead- 
fast trust which render him wiUing to offer his only son 
without hesitation, and which gives him strength to slay 
the child with his own hand. He is in the act of turning 
his head towards a most beautiful angel, in the form of 
a boy, who appears to be commanding him to hold his 
hand. 

I will not attempt further to describe the attitudes, the 
vestments, and other particulars relating to this figure of 
the Patriarch, since it would not be possible to do justice 
to the subject ; I will therefore only remark that the ten- 
der and beautiful child, Isaac, wholly naked, is seen to be 
trembling with fear of the death prepared for him, and 
almost dead from terror, even without having received any 
blow. The neck of the boy is somewhat coloured by the 
effects of the sun's heat ; but all those parts which during 
the journey of three days may be supposed to have been 
covered with his clothing, are represented as of the most 
delicate fairness. The ram, which is caught in the thorn, 
is exceedingly natural, and the vestments of Isaac, which 
are lying on the ground, seem rather to be real than merely 
painted. There are certain servants also, undraped figures, 
who are guarding an ass, which is browsing near ; with a 
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landscape, which is bo admirably depicted, that the very 
Bcene wherein the event took place could scarcely have been 
more beantif ol, or in any way different from what is there 
beheld. This picture having been parchased on the death 
of Andrea, and when Battista Palla was made prisoner by 
Filippo Strozzi, was presented by the latter to the Signer 
Alphonso DavaloB, Marohese del Yasto, who carried it to 
the island of Ischia, which is near Naples, and where he 
placed it in one of his apartments, together with other 
valuable paintings.'* 

In the second picture, painted, as has been related, by 
command of Battista Palla, with intent to send it into 
France, was depicted a singularly beaittiful figure of Char- 
ity, with three Ghildren. This was bought from the wife 
of Andrea, after his death, by the painter Domenico Conti, 
who ultimately sold it to Niccold Antinori by whom it 
is prized as an admirable performance, which it certain- 
ly is. 

About fhia time the illustriouB Ottaviano de' Medici, 
remarking how greatly Andrea had improved his manner* 
conceived a wish to possess a picture by his hand ; where- 
fore Andrea, who was very anxious to please that noble, to 
whom he felt under great obligations, and by whom men 
of distinguished ability were always favoured ; — ^Andrea, I 
say, moved by these incitements, painted a picture of Our 
Lady for the illustrious Ottaviano. Seated on the earth, 
the Madonna is enjoying the sports of the Infant Christ 
who is riding on her knees, while he turns his head back to 
a little San Oiovanni ; the latter supported by his mother, 
St. Elizabeth, an aged woman, painted in a manner so ad- 
mirable and so natural, that she appears to be alive. Every 
other part of this painting is in like manner executed with 
a power and knowledge of art, a beauty of design, and a 

** Aooording to Dr. H. Jaaitaohik there are two rtpli^e by Andrea him* 
■elf, one in the Prado at Madrid and the other in Dieaden. The latter is the 
more famona, and the aame oritio oondden that it was the one ezeonted for 
Fraooia L The oopj in Lyona ia oonaidered to be a product of Andrea*a 
BChooL 
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caref al delicacy of finish, which render it a work of inde- 
Bcribable excellence. 

When the picture was completed^ Andrea took it to 
Messer Ottaviano, but the city of Florence being at that 
time besieged and surrounded on all sides by its enemies, 
Ottaviano, who was occupied with other matters, excused 
himself, and thanking the artist in the most friendly man- 
ner, told him that he might dispose of his work as he best 
could, seeing that he had himself affairs of so different a 
kind to attend to. Andrea made no other reply than these 
words : *^ The labour was undertaken for you, and to no 
other shall the work belong.'' " Sell it,*' replied Messer 
Ottaviano, " sell it, and use the money, for I know per- 
fectly well what I am talking about.'' But Andrea carried 
the picture back to his house, and notwithstanding all the 
applications that he received for it, which were many, would 
never part with the painting to any one. But when the 
siege was over, and the Medici had returned to Florence, 
he once more took the picture to Messer Ottaviano, who 
then received it most gladly, and, thanking Andrea very 
kindly, paid him double the price of his work.^ . This is 
now in the apartment of his consort Madonna Francesca, 
the sister of the illustrious Salviati, by ^hom the fine works 
in painting, left to her by Messer Ottaviano, are preserved 
and valued as they merit, and who in like manner esteems 
and seeks to retain as her own, the friends who were those 
of her husband. 

Another picture by Andrea, is one almost exactly like 
that of the Charity above named, which he painted for 
Giovanni Borgherini ; it represents the Madonna with the 
Divine Child, to whom an infant St. John, presents a 
globe, to signify the world, and a very beautiful head of 
Joseph.^ 

Kow it happened that Paolo da Terra Bossa had seen the 

^ This piotnre, ezeoated hi 1529, is now in the Pitti Osllerj. 
^ This work is possibly lost, but Hilanesi, V., p. 58, note 21, claims that it 
was for sale in a private ooUection of Florenoe in 1853. 
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sketch for the picture of Abraham about to sacrifice his 
son, and^ being a friend to all painters, he desired to pos- 
sess a work by the hand of its author; he therefore re- 
quested a copy of that painting from Andrea, who complied 
with much willingness, and performed his part in such a 
manner, that the copy in its minuteness is by no means 
inferior to the large originaL Greatly pleased with what 
he had obtained, Paolo inquired the price that he might 
pay for it, fully expecting that the picture would cost him 
what it was indeed worth; but Andrea demanded only 
such a wretched sum, that Paolo felt almost ashamed, and, 
shrugging his shoulders, paid him all he required. This 
work was afterwards sent by Paolo to Naples, and is there 
considered the best and most admirable picture in the 
place." 

During the siege of Florence^ certain leaders of the troops 
had fled the city, with the funds entrusted to them for the 
payment of their men : wherefore Andrea was called on to 
paint the effigies, not of these persons only, but of certain 
other citizens who had departed to join the enemy, on the 
palace of the Signoria, and on the open Piazza. He ac- 
cepted the office accordingly, and said that he would do as 
was required, but, that he might not obtain the appellation 
of Andrea degF Lnpiccati, as Andrea dal Gastagno had 
done, he set about a report that the work was to be exe- 
cuted by one of his disciples, called Bernardo del Buda. 
But a large enclosure having been prepared, he glided 
within this shelter himself, secretly and by night, working 
at those figures with his own hand, and painting them in 
such sort, that they seemed to be there in life and reality, 
rather than in the mere colours of the painter. The sol* 
diers thus exposed were depicted in the Piazza, on the front 
of the old Mercatanzia namely, near the Gondotta, but 
they were covered over with whitewash many yeara since, 
that they might no longer be seen ; the portraits; of* the 



critioi, among whom is Dr. Janitechek, niggMi thaktU«»;il4ihiB 
replica in the Ptada 
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citizens also, which Andrea painted entirely with his own 
hand on the palace of the Podesti, hare in like manner 
been destroyed.* 

In the last years of his life, Andrea lived in mnch fa- 
miliarity with some of those who governed in the Brother- 
hood of San Sebastiano, which has its abode behind the 
monastery of the Servites; he consequently painted for 
that Brotherhood a figure of San Sebastiano in half-length, 
which is so beautiful that it might well have been supposed 
likely to prove the last stroke of a pencil that he was to 
make.^^ The siege of Florence was now at an end, and 
Andrea was in constant expectation of seeing matters take 
a more favourable turn, although he had but little hope of 
success for his attempt, as regarded his re-admission to the 
favour of the French King, seeing that Giovanni Battista 
Palla had even then been taken prisoner. But when Flor- 
ence was filled by the soldiers of the camp, together with 
the stores of food that were then brought in, there came 
certain Lansquenets among the other corps of the soldiery, 
and some of these were infected with the plague ; this 
caused no slight alarm in the city, and the terror thus 
awakened was quickly followed by the pest itself, which 
those troops left behind them. 

Now whether anxiety respecting this misfortune affected 
the health of Andrea, or whether it were that, after the 
want and privations which he had suffered during the siege, 
he had committed some excess in eating ; certain it is, that 
he one day felt seriously ill, and laid himself in his bed as 
one whose doom was pronounced : no remedy was found 
for his disease, nor were many cares bestowed on him, his 
wife withdrawing herself from him as much as she could, 
being moved by her fear of the pest. Thus he died,'" and 

** No trace of them remains ; oertain stndies for some of tbe figniee are in 

the UffizL Milaneai, V., p. 54, note 1, reoorda a payment for theae fignrea 

made to ** Bernardo di Girolamo <fipin<or<." 

>^ This work appears to be lost ; there axe apparently aereral repliche of iL 

>•* He died Jannary 22, 1S31, N. S. Vasari has certainly represented An- 

drea*8 wife in anything bat an amiable light, bat Del Sarto, in the will, made 
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as it is said^ almost without any one being aware of it ; and 
in the same manner was interred with few ceremonies by 
the men of the Barefooted Brotherhood in the chnrch of 
the Seryites, which was near to his house, and where it 
was the custom to bury all who belong to that Brother- 
hoodJ« 

The death of Andrea was a great loss to his native city 
and to the art he practised, seeing that np to the age of 
forty-two, which he had attained, he had continually pro- 
ceeded from one work to another with a constant amelio- 
ration of his manner, insomuch that the longer he had lived, 
the more he would have benefited his art : and much better 
is it to proceed thus, step by step, gradually but surely 
acquiring power, and advancing with a foot which becomes 
evermore stronger and firmer, towards the mastery of all 
difficulties, than to attempt the compulsion of nature and 
genius by sudden efforts. Nor is it to be doubted that 
Andrea, if he had remained in Rome, when he went thither 
to see the works of Baffaello and Michelagnolo, and to ex- 
amine the statues and ruins of that city, — had he then 
remained in Bome, I say, he would without doubt have 
greatly enriched his manner as regarded style of composition, 
and would eventually have attained the power of imparting 
a more elevated character and increased force to his figures, 
which are qualities that have never been perfectly acquired 
by any but those who have been for some time in Bome, 

bat a few years before (1537), epeaks of her with great aflbotion as a diletta 
domina^ and makes an ample proTision for her. Though still handsome she 
remained a widow, and, as Vasari tells ns, while selling Andreses other pict- 
nrea, she retained his portrait of himsell More than thirty years after Del 
Sarto*8 death, when the yonng Jaoopo Ghimenti da Empoli was making some 
studies from the fresooea in the portico of the Annanziata, an old woman on 
her way to mass stopped and spoke to him ; after some talk aboat lus work 
and of the paintings, she told him that she was the model for several of the 
fignxes in them. This was Lnorezia, who had ontliyed the great school of 
Florence, and who still osme to pray in the ohnroh where her husband waa 
buried. She died in 1570. 

iM Andrea was buried under the parement of the presbytery of the Annun- 
data, on the left hand side, and beneath the niohe containing the statue of 
St. Peter (see Biadi, quoted by Milanesi). 
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studying and carefully labouring in presence of the marvels 
therein contained. Andrea del Sarto more particularly had 
received from nature so graceful and soft a manner in de- 
sign, with a mode of colouring so life-like and easy, as well 
in fresco as in oil, that all were firmly persuaded of tbe 
success that must have attended him had he remained in 
Rome ; nay, there are not wanting those who affirm that he 
would in that case, without doubt, have surpassed all the 
artists of his time.^^ 

It is the opinion of some persons that Andrea was pre- 
vented from settling himself in Rome by the discourage- 
ment which the sight of the works executed there, whether 
in sculpture or painting, and ancient as well as modem, 
occasioned him, a feeling that was further increased by tbe 
numerous disciples of Baflaello and other young artists, 
whom he perceived to possess great power in design, and 
saw executing their works with a bold and firm hand which 
knew neither doubt nor difficulty. Ail this, timid as he 
was, deprived Andrea of courage to make trial of himself, 
it caused him to distrust his own powers, and he decided 
that for him it would be better to return to Florence, 
where, recalling with care and reflecting at his leisure on 
all that he had seen, he profited to such a degree that his 
works are, and ever have been, held in the highest estima- 
tion ; nay, what is more, they have been more frequently 
copied and imitated since his death than while he lived ; 
they are highly prized by those who possess them, and all 
who have been willing to sell them have received three 

MS Booohi {BeUegxB de Hrenxe) itotes that Miohelaiigelo said to Raphaal, 
and speaking of Andrea, ** There ii a little man in Florence, who if be wen 
employed apon laoh great worki as have been given to yon, woold make yoa 
■weat" (" Tifarebbe ntdar lafrotUe:') 

" Friend, there^s a oertain sorry little aomb 
Goes np and down oar Florence, none oares how. 
Who, were he aet to plan and execute 
Aa yon are, pricked on by your popes and kings, 
Wonld bring the sweat into that brow of yonrs.^ 

— ROBBBT Bbownino, Andxea del Sartm 
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times as mnch for the work as was paid for it to the artist, 
who never demanded more than a very small prioe. 

Two reasons may be given for the circumstances jnst 
alluded to ; firsts the timidity of disposition^ which, as we 
have said, was natural to Andrea ; and secondly, the fact 
that certain of the masters in wood-work, who at that time 
were most commonly employed to superintend the best 
works in the dwellings of the citizens, would never oblige 
their friends by giving Andrea any work to execute, unless 
they knew that he was at the time in very great need of 
money, when he would content himself with the meanest 
price. Be this as it may, these things do not deprive his 
paintings of their value, nor prevent them from being, as 
they are, most admirable. Nor do they affect the estima- 
tion in which they are held ; very great account is made of 
them, and very deservedly, seeing that Andrea was certainly 
one of the greatest and best masters that the world has yet 
seen. 

There are many drawings by Andrea del Sarto in our 
book, which are good, but that of the picture which he 
painted at Poggio may be particularly remarked, seeing that 
it is perfectly beautiful. The subject, as will be remem- 
bered, is the Presentation to Gsesar, of Tribute, consisting 
of all sorts of animals brought from the East. This draw- 
ing, which is in chiaroscuro, and a truly admirable work, 
is perhaps the most finished design ever executed by An- 
drea del Sarto ; for when he drew the different objects from 
nature which he proposed to use in his works; it was his 
custom for the most part to sketch them but very slightly, 
since these few memoranda sufficed him, although, when 
the object in question was executed in the painting, he 
completed it to the utmost perfection. His drawings, 
therefore, were rather used as memorials to remind him of 
what he had seen, than as copies, to be imitated exactly for 
the representations depicted in his work. 

The number of Andrea del Sarto's disciples was very 
great, but they did not all pursue the same course of studies 
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under his guidance^ since some remained a shorter^ and 
others a longer time with him ; those who left him doing 
so not by his fault, but by that of his wife, who, refusing to 
pay due regard to any one, had respect to nothing but her 
own will ; she treated all, therefore, with an arrogance of 
demeanour by which each was in turn offended. Among 
these disciples, then,«were Jacopo da Pontormo and Andrea 
Sguazzella, the latter of whom remained constant to the 
manner of his master. By him there is a palace in France, 
at a short distance from Paris namely, which is very much 
extolled ; Solosmeo, Pier Francesco di Jacopo di Sandro, 
who painted three pictures in the church of Santa Spirito, 
and Francesco Salviati, were likewise of the number, as 
was Giorgio Vasari, of Arezzo, a companion of Salviati, al- 
though he did not remain long with Andrea. The Floren- 
tine, Jacopo del Oonte, was also one of Andrea's disciples, 
and that IN'annoccio, who is now in France, and in high cred- 
it with the Cardinal de Toumon, was another. 

Jacopo, called Jacone, was not only the disciple but the 
friend of Andrea, of whose manner he was a zealous imita- 
tor. His master constantly availed himself of his assistance, 
even to the day of his death, as may be perceived in all his 
works, but more particularly in that executed for the Ga- 
valiere Buondelmonti, on the Piazza of Santa Trinity. 

The drawings of Andrea del Sarto, and other possessions 
relating to art which he left at his death, were inherited by 
Domenico Conti, who did not make any very distinguished 
progress in the art of painting. He is said to have been 
robbed one night of all the designs, cartoons, and other 
things which had belonged to Andrea ; and this was done, 
as it is believed, by some who belonged to the same voca- 
tion, but who those persons were has never been discov- 
ered. 

IN'ow this Domenico was not ungrateful for the benefits 
which he had received from his master, and being anxious, 
after his death, to render him all the honours which he had 
merited, he prevailed on Baffaello da Monte Lupo to make 
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him a tolerably handsome monument in marble, which was 
built into the wall of the church of the Servites, with the 
following inscription, written by the very learned Messer 
Piero Yettori, who was then very young : — 



AMDBMM. BABTIO 
▲DMIRABILUL IMOSMII. FIOTOBI 

▲a TBTBBIBU8. JLUB 

OMIVIUM. lUDIOia COMPARAHDO 

DOMimOnS. OOMTW. DISCIPULUB. 

FBO. LAB0BIBU8. IM. SB. IHSTITUBMIXX SUSOIPTUI 

GBATO. ANIMO. P06UIT 

TZXIT. ANH. ZLIL* OB ANN. UDXXJL 

But no long time after the erection of this monument, 
certain of the citizens who were superintendents of works 
in that church, acting in ignorance rather than as being the 
enemies of great names or honoured memories, and being 
displeased that the tablet had been erected without their 
permission, proceeded in such sort that it was removed from 
its position, nor has it as yet been put up in any other 
place. And herein it may be that fortune designed to 
teach us that the influences of the fates are powerful, not 
only over our lives, but even on our memory after death. 
The works and the name of Andrea shall nevertheless long 
continue to live, in despite of them ; nay, these my writings 
shall, as I hope, preserve the remembrance of them through 
many centuries.^ *■ 

*Thii date doei not tally with the facta. 

*** There are niany portraits of Andrea by himself painted at different agee. 
Two of these portnits are in the UflBsi, two in the Pitti, and a fine one is said 
to be in the possession of the Miarahese Oampana. 

>** In the Tnsoan or Tosoo-Roman Sohool, Andrea del Sarto oomes imme- 
diately after Leonardo, Michelangelo, and Raphael. He was a great dranghts- 
man, the best oolorist among the Tnsoana, an accomplished chiaroscurist ; 
like Raphael he was intensely asdmilatlTe, bnt possessed a personality which 
inTariably made itself felt through and beyond this assimilativeness. We see 
the inflnenoe of Raphael and of IVa Bartolommeo in Andrea's compositions, 
of DQrer in a few of his figures, bnt above all, of Leonardo and Michelangelo, 
and yet in aU his work, as with Raphael, the artist himself is erer present 
He haa been called Andrea uruta ermri^ which is praise that implies a want 
of Han, and which tooohea the core of any analyaia of his faoltsi We are 
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We conclade, ihen^ with the opinion, that if Andrea dis- 
played no great elevation of mind in the actions of his life, 

oonsUatly told thai he is the painter who stope just ehort of perfect fnlfil- 
ment ; this, in othei wordU, meana that he lived in an age which demanded not 
only a complete technical equipment bat alio gxeat ipixitnal gifts, which 
latter gifts, as understood in the highest sense, Andrea lacked. No earlier 
epoch had been so exacting, but in the first years of the sixteenth oentory all 
the problems had been resolved, and the Florentines coonted among their 
artists two men, Leonardo da Vind and Michelangelo Baonarotti, who could 
not only perform nearly CTerything that drawing and oompoutum might 
compass^ but who added to this t<eohnioal oapacity at once a subtlety end 
a grandeur unapproaohed by other TuscansL Next after these great men, 
and after Bapbael Sansio, came Fra Bartolommeo and Andrea del Ssrta 
With the former all other artistic considerations gradually gave wi^ to the 
research after monumental composition and elevation. Andrea in many note- 
worthy instances followed Bartolommeo in the study of composition, but 
never, for the sake of the latter, sacrificed his drawing or color. 

Like Leonardo, Michelangelo, Baphael, he was in assured possession of a 
complete technical equipment, and in studying Andrea^a works we can per- 
haps more readily and easily estimate the technical progress made by the early 
aixteenth over the late fifteenth-century than even in the consideration of 
the achievement of the three greater masters, since with Andrea we are not 
dallied by such an overmastering personality- That the artistic petsonality 
of Andrea was not a weak one, in spite of what has been said about his lack 
of will, may be aeen in his earlier works and in the best of his later ones. As 
a draughtsman he was skilful beyond any of his Florentine contemporaries 
save Michelangelo and Leonardo ; his drawings are astonishingly modem ; 
some of those in the Louvre might almost be by a contemporaneous artist^ 
whereas no drawing of, for instance, Botticelli, Signorelli, Mant>egna> €Hur- 
landajo, could possibly be mistaken for one of our own day. Great emphasis 
has been laid by most art historians upon Andreses color, and yet he was 
rather a harmonist than a colorist ; Florence did not produce artists who 
felt color ; Fra Bartolommeo after his visit to Venice brought back some of 
the reflection of the lagunes upon his oanTases, and Andrea did still better, 
for he avoided Bartolommeo^s Uack shadows, but no quality in the pictures 
of the old masters is so uncertain as the color quality, because time has 
affected and restorers have altered the original appearance of the oil-paint- 
ings and frescoes until we can be certain of nothing. It has been said that in 
his best work Andrea equalled the color of the Venetians ; but it would be 
hard to sustain this statement; Del Barto shone especially as freMcanU^ and 
the Venetians have left us Uttle fresco work to Judge them by. His frescoes 
were silvery rather than rich (indeed this silvery quality is in the nature of 
good fresco) ; they were dear, harmonious, and astonishingly free from the 
heaviness that comes with overpainting ; that is to say, in Andrea^s works the 
artist has been peculiarly happy in securing the luminous quality which the 
white plaster obtains for a fresco where there has been but a single sweeping 
painting with no a atceo retouches. In his eanvaui Andrea is hannonious, 
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and contented himself with little, yet> it is not to he denied, 
that he manifested considerable elevation of genius in his 

and there u iometim€B even a oortain golcUn sirength of tone; but on the 
whole, if we oompaie Andieft'e easel piotarea with the richeet Venetian oolor, 
there ia the nme differenoe whioh eziata between a note vibrating olearly and 
deeply and the same note slightly mnffied. Aa a oompoaer with oolor Andrea 
waa Hi leu akilfnl than in the handling of the oolora themaeWet ; indeed 
in a broad way it may be aaid that to eompo§e with color never ooonrred to 
the Tnaoana at all. In the Cenaeolo of San Balvi the oolora are spotted about 
rather arbitracily, although in the upper part of the piotuze the riohneas and 
softness are admirable and approach the Venetians more nearly than doea 
anything else in del Sarto's work. The frescoes of the Annunaiata and some 
of his altar-pieoea are pleasing and pretty in oolor rather than fine ; at the 
best they may be called charming. It is doubtful whether any man who 
was a great natural ooloriat would have been content to do hia most impor- 
tant work, the decoration of the cloister of the Scalzo, in monochrome. Yet 
it must be admitted that he easily led all the Tnaoana in comprehenaion and 
handling of oolor. 

Aa a composer by line and masa Andrea waa formal at timea in ona 
or two of the frescoes of the Annunziata, academic in several of the Soalio 
frescoes where he followed Fra Bartolonuneo aa to distribution, and waa 
Btrongly influenced by Leonardo in the composition of some of his altar- 
pieces. One of his especial idiosyncrasiea waa the overloading of his figures 
with draperies ; some of the latter were admirably studied, but on the whole 
not only Andrea, but his friends and scholars, Frandabigio and Pontormo, 
hampered, and as it were tripped up, the dramatio action of their pioturea by 
this voluminous swathing of the actora. 

Del Sarto was also a portrait-painter, leaving a whole aeries of remarkable 
portraita of himself, and yet in his altar-pieces and decorative paintings ho 
preferred, wherever it was possible, to use but one type, that of his wi^ In 
the treatment of thia type he waa very unequal; aometimes it is heavy and 
coarse, sometimes it is noble, aa with his Madonna of the Harpies, and it ia 
especially faaninating where LaoreKia poaed for him as a St. Michael or SL 
George. 

In hia I^st Supper, at San Salvi, there ia so much of a certain competency 
and workmanlike skilfulness of handling that Andrea beoomea perhaps the 
first Italian, and surely the first Florentine, of whom we may say that hia 
technique was dwer. Thia olevemeas, which compels our admiration in 
del Sarto*a more fortunate momenta, at other times leads him to the faeUi» 
deacenms ; in many a great altar picture his possession of artistic richee gives 
us a ahook of pleasure, soon followed by the sense of hia misuse of this same 
possession ; in such cases his types lack characteriattion, his groups are ove^ 
facile in coxApodtion, and even his famous " silvery ** color looks as if chalk 
and water had been poured into it, so that we feel him to be for the time but 
a ^^ grand homme en robe de ehambre^*^ wearing his art only too easily. 

His life appears to have been a triple tragedy from the active hindrance of 
hia wife*B character, from the weakness of his own, and from the fact that he 
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art, or that he gave proof of infinite promptitude and ability 
in every kind of labour connected therewith ; nor will any 
refuse to admit, that his works form a rich ornament to 
every place wherein they are found ; nay, more, it is most 
certain that he conferred great benefits on his contempo* 
raries in art, by the examples he left them in manner, de- 
sign, and colouring ; his works exhibiting fewer errors than 
those of any other Florentine ; seeing that Andrea, as I 
have said before, understood the management of light and 
shade most perfectly, causing the objects depicted to take 
their due degree of prominence, or to retire within the 
shadows, with infinite ability, and painting his pictures 
with the utmost grace and animation. He likewise taught 
the method of working in fresco with perfect harmony, 
and without much retouching a secco, which causes all his 
pictures in that manner to appear as if they were executed 
in a day ; wherefore this master may serve as an example to 
the Tuscan artists on all occasions. He is entitled to the 
highest praise among the most eminent of their number, 
and well merits to receive the palm of honour. 

came either just too soon or too late at a time when the greatest rewazdi fell 
natnraUy to three men who po oBcw i o d exactly the one high spiritaai quality 
wluch was denied to Andiea. NeTerthelesa he was among the greatest of the 
Italian masters, and his special glory is, that living at a time when all Tus- 
cany was ovenhadowed by Michelangelo and Raphael, and aU Lombardy by 
Leonardo, he should have accomplished works which were permeated with 
the spirit of his time, which showed the inflnenoe of aU the greatest men of 
his epoch, yet which were also strictly personal to him, Andrea del Barto, and 
whidi were masterpiecesb For there is in his pictores, even when all mental 
reservations sie made, all adverse critloism accepted, a certain intangible 
seduction that gives them an enduring claim upon our artistic sympathies. 
All students of del Barto feel the potency of tiiis spell, which Paul Hants 
attempted to define when he wrote ** Andxea has the despotism of ohann.'* 
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TIAN PAINTEES 

[Bom 1480 ? died 152& Born 1480; died 1544?] 

BiBLiOGBAPHT.— For Palmjl: A. Rosenberg, Pahna VecehiOy in the 
Dohme Series of Kunst und KUnttUr des AtUtelalten und der NewuU. Blia 
Fornoni, 11 Oognome e lapatria di Palma Vecchio, Arte e Storia^ Heptem- 
ber 5f 1888. Pasino Looatelli, Noiizie itUorno a Oiaeomo Palma U Vecehio 
tdaUetue PiUure^ Berguno, 1800. The Magazine of Art, April, ISOa Gio- 
Tanni MorelU, Italian Painters, London, IQ&H. Bemhaxd Berenson, The 
Venetian Painters of the Benaissanoe, New York, 1804 (containing a oat- 
aiogne of Palmare works). 

Fob Lotto : Hugo von Tichndi, Lorenz Lotto in den Afarken^ Repertory 
ivmfur Kunaiwieteneehqft^ Vol U., 1879. W. Bode, Gazette dee Beaux 
Arts, 1880, y oL IL, p. 618. Gastavo Friszoni Lorenzo Lotto im 8tadtinehen 
JfueeHvn zu JfaUand und in der Dreedner Oalerie, Zeitechr\ft fur BUdende 
Xunet^ neue Folge, L, p. 1. Pasino Looatelli, / Dipinti di Lorenzo Lotto 
neiP Oratorio Suardiy Bergamo. 1891. Gost. Bampo, II Teetamento di 
Lorenzo Lotto, Archivio Veneto, Vol. XXXIV., and other doonments pub- 
lished in Vol. XXXn., p. 169, of the sjune periodical Gnstavo Friszoni, 
Oiomale di Srudizione Artietiea, Vol. IV., Pemgia,'and r Archiuio Storieo 
deir ArU, 1802, pp. 16, 17. G. Annibaldi, Nuova Riviata Mieena, July, 189& 
TAbro d^ Oonti di Lorenzo Lotto, 1S88-56. This acoonnt-book was first 
noticed and in part translated, that is to say deciphered and copied, by Dr. 
Goido Leri ; after his death the translation was completed and was published 
at the expense of the goyemment in Le Oalterie Ndzionali lUdiane, Anno 
L, Rome, 1894. Certain portions taken from this Codex yrwe copied and pnb* 
Hahed (before the entire publication was effected) by Sig. Pietro Gianuizzi, 
in the Nitova Riointa Mizena (Kos. 3, 4, 5 and 6), Aroeyia, 1894. Mazy 
Logan, Lorenzo Lotto, Gazette dee Beaux Ariz, 189S, p. 861. Bomhaid Beren- 
son, Lorenzo Lotto, An Essay in OonstmotiTe Criticism, New York, 180S, 
(this monograph is the latest and most important work upon the subject, 
with a great number of excellent reproductions and a descriptive analysis of 
the painter's pictures. The notes in the accompanying life are largely taken 
from Mr. Berenson*s monograph). £mile Michel, Lee Portraits de Lorenzo 
Lotto, Gazette des Beaux ArtSy third period, Vol. XV., January, 1896. 

SO powerful is the effect of excellence in art, even though 
displayed in one sole work, or in two only, or how- 
ever few these may be, that if they be perfect in their 
kind, artists and judges are compelled to extol them, while 
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writers are in like manner constrained to celebrate their 
praises, and to exalt the master who has produced them. 
And this we are ourselyes about to do, in the case of the 
Venetian Palma,^ who, although not particularly remark- 
able, or to be accounted among those of the first excellence 
in painting, did nevertheless complete his works with much 
care and exactitude. He was so zei^ous in his endeavours, 
and so patient in his endurance of labour, that his paint- 
ings, if not all good, have at least a portion of good, seeing 
that they present a very faithful imitation of life and nat- 
ural forms. 
The works of Palma are more to be commended for the 



> Jaoopo d' Antonio Palma was bom abont 1480, apparently at 
near Bergamo. His family name aeema to have been NigiettL He was oalled 
** Palma Vecchio** (Palma, the old, or elder), to distrngnifth him from his 
grand-nephew Pahna Giorine (the yonng^ or younger). The Venetians daimed 
him as a native of their town, and V asari aooepted their olaim ; bat later 
criticism has decided as above in favor of his Bergamasqae origin. Morelli, 
who states that no genuine picture by Palma has yet been found to bear sig- 
nature or date, nys that Jaoopo was Venetian as a painter^ and Venetianised- 
Bergamasqne as an artist, since his pictures to the last kept something of the 
rude, grave chancter proper to his mountain province. 

Modem critics have differed seriously as to Palma's chronological place, and 
regarding his importance as a factor in the development of Venetian art 
Messrs. Crowe and Cavalcaselle believe that he was bom before 1480, and 
accredit him with a very lax^^ share in the growth of the later and greater art 
of Venice, and in influencing Titian and Giorgione. MoreUi declares that no 
evidence supxwrtsany such theory, and believes Palma to be a follower rather 
than an initiator. As to Palma^s masters, Ridolfi conjectures that the 
painter leamt much from Titian. Possibly he worked under Bellini. MoreUi 
believes that both Fk!ma and Lotto studied Giorgione^s works, and that 
Palma was influenced by Lotto rather than Lotto by Palma ; other critics 
directly reverse this theory. The most important difference entertained re- 
garding Palma is undoubtedly the one mentioned above as having existed 
between Morelli and Mepsrs. Crowe and Cavalcaselle, since the latter would 
make Jaoopo a sharer with Gioigione and Titian in ** modernizing and re- 
generating Venetian art,*' and a man whose influence was felt in every *' city 
of any pretensions ** between Piedmont and Trieste. A Madonna by Palma, 
in the collection of the Due d*Aumale, bears a signed carteUino with a date, 
which oertain critics lead as MD. Morelli believes this date to be a late 
forgery. If the date, on the contrary, is authentic, Messrs. Crowe and 
Cavalcaselle may be right in claiming for Palma seniority over Titian and 
Giorgione ; if the drte is false, Morelli is presumably right in ^hi«Wi«g that 
undue influence has been accorded to Palma. 
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harmony and softness of their colonring, and for the pa* 
tience with which they are executed^ than for any great 
force of design, for he did certainly handle the coloars 
with infinite grace, and with the utmost delicacy. Ex- 
amples of this may be seen in many pictures and portraits 
which he painted for different gentiemen of Venice, but of 
these I do not make further mention, proposing to confine 
myself to the enumeration of some few pictures, and of 
one head, which are by all considered most admirable, nay, 
divine. One of these pictures our artist painted in Sanf 
Antonio in Venice, near the Gastello ; ' and there is another 
in the church of Sant' Elena, which is near the Lido, 
where the monks of Monte Oliveto have their monastery. 
In this last, which is at the high altar of the church, is an 
Adoration of the Magi. The number of figures in this 
work is very large, and among them are some heads, which 
are truly worthy of praise, as also are the draperies with 
which the figures are clothed, and which exhibit a rich 
and ample fiow of the folds.' 

For the altar of the Bombardieri, in the church of Santa 
Maria Formosa, Palma executed a figure of Santa Barbara, 
the size of life : two smaller figures are beside hef , a San 
Sebastian and Sanf Antonio namely, but the Santa Bar- 
bara is one of the best figures ever produced by this painter.^ 

* Thifl piotnre k lost. Aooording to Bosohini it vepreiented th« Marriage 
of the Vizgin. 

* This IB one of Palmare latest worka, ordered July 8, 1605. Bee Ifilaneii, 
v., p. 244, note 2, and i» now in the Brera at Milan. Morelli belieree it to 
have been finished by Oariani Bee Italian Painters, Mnnieh and Dresden 
Galleries. 

* The saint waa the patron of the gnnnera This is one of the finest pict- 
ures in Venioe, at the sides are Baints A.nthony and Bebastian, Saints 
John Baptist and Dominio, abore in a lunetU iahPietd; the painting is 
still in iitu. The Saint Barbara has not much facial beauty, but it is bard 
to imagine anything more robust, but which at the same time is neither heavy 
nor rugged. The oolor is in a magnificent scale of reds as deep and vibrating 
as an organ tone, while mass and line are at once simple yet completely dec> 
orative. In the gallery of Dresden is a piotnre called the Three Sisters, 
painted in the so-oalled blonde manner of Palroa, and representing three 
women all Tory much alike in features, and which, like tiie St. Barbara^ 

HL— 20 
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In the church of San Mose, which is near the Piazza San 
Marco^ this artist also painted a picture. It represents 
Our Lady in the air, with San OioTanni at her feet.* Palma 
likewise painted an exceedingly beautiful historical work 
for the Chamber wherein the members of the Scuola.,* or 
Brotherhood of San Marco, are wont to assemble, and which 
is situate on the Piazza of San Oiovanni-e-Paolo. This he 
did in emulation of those which had before been produced 
there by Gian Bellino, Giovanni Mansuchi,* and other 
painters. In this work, the artist has presented a barque, 
wherein the body of San Marco is in course of being con- 
veyed to Venice ; ^ and here he has depicted the sea in a 
fearful state of tempest, with ships tossed and driven to- 
gether by the fury of the winds and waves. All these are 
treated with great judgment, and give evidence of the most 
thoughtful care. The same may be said of a group of fig- 
ures in the air, and of demons in various forms, who are 
blowing against the ships in the manner of winds. The 
barques, meanwhile, impelled by the oars, are labouring in 
various positions to break through or overpass the opposing 
and towering waves, but are on the very point of being 
submerged. 

were aaid to have been portraitfl of YioUnte, tiie d«ighter of Che artift It 
does not, howerer, appear that Palma ever had a danghter, and the Violante, 
ia perhaps a farnrite model, perhaps merely the realization of a type peculiarly 
■ympathetio to Ptdma'i artistic temperament. The picture of the ** Bisteri " 
was cited by Jaoopo MoieUi*s Ananimo as having been in the Caaa Contuini 
of Venice. 

* Mansnchi is corrected to Hansneti by Milaneai, V., pi 945, note 9L 

* This work has been destroyed. 

* Since 1815 the Seuola has been nsed as a hospital 

* Vasari is mistaken as to the sabject of this work aa well as to its anthot 
The three saints — Mark, Nicholas, and Gtoorge — are exordsing the demons who 
ace raising the storm. Many old authors follow Vasari in attributing this 
pictare to Palma. Zanetti gives it to Oiorgione, Francesco Zanotto believes 
that it was damaged by the fire which took place in the Sonola di San Maroo 
and was entirely repainted by Paris Bordone. Layard concurs in the belief 
of Zanotto. Mr. Berenson says, ** finished by Bordone, probably begun by 
Oiorgione," and under any circumstance the work has been subjected to so 
many repaintings and restorations that yery Uttle if any of th* original nr- 
fMM is preserved. 
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This work^ to say the tnith of it at a word, is of such 
merit, and so beautif al, that it seems impossible to conceiye 
that pencil and coloar, however excellent the hand employ- 
ing them, conld express any thing more exactly like the 
reality, or more natural, than is this picture ; the fury of 
the waves is exhibited in all its terrors, as are the strength 
and dexterity of the men engaged with them, with the 
movement of the waves, the lightnings and gleaming fires 
of heaven, the water broken by the oars, and the bending 
of these last as they encounter the wave or as they yield to 
the force of the rowers. What more ? I, for my part, do 
not remember to have seen a more fearful picture than this 
is, since the whole scene is so truly rendered ; the inven- 
tion, the drawing, the colouring, is each so carefully at- 
tended to, and all are so effectively portrayed, that the 
picture appears to quiver, as it might do, if all therein rep- 
resented were reality. In a word, Jacopo Palma deserves 
the highest commendation for this work, and well merits 
to be numbered among those who may be called masters of 
the art, and who possess the faculty of giving expression in 
painting to their most recondite thoughts. 

Now it sometimes happens, that in the treatment of 
these difficult subjects, the painter will throw off the first 
sketch of his work, as if moved by an inspiration, so to 
speak, thus producing a good and bold commencement ; 
but this promise is then found to remain unfulfilled at the 
completion, and the effect attributable to that first fire is 
seen to have disappeared. And this occurs most commonly, 
because in finishing his work, the artist sometimes considers 
the separate parts, rather than the whole of that which he 
has in hand, and thus suffering his spirit to become cold, 
he loses the force of his powers. But Jacopo on the con- 
trary kept himself always well and firmly to his purpose, 
bringing his first thought and intention by due degrees to 
its perfection, and for this he then was and ever will be 
very highly extolled. 

But although the works of this master are numerous^ 
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and all merit to be held in esteem^ yet the best of all and a 
very sarprising production^ is without donbt the portrait 
of himself, which he took with the assistance of a mirror ; 
he is clothed in a robe of cameFs hair, and there are locks 
of hair hanging about his head, which are so natural that 
better could not possibly be imagined. In this particular 
work the genius of Palma produced so admirable an effect, 
that the result was a performance of astonishing perfection 
and singular beauty, as all agree in afBrming, this picture 
being presented to public yiew almost every year at the 
Festival of the Ascension. Nor is it without reason that 
the work is thus praised and celebrated, seeing that whether 
we consider the design, art, colouring, or, in short, the 
whole and every part, all is perfection, surpassing any work 
whatever that had been executed by any Venetian painter 
up to that time. Among other things to be observed in 
this portrait, is a living glance and turning of the eyes, 
exhibited in such a manner that Leonardo da Vinci and 
Michelagnolo Buonarroti could have produced nothing 
better. Of the grace, the dignity, and the many other ex- 
cellencies to be remarked in this portrait, I think it better 
to remain silent, since it is not possible to say so much of 
its merits but that it shall still deserve more.^ 

And now, had Fate permitted that Palma should have 
departed this life on the completion of that work, he alone 
would have borne off the crown, and have retained the 

• A canvM in the Mmiioli GaUeiy, formerly called • portnit of Gioxgione 
by himself, oorreeponcbi to the dewaription of this picture, and was identified 
with it by Mundler. Meesrs. Crowe and Cayalcaaelle, and Looatelli of Ber- 
gamo, accepted this attribution. Morelli (Italian Painten, IL, p. 16) gives 
a reproduction of the portrait and considers it to be by Cariani ; he admits 
that the drawing and modelling suggest Palma rather than any other Vene- 
tian, bat he thinks that the pose and spirit of the work, the almost defiant 
expression, could not have come from a man who (as was the case with Fahna) 
made a wine-seller and a fmiterer the ezeontors of his will The eminent 
critic is yeiy possibly right in his attribution, but the reason by which he 
upholds his theory ia not oonyinoing. In reference to this picture see Lo- 
cateUi, Noiizie inUtmo a Giacomo Falma U FtfocMa 9d aU$ 9ue pitturg, 
Bergamo, 1890. 
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reputation of haying surpassed all those whom we now cele- 
brate as onr greatest and most divine masters ; bat the 
further duration of his life giving occasion to other produc* 
tionsy became to him the cause of deterioration^ since^ not 
maintaining himself at the point to which he had attained, 
all that he had previously acquired gradually diminished, 
and he sank from the position which he had, on the con- 
trary, been confidently expected even further to improve 
and exalt. Finally, being satisfied with the fact that one 
or two well-executed works partly exonerated him from the 
censures which others had brought on his name, Jacopo 
Palma died* at Venice, in the forty-eighth year of his 
age.** 

* Palma died ia 1588 ; a doooment oontaining hu will was diaoorered and 
pablished in the JRaeeoUa Vetuta^ Ditpenaa^ IL, March, 1866. Bee MoreUi, 
Italian Paintera, IL, p. 30, note. 

10 Jacopo Palma cannot be placed beiide the gianta of later Venetian art, 
Giorgione, Titian, Tintoretto, Veronese ; bnt he stands in the forefiront of 
the second rank, and is so thoronghly a Venetian master, though Bergamasqno 
by birth, that his pictures have been constantly, and still are, mistaken for 
the work of Titian. In at least one altar-piece, the Saint Barbara in Santa 
Maria Formosa of Venice, he has left a picture which for completeness, dig- 
nity, decoratiye feeling, and depth of color may be ranked with the great 
masterpieces of the school The &ot that his pictures have not infrequently 
passed under the name of Titian has probably helped to disperse them 
throughout the European capitals ; his canvases are to be found rather out of 
than in Venice (where there are, however, some eight works still remaining). 
Mesam. Crowe and OavalcaseUe give a long list of Palmare pictures in their 
History of PainMng in North Italy. Morelli contests some of their attribu- 
tions, and thinks there may be about sixty-four genuine Palmas in existence, 
among which some thirty are in Italy. Mr. Berenson (Venetian Painters of 
the Renaissance, pp. 100, 110), catalogues forty-eight pictures as by Palma. 
Critics assign three manners to Jacopo— the Bdlinesque (see the Adam and 
Eve, Brunswick Gallery), the Gioigioneaqne (see the Santa Barbara in S. M. 
Formosa at Venice), and the so-called *^ blonde manner'* (see the Three Sis- 
ters in the Dresden Gallery). The gallery of Vienna has four portraits of 
women as well as several other works by Palma ; Dresden has five pictures ; 
Rome and Berlin have each several examples, and the artist is also repre-. 
sented in Bergamo, Fkxrenee, Milan, Genoa, Naples, Paris, London, Cambridge,, 
Hampton Court, Munich, and Brunswick. MoreUi, Italian Painters, L, p« 
996, says that not one of the four pictures ascribed to Palma in the Pitti ia^ 
genuine, and that only one (out of five) in the UflSzi can be called his, namely, 
the *'ooaise-looking Judith,*' No. 610. This critic attributes to Palma the s^. 
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A friend and companion of Palma was the Venetian 
painter Lorenzo Lotto/^ who had imitated the manner of 
the Bellini for a time^^^ and had afterwards attached himself 
to the manner of Oiorgione^ as may be seen from the nn- 
merous pictures and portraits by his hand in the houses of 
the Venetian gentry. In the house of Andrea Odoni '* is a 
portrait of the latter by Lorenzo, a very beautiful thing ; 
and in the house of the Florentine Tommaso da Empoli 
there is the Birth of Christ, the time chosen being nighty 
which is a work of admirable beauty. In this picture is 
particularly to be remarked, that the splendour of Christ is 
made to illuminate the whole in a very fine manner. The 
Madonna is kneeling ; and in a whole-length figure, repre- 
sented in the act of adoring the Infant Saviour, is the por- 
trait of M. Marco Loredano.^^ For the Carmelite Monks, 
Lorenzo Lotto painted a picture of St. Nicholas appearing in 
the air in his episcopal robes, and attended by three Angels : 
at his feet are Santa Lucia and San Giovanni, above them 
are clouds, and* beneath is a very beautiful landscape, with 
many small figures and animals ; on one side is St. George 
in combat with the Dragon, at a short distance is seen the 

oalled Bella di l%ziano, of the Sciarr»-Oolonna Gallery, Borne, a lomewliat 
dmilar head in the Poldi-PezsoU ooUection of Milan, and a female head in 
Berlin. Morelli calls the Santa Oorweraazione of Naplea one of Palma^i mtmi 
beautiful easel piotuxes, and sajs it is worthy to rank with his picture in the 
Loavre. 

» Mr. Bemhard Berenson, Zoretuo Lotto^ p. 1, says that Dr. Gnstaro Bam- 
po has pro?ed conolnsiyely, Archivio Veiuto^ VoL XXXIX, p< 109* that 
Lotto was bom in Venice, and in the year 1480. His name was Lorenio di 
Tommaso Lotta 

** Mesras. Crowe and Gayalcaselle accept Vasari's statement that Giovanni 
BelUni was Lotto*s master. Morelli admits the attribution largely because, 
says Mr. Berenson, that critic had *^ a Tague hypothesis *^ that AlYise ViTarini 
and Oima da Conegliano had both been foremen in Bellini^s atelier. Mr. Ber- 
enson wiU not believe that Alvise, a Muranese and a natural rival of BeUini, 
could have been a foreman in his shop, and with many arguments, illustrated 
by numerous reproductions of pictures (see his Lorenzo Lotto^ New York, 
1895), Mr. Berenson insists that Lotto was a pupil of Alvise Vivarini, not of 
Bellini, and that he distinctly showed the influence of Alvise. 

" This portrait is now at Hampton Court. It is dated 1537^ 

>« These works are lost. 
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Damsel,^ with a city, and part of the eea-coast.'* For the 
chapel of SanV Antonino, Archbishop of Florence, in the 
church of San Oiovanni-e-Paolo, Lorenzo painted a picture 
of the aboTC-named Saint, seated with two ministering 
priests near him, and a vast crowd of people beneath. ^^ 

While this artist was still joang and followed partly the 
manner of the Bellini, partly that of Oiorgione, he painted 
the picture of the High Altar for the church of San Domen- 
ico, at Bicanati.^ This work is divided into six compart- 
ments : in that of the centre is Our Lady, with the Diyine 
Child in her arms, she is presenting the Habit of his Order^ 
by the hands of an angel, to San Domenico, who is kneeling 
before : here also are two Children, one of whom is sound- 
ing a lute, the other a rebeck : in the second picture are the 
Popes Sant' Urban and San Oregorio : ^ and in the third is 
St. Thomas Aquinas with another Saint, who was a Bishop 
of Bicanati.^ Above these three pictures are the other 
three ; that of the centre, the one over the Madonna namely, 
representing our Saviour Christ, dead and supported by an 
Angel, with the Virgin Mother, who kisses the arm of the 
Saviour ; and Santa Maria Maddalena near her : ^ over the 
picture of San Gregorio is again depicted the figure of Santa 
Maria Maddalena, with San Yincenzio ; in the third, that 
above San Tommaso d' Aquino namely, are San Sigismondo 
and Santa Caterina of Siena. The predella is adorned with 

>■ CleodoUnda, the king*! dAiighter, saved by St. George from the dimgon. 

>* This admirable altar pieoe U in the ohiiroh of the Carmine in Venioe, 
and 18 one of Lotto^s finest works. Bidolfi says it was once dated 1539. 

" This was one of Lotto's most important pictures and is still in the chnroh ; 
it was painted in 1543. 

>* This altar-pieoe in six parts is no longer in the ohnroh of San Domenico, 
but has been remored to the Mnnioipio of RecanatL It was painted in 1506. 
The predella pietnres which Vasari praised are loat. Ricci, Jfem, 8tor., IL, 
y. 93, claims that this predella was finished in 15SS5, but it is not known on 
what authority. Mr. Berenson notes the fact that Lotto was one of the last 
Venetians who continued to paint predelle, 

>* Urban and Gregory are in the central panel with the Madonna. 

** Saints Florian and Thomas Aquinas are in the left side paaeL 

s> There is also a figure of St. Joseph of Arimatheai 
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three pictares of small fignres. These are works of rare 
excellence^ the central compartment exhibits the chnrch of 
Santa Maria di Loretto, carried by Angels from Sclayoniay 
where it then was^ to the place where it now stands ; and of 
the two stories which are on each side of this, the one repre- 
sents San Domenico preaching, the small figures composing 
it being the most 'graceful that can be imagined : and the 
other Pope Honorins confirming the rule of San Domenico. 

In the centre of the same chnrch there is a fresco by this 
master, representing a figure of the Monk, St. Vincent ; ^ 
and in the church of Santa Maria de Gastel Nuoyo there is 
a picture in oil, representing the Transfiguration of Christ, 
and having three stories, in small figures, on the predella. 
These last exhibit the Sayiour, first, when he is leading the 
apostles to Mount Tabor ; second, when he is praying in 
the garden ; and finally, as he ascends into heaven.'* After 
the completion of these works, it chanced that Lorenzo 
repaired to Ancona, and that precisely at the time when 
Mariano ^ of Perugia had just completed the picture for the 
high altar, in the church of Sant' Agostino ; this was sur- 
rounded by a rich decoration, or frame work, but did not 
fully satisfy the citizens. Lorenzo was therefore commis- 
sioned to paint a picture, which is placed in the middle of 
the same church ; the subject of the work is Our Lady 
with the Divine Child in her lap ; over her head hover two 
angels, whose figures are foreshortened, and who place a 
crown on the head of the Virgin.* 

Finally, when Lorenzo had become quite old, and had 
almost entirely lost his voice, he left Ancona, but not before 
he had executed other works, though not of any great impor- 

** It was painted in 1512 ; it is still in the ohnroh^ and, mj9 Mr. Bennaon, 
op, cU.,p. 185, ahowB the inflnence of the IHiputd of Bi4>had in the VatioaD. 

s* It la of 1512 laya Mr. Berenson, and has been taken from the ohnroh to 
the Manioipio of BecanatL The predella has disappeared. 

** Mariano di Ser Bosterio of Perugia^ a pnpU of Pemgino. 

>• Milanesi, V., p. 262, note, quotes Riooi as ^ffiymlng that in his time 
this picture was in the ohuroh of Santa Maria di Piassa^ Mr. B e ren s on eat- 
alognes the Assumption of the Virgin as in the gallery of Amwn«^ 
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tance^ in that city ; " he then departed to Onr Lady of Lo* 
retto, where he had already painted a picture in oil,'' which 
is in a chapel on the right of the entrance into the churchy 
and there resolved to finish his life in the service of the 
Madonna, making his habitation in that holy honse. There- 
upon he commenced the execution of historical representa- 
tions in figures of one braccio high, or less, around the choir, 
and above the seats of the officiating priests. In one of 
these he depicted the Birth of Christ ; in another, the ado- 
ration of the Magi ; the Presentation to Simeon occupies 
a third;* and following this, is the Saviour Baptized by 
John in the Jordan. The Woman taken in Adultery, and 
led before Christ, is also among these pictures, which are 
executed in a very graceful manner. Two other stories 
which Lorenzo likewise painted in this place exhibit a large 
number of figures ; one of these represents David ofFering 
Sacrifice ; * the other exhibits the Archangel Michael in 
Combat with Lucifer, whom he has driven out of heaven. 

No long time had elapsed after the completion of these 
stories, before Lorenzo died, as he had lived, in the manner 
of an upright man and good Christian, resigning his soul to 
the hands of God his Maker.® '^ The last years of his life 

** Mr. Berenson thinki thftt the ** iplandid altar-pieoe ** in the Oommnnal 
CUlery of Anoona was painted in ISM, and lays thtA the AMomption (in the 
■ame gallery) inacribed 1660 haa been in great part bmtaUy repainted. 

** A St. Christopher. 

* Ifr. Berenson oalls this pietme ^* periiapa the most modem*' erer painted 
by an old Italian master, and compares it to the work of modem impresaion- 
iftts. 

*" This, says Mr. Berenson, is a saorifioe of Melohisedefc. 

** Lotto died in 166(L Milaneai suggested 1544, bnt with a <iaery. 

*> The final note to this life of Lotto is the only one in these volnmes which 
the editors hare based wholly npon the appreciations of other writers. Li 
this case the annotators, not having visited either Reoanati, Treaoorre, or 
Loreto« have adopted the appreciations of Mr. Bemhard Berenson, whose 
work npon Lotto is the latest and most complete stndy of the painter's works. 
The annotators will only emphasize the beauty of Lotto^s portraits (highly 
praised and oarefolly analysed by Mr. Berenson), and remark the singular 
disaonanoe which exists between the movements of Lotto*s figures and their 
architectonic wtting. 

Mr. Berenson says that up to 1509 the works of Lotto may be distinctly 
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were passed in the utmost peace and tranquillity of mind, 
nay, what is more, he was by them, as is to be hoped and 



eLaased at in hii first nuuiner. He belieyea him to be tEe pnpil of 
Viyarini and to haTe remained a quattrooentist aa to compoeition, ooloringi 
handling, and ohiaroaonro for aome time after Giorgione, Titian, and Pahns 
had adopted the new manner. Aa Lorenzo waa an exceedingly auBoeptible 
artist, he felt the influence of many diflerent masters ; though Mr. Berenson 
ref OSes to agree with Messn. Crowe and CavaloaaeUe^a statement that Lotto 
was bnt a ^' mash of conoesaions,'* he admits an **i^parent jnmble of other 
painters ** with whom Lotto had affinities The anthor dates the beginning 
of Loremso*s Bergamasqne period from 1524, and thinks that for nearly ten 
years he scarcely came in contact with Venetian painters of his own rank and 
thftt he thereby gained much in independence and personality. It was during 
this period that Lotto was most in touch with his time, and his works of 
this epoch will therefore appeal most to lovers of classic Italian painting. 
Lotto executed remarkable designs for irU€arsiatura in the choir staUa of 
8. Maria Maggiore at Bergamo. Mr. Berenson {op. ciL, p. S04) says that if 
Lorenzo had made engravuigs from such designs and scattered them about, 
instead of patting them all in the church of a single provinoisl town, he * * would 
have come down to us as the acknowledged rivsl of DUrer.*^ Lotto had thirty 
of his intarsia cartoons returned to him, and valued them, making a special 
bequest of them in his wilL He was an admirable portrait painter, having 
left three splendid examples in the Brera as well as many in other galleries ; 
these portraits are astonishingly modem in their presentation of the spiritual 
side of their modela, in their introspective quality, in their suggestiveness. 
These restless, nervous, self-tormented people of Lotto seem a whole age re- 
moved from the well-nourished, serene, and nobly tranquil men and women of 
Titian and the Venetian painters. Vernon Lee in a recent article in Cosmop- 
oils, on Lombard ViUas, says apropos of this tendency of Lotto : '* Bven more 
noticeable in this highly-etrung, overexcitabie artist is the romantic, imagi- 
native light in which he sees actions and men . . . touching upon the element 
of bidden pathos or trouble in all his sitters. '* 

Mr. Berenson in his long and careful consideration of Lotto gives him high 
praise for many of his qualities, oomparing him to Dilrer for depth, to Oor- 
reggio for aensitiveneas ; he emphasizes the intense modemness of his hand- 
ling and color in some of lus works, but most of all, and quite naturally, he 
dwells upon the psychological interest which animated the artist, interest 
which is ** never of a purely scientific kind" but **ia above all humane." 
He finds that the personality of Lotto was so modem that ** his spirit is more 
like our own than is, perhaps, that of sny other Italian painter." M. Bagtee 
Mantz in his Fin d« la Renainanee says of Lotto that he knows "no more 
striking example of the metamorphosis of a prindtive master into a champion 
of the golden age of art." Vernon Lee in the article cited above felicitoosly 
interprets the disquieting charm of Lotto*s personality which is so alluring to 
the modem critic: '* Although a Venetian in the essential painting quality, 
and in a certain voluptuous solemnity, Lorenzo Lotto stands out quite sepa- 
sate from the two great ezohangeable earlier Venetians, Giorgione and Titian, 
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belieyed, enabled to obtain the riches of the life eternal, 
which might possibly not have been secured to him had he 
remained to the close of his days ezclnsively wrapt np in 
the concerns of the world, which rest too heavily on him 
who makes them his sole thought, since they do not permit 
the sonl to rise towards the trne wealth of the future life, 
and that which is to constitute our highest felicity and 
blessedness. 

and their rttinna Separate, different, ahining oat In ^irtae of • . . a 
more lively composition, a more vehement and momentary geitnro, a more 
pathetic, epiaodio fancy, as of Tsbbo*s poignant romance compared with the 
idyllic heroism of Spenser's, . . . steeped in sentiment and snggestlon, 
he leaves in the mind with his brilliancy and a sort of diagonal vivaoity, a 
of discomfort mingled with delight." 



ti 



PRA SEBASTIANO DEL PIOMBO OF VENICE, 

PAINTEB 

[Bom 1485 ; died 1647.] 

BiBLXOGRAPHT.— BiAgi, JfemorU . • . irUomo alia vita ed alle open 
di F, SebasUano Lueiani^ Venioe^ 182S. G. Gunpoii, Sebaatiano del PSombo 
e FerrarUe OontagOy AUi € JfemorU della JkptUatione per gli 9tu4j di 
Storia Patria deUe prwineU di Parma e Jfodena, Modena, 1864. J. P. 
Riohter, S^aeliano del PUmibOy in the Dohme Series of Furut und FunaU 
ler. Jl Yentari, La Fameeina^ Borne, 1891. R. Fdnter, Fametina-SiU' 
dien, BodxMk, 188a Ongnoni, Agoeiino Chigi U Magnijico^ Rome, 1881. J. 
Meyer, in the JahrbMch der Fonigliehen Prevui$chen KtNuUammlungen^ 
1886. G. Milanesi, Let Correepondante de Michel-Ange^ No. 1, Sebaeliano del 
PUmibo, Ptoiii, 1890. Fiiedrich Propping, Die KUfutleriaehe Lattfbahn de$ 
S^HUtiano del Piambo bit Mum Tode RaffaeVt^ Leipuo, 1890. 

THE first profession of Sebastiano^^ as many affirm, was 
not painting, but music ; for, besides that he was a 
singer, he delighted to perform on various instru- 
ments, but more especially on the lute, that being an in* 
strument which permits the player to take all the parts 
himself, without requiring any one to accompany him. His 
accomplishments in this matter rendered him for a time 
exceedingly acceptable to the nobles of Venice, with whom, 
as a man of ability, he ever lived in confidential inter- 
course. The wish to devote himself to painting having 
been conceived by Sebastiano while he was still young, he 
acquired the first principles of his art from Oiovan-Bellini,' 

> Sebesttano Lnoiani, oalled Fia SebestiAno del Piombo, was bom in 1485i 
Hie birthplace ia unknown, bat he signed his pictores " Venetns.*' The date 
of his birth has been oaloolated from Vasari*s statement that he died at the 
age of sixty-two. The date of his death is known with certainty to be 1547. 

* It is not often in the history of Italian art that one finds an artist who 
came under the direct influence of so many of its greatest masters as did Se- 
bastian, whose work is closely aasooiated with that of Titian, Gioi;pone^ 
•Raphael, and M'^i^^^^y^g^^ft i 
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then an old man ;' bat when Oiorgione da Gastel Franco 
brought into Venice the newer manner, with its superior 
harmony and increased vividness of coloaring, Sebastiano 
left Bellini to place himself with Oiorgione.^ 

With the last-named artist, Sebastiano remained so long 
that he acquired his manner to a considerable degree. He 
executed numerous portraits from the life in Venice, which 
were reputed to be excellent likenesses ; among others, that 
of the Frenchman Verdelotto, an accomplished musician, 
who was then chapel-master (Maestro di Capella) in San 
Marco, and in the same picture Sebastiano painted the por- 
trait of the singer Uberto, the associate of Verdelotto. 
This work was brought to Florence by Verdelotto, when 
the latter repaired to that city as Maestro di Gapella at San 
Giovanni. It is now in the possession of the sculptor, 
Francesco Sangallo.' About the same time, Sebastiano 
painted a picture in the Ghurch of San Giovanni Grisostomo 
at Venice, with figures which have so much of the manner 
of Giorgione, that they have sometimes been taken by per- 
sons who have not much acquAintance with matters of art, 
to be by the hand of Giorgione himself. The work is a 
very beautiful one, and has a manner of colouring which 
secures great relief to the picture.* 

* Then was in the coIIeoti(m of the late Sir Auaten Henry Lajud at Yen^ 
ioe, a Pistd^ the earliest known work of Sebaatiaao ; the CarteUino bean the 
inicription, ** Babtiak Luoiani tuit dibcifulub Johanmbb Bbllinub.** I% 
originally had a forged CarteUino, with the name of Cinut da Oonegliano, 
which waa remoTed by the restorer Molten! of Milan. This piotnxe is painted 
in the manner of Gima, who from abont 1600 to 1504 probably oconpied the 
position of inatruotor in Bellini'a ttndio. 

* There is nothing except the character of Lndaai^s work to pro^e that he 
actnally stadied with GioigioneL Although Yasari had but scanty knowledge 
of Sebastian^B early years, he writes of the later ones with so mnoh fnlneea 
of detail that critics have surmised that the aathor obtained his information 
from Sebastian himself ; they were both in Rome at the same time and were 
friends of Michelangelo. 

* This work is lost ; the Uberto mentioned abore is Ubretto in the Milaned 
edition ; Milanesi refers, however, in a note to the fact that other editors 
have changed the word to Uberto. 

* This picture in the church of S. GioYanni Grisostomo at Yenioe is a fine 
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By this work the repntation of the artist was mach ex- 
tended, and Agostino Ghigi, a very rich merchant of Siena» 
who had frequent communications with Venice, hearing 
him mnch extolled in Some, made efforts to attract him 
thither, the abilities of Sebastiano in playing on the Into 
being equally pleasing to Agostino with his acquirements 
as a painter ; and the latter was furthermore incited by the 
agreeable conyersation of Sebastiano, which was also mnch 
commended. No great labour was required to lead Sebas- 
tiano to Borne ; nay, knowing how helpful and favourable 
that city, as the common country of all distinguished men, 
had ever proved herself towards such, he went thither more 
than willingly. Having arrived in Bome accordingly, 
Agostino set him instantly to work, and the first thing 
which he did was to paint the small arches above the 
Loggia, which looks into the garden of Agostino's palace in 
the Trastevere, where the whole of the vaulting had been 
decorated by Baldassare of Siena. In these arches, Sebas- 
tiano painted many poesies,^ or fanciful subjects, in the 
manner which he had brought with him from Venice, and 
which were very different from the works usually produced 
in Bome by the distinguished painters of that time. 

After this work, Baffaello having executed a story of 
GkJatea in that place, Agostino desired that Sebastiano 
should paint a Polyphemus in fresco beside it ; * and here, 

example of a Sania OtmoenoMione (Saints Catherine, Agnea, John the Biytiat^ 
Liberalii, and the Magdalen eunoonding the titolai saint of the ohnroh) ; it 
reoalls the work of Giorgione, and it has even been thought that it was began 
by him although it has been mneh injoied by restorations. In the church of 
Ban Bartolommeo in Venice are fall-length figores of Saints Bartolommeo and 
Sebastiano, Loois and Sinibalda These are of aboat the same date as the 
picture in St. John Chrysostom. 

7 With Vasari, fanciful subjects axe I\>uie, historical subjeota, Storie, 
Thesepoesltf, probably painted in 1513, are taken from Ovid*s Metamorphoaea, 
and represent : the fHUl of Icarus, Juno on her Gar, the Death of Phtethon, 
Pluto and Proserpine, Boreaa and Qrytheia, Pandora and Admetaa. See 
liUanesi, Y., p. 567, note 1, t. 

* According to Bottari the Polyphemua perished, and was replaced by 
another, the work of an unknown painter. Sebastian probacy remoTcd to 
Bome in 1511 oz 1518. 
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impelled by a spirit of riyalry with Baldassare of Siena, and 
afterwards with Baphael, he did his very utmost to dis- 
tinguish himself. He likewise executed certain works in 
oil, and of these, seeing that he had obtained from Gior- 
gione a certain mode of colouring which was tolerably soft, 
much account was made at Bome. While Sebastiano was 
thus producing these pictures in Rome, Baffaello da Urbino 
had risen into great credit as a painter, and his friends and 
adherents maintained that his works were more strictly in 
accordance with the rules of art than those of Michelag* 
nolo, affirming that they were graceful in colouring, of 
beautiful invention, admirable in expression, and of char- 
acteristic design ; while those of Michelagnolo, it was 
averred, had none of these qualities with the exception of 
the design. For these reasons, Baphael was judged by 
those who thus opined, to be fully equal, if not superior, to 
Michelagnolo in painting generally, and was considered by 
the same to be decidedly superior to him as regarded colour- 
ing in particular. These ideas, promulgated by many ar- 
tists, were very widely diffused, and found favour among 
those who preferred the grace of Baphael to the profundity 
of Michelagnolo, and who showed themselves on many oc- 
casions to be more favourable to Baphael in their judgment, 
than to Buonarroti.* 

* In the riTalry between Baphael and IfiohelangelOi Bebaitiaa prOTea him- 
■elf by his own leUen to have played a fax wone part than did the prinoipali. 
Michelangelo when aeked to aot aa expert regarding the price of BaphaePe 
Sibyli, adjudged to the artist twice the snm which Ghigi*s aooonntant would 
have paid him, and Baphael '* thanked Qod *' that he had been bora in Miohei- 
angolo*s time. Sebastian, on the contrary, in a letter to Bnonarroti written 
Joly 2, 1518, speaks of Baphael, to use the words of M. Kng. MUnta, " as a 
plagiarist, a dauber and a thid** He, Sebastian, first expresses his fear lest 
Baphael should see his work before commencing his own. Theni was noth« 
ing so Tory bad in this, for although Baphael when he borrowed from the 
art-work of others did it with perfect frankness, it was yet not unnatural 
that Sebastian, who had entered the Usts as Sanzio's adTcrsary, should dislike; 
to have his works seen too soon by this terrible rival who improved npon 
ererything that he saw. Next, Sebastian says of Baphael's St. Michael and 
the Holy Family sent to Francis I., that they looked like shining iron, or as 
if they had been smoked on one side ; here again we can only say of the Vene> 
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Bat not 80 Sebastiano^ lie was not among the followers of 
these extreme opinions ; possessing an exquisite judgment, 
he fully and exactly appreciated the value of both these 
masters ; ^^ the mind of Buonarroti was thereby disposed 
towards him, and being greatly pleased with the grace and 
beauty of his colouring, he took him into his protection, 

tian that he told the tnith; the St. Xiohael to-day looks like painted tin, 
and Sebastian has proved that ita gandy oolon and Uaok thadows do not 
oome from any chemioal action or deterioKatloB by the eflfeot of timok But 
what was altogether mean and detestable in Sebastian was his aasertion that 
Baphael stole '* at least three dnoats a day ** from the pope. This eril ^leech 
passes far beyond even his moat ennooa criticism of Ba p h a eF s art ; indeed, 
we most not too mnoh blame Sebaatian*B hard worda r^gazding the freaooea, 
nor hia saying that his own picture was, he hoped, ^* better drawn than the 
tapestries which have come from Flanders,*' nor yet may we whoUy con- 
demn the words of Leonardo the saddler that the Famesina ceiling just 
uncovered was " chota vUuperaia a un gran maatro." Leonaido and So- 
baatian saw the great Baphael permitting his pupils to complete things 
in a manner very unworthy of their master and if the Venetian waa an en- 
vioua critic he waa not always an unjust one. Hia envy and hia real clever- 
ness in intrigue did not bring him suooess, and he bitterly complains that he 
was given cellars to paint while Baphael^s pupils had the gilded halla 
above. Even Michelangelo's active backing did not in the end procure for 
Sebastian the inheritance of BaphaePs work. Worst of all (if we may be- 
lieve Dolce) were the words thi^ the unlnoky Venetian heard from a great 
compatriot. Titian was walking with him in the Statue of Baphael, when 
Sebastian had done certain restoration to the freaooea damaged during the 
sack of Borne Pointing to aome of Sebaatian'a work, Titian asked who waa 
the audacious and ignorant person who had disfigured Baphael*s paintingsi 
and at these words Sebastian became really " di piombo," livid aa lead. 

>* In a letter to Michelangelo, Sebaatian'a few worda regarding the death of 
Baphael are at leaat free from any hypocritical expression of personal griel 
He says : **The news will, I believe, have grieved you very much, may God 
pardon him.** The words ditpioHuto €U8ai may be taken with some latitude 
and may mean much or little, as the writer and reader chose. Morelli be- 
lieves that Sebastian painted the portrait of Baphael when the latter waa 
twenty-six or twenty-seven years old, and while the two artists were still 
friendly, and that the picture is the one lately in the Scarpa collection of 
Ia Motta, called a portrait of Tebaldeo by Baphael The Scaxpa portrait haa 
quite recently been sold and will eventually go to Buda-Pesth. Dr. Gustavo 
Frizzoni, L* ArchUfio Starieo, 1805, Second Series, L, pp. 409-418, thinks the 
portrait waa painted about 1518, and admita its great resemblance to the feat- 
ures of Baphael MoieUi alao beUevea that the St John in the Louvre 
attributed to Baphael ia by Sebaatian, and from a aketch by Michelangelo ; he 
pointa out the reaemblance to Buonarrott*a yontha of the Sistina, and this 
likeness is indeed striking, eapeoially in the movement. 
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thinkii^^ also that by assiBting Sebastiano in design, he 
might snoe^d, without doing anything himself, in con* 
founding tho8» who held the aboTe-described opinions^ 
while he, under tha shadow of a third person, might ap* 
pear as judge between the two, Baphael or Sebastiano, 
deciding which of them waa the better.^' 

Things being at this point, and the works of Sebastiano 
having been exalted to great, or rather, infinite reputation 
by the praises lavished on them by Michelagnolo, to say 
nothing of the fact that they were in themselves beautiful 
and commendable, there was a certain Messer , I know not 
who, from Viterbo, who stood in high favour with the 
Pope, and who commissioned Sebastiano to paint a Dead 
Christ, with Our Lady weeping over him, for a certain 
chaper which he had caused to be erected in the Church of 
San Francesco at Viterbo ; but although the work was 
finished with infinite care and zeal by Sebastiano, who exe- 
cuted a twilight Landscape therein, yet the invention was 
Michelagnolo's and the cartoon was prepared by his hand.^ 
The picture was esteemed a truly beautiful one by all who 
beheld it, and acquired a great increase of reputation for 
Sebastiano, confirming the opinions of those by whom he 
was favoured ; then the Florentine merchant. Pier Fran- 
cesco Borgherini, having obtained possession of a chapel in 
San Pietro-in-Montorio, on the right of the entrance into 
that church, commissioned Sebastiano to paint the same ; 
induced thereto by the favour shown to Sebastiano by 
Michelagnolo, and thinking moreover that the latter would 
himself execute the drawing of the whole work, which, as 
the matter happened, was in fact the truth. 



" One of the stories which grew from the unfriendliness of Bebastisn and 
Raphael and the rivalry of the Utter with Miohelangelo, is to the effect that 
ODoe when Raphael with his retinne of pnpUs passed np the stairway of the 
Vatioan, Behastian (or Bnonanoti — the story is told impartiaUy of one and 
the other) said to the master, ** Yon go by like the Bargello with his posse," 
and that Raphael rejoined, ** And yoo go alone like the executioner." 

" The Pietd for the church of San Franoesoo at Viterbo was finished in 
Febmary, 1525. The picture is now in the Museo Munioipaie at Viterbo* 
m.— 21 
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Having commenced the paintings^ accordingly, Sebastiano 
set hand to the work with snch perfect good will, and com- 
pleted it with so mnch care and study, that it is indeed a 
most beantif nl picture ; and as, from the small design pre- 
pared by Michelagnolo, Sebastiano made seyeral others of 
larger size for his own conyenience, one among them, very 
beantifuUy executed by his hand, is now to be found 
in our book, Sebastiano was convinced that he had dis- 
covered the true method of paiuting in oil on the wall, he 
therefore covered the plaster of the chapel in San Pietro-in- 
Montorio with a preparation for the intonaco, which ap- 
peared to him to be properly suited for that purpose, and 
on this he executed the part whereon is the representation 
of Christ scourged at the Column, entirely in oil." Nor 
will I conceal, that many believe Michelagnolo to have made, 
not the small design for this work only, but even the out- 
line of that figure of Christ scourged at the Column, see- 
ing that there is a great difFerence in the degree of excel- 
lence to be perceived in the figure here in question, and 
that of all the others. But had Sebastiano never executed 
any work excepting this one he would have well deserved 
eternal fame for this alone ; the heads are admirably well 
done, many of the hands and feet are most beautiful, and 
although his manner was a little hard, an effect of the great 
pains which he took in the copying of the objects depicted, 
he may nevertheless be justly enumerated among the good 
and praiseworthy artists of his time. 

Above this story Sebastiano painted two Prophets in 
fresco, with a Transfiguration in the vaulted ceiling, and 
there are besides two Saints standing one on each side of the 
lowermost picture, San Piero, and San Francesco namely, 
which are figures of great force and animation. ^^ It is true 

u The Flagellation ia atiU in the ohnroh, bat haa anifived mnoh deteriora- 
tion. It waa the lait of the aeriea to be ezeonted, and waa finiahed in April, 
1525 ; there ia a replica by Sebaatian now in the Mnaeo Givieo of Yiterbo, 
and there ia a Pietd by del Piombo in the same mnaeum. Bee Ettove Gen- 
til^ DArehMo Storieo deVP Arte, IL. pp. 409-414. 

A4 Theae works are alao <fi Hiu ; the l4ophets were finiahed in 1516l 
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fhat Sebastiano laboured for six years over this email under- 
taking, bat when works are well executed, one ought not 
to inquire whether they have been finished more or less ex- 
peditiously, although there is no doubt that he who exe- 
cutes his works rapidly, and yet ^completes them well, does 
merit to be the more highly extolled ; still, if, when the 
work does not give satisfaction, the painter seeks to excuse 
himself by alleging the rapidity of the execution, this al- 
legation is so far from presenting an excuse for the defect, 
that it is, on the contrary, a further accusation against him- 
self, unless indeed he has been compelled to such haste. 
But when this work of Sebastiano's was uncovered, it was 
found to be a good one ; wherefore, although he had toiled 
wearily over it, yet, as he had done well, the evil tongues 
were silenced, and there were few who presumed to censure 
him. 

When, some time afterwards, Raphael painted for the 
Cardinal de' Medici that picture which was to be sent into 
France, but which after the death of the master was placed 
on the high altar of San Pietro in Montorio, the Transfigu- 
ration namely, Sebastiano executed one at the same time 
and of the same size, almost as in riyalry of Baphael, the 
subject being a Resurrection of Lazarus, after he had been 
in the grave four days. This also was painted with the 
most earnest care, under the direction, and in some parts 
with the design, of Michelagnolo. These pictures being 
finished, were publicly displayed together in the Hall of 
the Consistory ; they were both very highly extolled, and, 
although the works of Baphael had no equal for their ex- 
traordinary grace and beauty, the labours of Sebastiano, 
nevertheless, found honourable acknowledgment and were 
commended by all. One of these pictures" was sent by 

" The RMarreotion of Laamxs is now one of the meet taxaaau poeieeeiom 
of the National Gallery of London. It was finished in 1519, in the eTor-mem- 
orable competition (for it praotieally was snoh) in which the Venetian painter, 
backed by one of the two great mlers of the Boman art world, Michelangelo, 
entered the lists against Raphael, list« from which Sebastian retired with 
dignity, and OTon, according to some critics, with the honor of having taken 
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the Cardinal de' Medici^* to his episcopal residence at Nar- 
bonne in France^ the other was placed in the Chancery, 
where it remained until it had receiyed the frame prepared 
for it by Giovanni Barile/^ when it was taken to San Pietro- 
in-Montorio. Haying performed good service by this work 
in the estimation of the Cardinal, Sebastiano was much fay- 
oared and very liberally rewarded daring the pontificate of 
the same. 

No long time afterwards, and when Raphael having died, 
the first place in painting was universally accorded to Se- 
bastiano, in consequence of the favour which the latter re- 
ceived from Michelagnolo, Oiulio Bomano, Oiovan Fran- 
cesco of Florence, Perino del Yaga, Polidoro Maturino, 
Baldassare of Siena, and the rest were compelled to give 
way ; wherefore Agostino Chigi, who had caused his chapel 
and tomb in Santa Maria del Popolo to be constructed un^ 
der the direction of Raphael, agreed with Sebastiano that 
the latter should execute the whole of the painting,^ and 
he having erected his enclosure accordingly, the chapel re- 
part in a dnwn battle. There ii this, however, to be remarked, that although 
both piotoree wer^ the reenlt of ooUaboration, and although two artiste walk- 
ing together inTariably neutralise each other's powers to a certain extent, the 
collaboration was here rather to the advantage of Sebastian than of Raphael. 
Sebastian and Miohelangelo eaoh contributed that in whioh he excelled his 
collaborator, whereas Raphael was handicapped by co-workers who were in 
every way his inferiors. There are two drawings by Michelangdo, now in 
the British Museum, whioh are probably preparatory studies for the figure of 
Lazarus. Miohelangelo was in Florence when the picture was executed, so 
that he could hardly have superintended the work, as Vaaari says. Sebastian 
writes to Michelangelo : " I have endeavored to keep it back as long as pos- 
sible, that Raphael might not see it before it is finished. ... I believe I 
shall not bring discredit upon you." Opinions in regard to this work are 
very diverse. It is probably the typical example of that combination of 
Venetian treatment and color feeling with the Michelangelesqne feeling for 
form and movement whioh gave Sebastian such immediate and great notoriety 
in Rome. 

>• Afterward Clement VH 

>^ The wood-carver mentioned in the Life of Raphael. 

M Vasari says m the Life of Raphael that after the death of the Utter 
Chigi gave the commission for the paintings to Sebastian, but the death of 
Chigi followed in turn, and almost immediately. 
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mained thns concealed without ever being aeen by any one, 
until the year 1554, at which time Luigi the Bon of Ago»> 
tino, resolyed that although his father had not been per> 
mitted to see that work finished^ yet he would himself be^ 
hold the completion thereof. He, therefore, commissioned 
Francesco Salviati to paint the Altar-piece,^* and the chapel, 
when the last-mentioned artist brought the work in a short 
time to that perfection which would neyer haye been giyen 
to it by the tardiness and irresolution of Sebastiano, who, 
so far as can be ascertained, had done but little thereto, 
although he had receiyed from the liberality of Agostino 
and his heirs a much larger sum than would haye been due 
to him eyen had he completed the whole. But this was 
what Sebastiano did not do, whether because he had become 
weary of the labours of art, or because he was too busily oc- 
cupied with the interests and pleasures of the world.^ In 
the same manner he treated Messer Filippo of Siena,^ 
Clerk of the Chamber, for whom he commenced a story in 
oil on the wall, aboye the high altar of the church of Santa 
Maria della Pace in Rome, and neyer finished it at all, in- 
somuch that the monks, when they had fallen quite into 
despair respecting it, were compelled to remoye the scaf- 
folding, which they found to encumber their church and 
impede the seryices, haying no further resource but that of 
taking patience, and permitting the part to remain coyered 
with a cloth, as it continued to be during all the remainder 
of Sebastiano^s life, but when he was dead, and the monks 
uncoyered the picture so that what he had done could be 
seen, the portion that had been accomplished was acknowl- 
edged to be an exceedingly beautiful work.^ There are 

» It is doubtful if SalTiati did the altar-pieoe. 

M The altar-pieoe ie stiU In the ohnroh of & Mazia del Popolo. God the 
Father and other ooloanl fignzea on the wall are painted in oU. 

n FiUppo Bergardi. 

** Sebastian*! wall-painting^ in the bhoir were taken down when Bernini 
bnilt the marble monnment of the Chigi f amfly ; fragments are said to be in 
the possession of the Dnke of Northnmberhuid at Alnwiok Oastle, and to rep- 
xeesnt the Kativity and the Viaitation ; see Crowe and CavaloaseU«*s Histo^ 
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many female heads for example^ in that painting (which 
shows Our Lady visiting Sant' Elizabetta) that are singular- 
ly pleasing and display the most attractiye grace, but here 
also there is eyidence that this man performed all that he 
did with infinite dif&calty and most laborious pains-taking, 
and that no part of his work was effected with that facility 
with which Nature and study will sometimes reward those 
who delight in their vocation and are perpetually occupied 
therewith.* 

A proof of what is here affirmed may be found in this 
same church of the Pace, and in the chapel of Agostino 
Chigi, where Baphael had painted the Sybils and the Proph- 
ets ; for Sebastiano, in the hope of surpassing Raphael, 
undertook to paint something of his own in the niches be- 
neath these Sybils and Prophets, proposing to execute his 
work on the stone, and covering it to that end with pepe- 
rigno, the interstices being filled in with stucco under the 
action of fire, but he spent so much time in consideration 
of the matter that he left the work after all in a state of 
preparation only, seeing that when it had been ten years in 
that condition Sebastiano died. 

It is true that there was no difficulty in obtaining some 
portrait taken from the life from Sebastiano : this he did 
with tolerable ease and promptitude, but with anything ap- 
pertaining to stories or other figures, it was altogether the 
reverse. Nay, to tell the truth, portrait painting was the 
proper vocation of Sebastiano ; and of this we have some 
evidence in the likeness of Marcantonio Oolonna, which is 
so well done that it seems to be alive, as well as in those of 
Ferdinando, Marquis of Pescara^ and of the Signora Yit- 

of Painting in North Italy, U, p. 838. A aooond piotare of the Viaitatioa, 
on panel, ia in the Louvre, and is dated 1521. 

n ** And thia man,** remarka a oompatriot of onr aotbor, '* thia man, with 
hia alownesa of inteUeot, hia idle and aelf-indalgent diapoaition, thia man waa 
the lanoe with which Michelangelo intended to lift the Urbineae firom Ida 
saddle ! **— iiW«r*« N6te$. It ia weU to add to this that it waa principally 
npon Sebastian*! own testimony that we infer iU-feeUng toward RaphaeJ 
upon Miohelangelo*a part Boonarroti himself waa silent. 
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toria Colonna^^ which are most beautiful. This master 
likewise took the portrait of Pope Adrian YI." when he 
first arrived in Some as he did also that of the Cardinal 
Hinchfort.^ This prelate afterwards desired that Sebas* 
tiano should paint a chapel for him in the church of Santa 
Maria delF Anima in Borne, but the artist put him off 
'^ from to-day to to-morrow/' in such a manner that the 
Cardinal at length caused his chapel to be painted by the 
Flemish painter Michele,*'' his compatriot, who there de- 
picted stories in fresco from the life of Santa Barbara, im- 
itating our Italian manner exceedingly well. He painted 
the portrait of the above-named Cardinal also in this work. 
But to return to Sebastiano : he also painted the likeness 
of the Signer Federigo da Bozzolo,^ with that of some 
captain, I know not whom, wearing armour : this last is 
in the possession of Giulio de' Nobili in Florence ; * and in 
the house of Luca Torrigiani, there is a Woman in the 
Roman habit, by the hand of this artist.''^ Oiovanni Bat- 
tista Cavalcanti has also a head painted by him, but this is 
not entirely finished ; ^ Sebastiano furthermore execuied a 
picture of Our Lady, covering the Divine Child with a 
veil,® an admirable work, now in the Guardaroba of the 

* Bead Hiohele the Fleming (^Fiamingo). 

** Tb» portrait of Vittoria Colonna ii in Naples in tlw PalasEO Sant* An- 
gdo. See Hilaneai V., p. 678, citing D. Oampanari. 

** There is a portrait of Adrian VL in the Maaeom at Naples, and another 
is in Lord Taanton*a ooUeotion at London. See Dr. Riohter's notes to Yaaari, 
pp. 287, 28a 

** The Pope's datario^ Cardinal EnokenToirt^ was probably the Ninoofort of 
Vasari, and Hinohfoit of Mrs. Foster's translation. 

** According to Bottari, Michael Goooeis or Cozis of Mechlin. 

*" This work is lost, or, aooording to tradition, says Dr. Bichter, it is the 
ezoeUent portrait by Sebastian now at Lansdowne House, London. The 
critic, however, notes the fact that books and a globe flgore in the picture, 
whereas Bosiolo was a soldier. 

*» Milasesi, V., p. 674, note 2, thinks it may be the portrait now in the 
UlBzi, and believed to repie s e nt GioYan Battista SaYelloi. 

*> This female portrait is not identified. MilaneaJ snggesks that it magr be 
the so-called Fomarina of the UffisL 

'^ This portrait not being deBoribed oaonot be identified. 

^ This Madonna, painted on slate, is in the Naples Mnsenm. 
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Oardinal Farnese. Onr artist also sketched, but did not 
finish, a very fine picture of San Miohele, standing over the 
prostrate form of the Devil, a figure of colossal proportions, 
and this was intended for the King of France, who had pre- 
yiously received a picture by the hand of the same artist.** 

When Oiulio Oardinal de' Medici was created supreme 
Pontiff, and took the name of Glement VII. he caused 
Sebastiano to understand, by means of the Bishop of Ya- 
sona, that the time was come when his Holiness could be of 
service to him, a circumstance of which he (Sebastiano) 
should not fail to have proof when the occasion might pre* 
sent itself. Sebastiano meanwhile, being excellent at the 
taking of portraits as we have said, painted many from the 
life while he was entertaining the hope thus awakened, and 
among others was that of Pope Glement himself, who did 
not then wear his beard ; ^ of this portrait Sebastiano made 
a replica, the original being for the Bishop of Yasona : the 
repetition, which was of larger size, a half-length figure 
seated, is now in the possession of Sebastiano's family* He 
likewise portrayed the Florentine Anton Francesco degli 
Albizzi, who was then in Borne for certain of his affairs ; a 
work of such merit that it does not seem to be painted but 
living : wherefore Anton Francesco, esteeming it as he 
might have done some precious jewel, despatched it to his 
home in Florence. The head and hands of this portrait 
are indeed a sort of miracle, to say nothing of the admirable 
manner in which the artist has depicted the velvets, lin- 
ings, satins, and other portions of the picture." Sebastiano 
did certainly surpass all others in the painting of portraits ; 
in that branch of art no one has ever equalled the delicacy 
and excellence of his work, and all Florence was amazed aA 
this portrait of Anton Francesco. 

n •^riiis work ii lost MaHTi. Ciow« and Oa^alotaellA remark tfaai aH of the 
worki in whioh Sebastian imitated Raphael remained nnfinished. 

** Sebastian del Piombo painted the portrait of the Pope (beardleaa) befon 
1587. In 1581 he painted him twioe and in 1683 onoe. 

*• Fainted in 1635. Fbaaibly it is the pioton Ko. 409 in the Fitti GaBfliy. 
Bee liihuusi, V., p. 675, noteSb 
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Aboat the same time onr artist pahiitd the likeness of 
Messer Pietro Aretino^" and this also he execirM. in such a 
manner^ that, not to mention the reBemblance, wMoh is 
nevertheless most exacts the picture is wonderful^ if it were 
only for the diflFerence which the painter has made so clear- 
ly obvions in the Tarious kinds of blacks> not less than five 
or six, to be seen therein ; yelyet, satin, silk of Mantua, 
damask and cloth namely all black, with a yery black beard, 
finely distinguished on this sable clothing, and all so well 
executed that life itself could scarcely be more life-like. In 
the hand this portrait holds a branch of laurel with a scroll, 
whereon there is written the name of Glement YIL ; two 
masks lie before him, one beautiful to intimate Virtue, the 
other hideous to represent Vice. This picture was pre* 
sented by Messer Pietro to his native city, and the people of 
Arezzo have placed it in the public hall of their council, 
thus doing honour to the memory of their ingenious fellow* 
citizen, and receiving no less from his fame. At a later 
period Sebastiano painted the likeness of Andrea Doria,^ 
which was also an admirable work, with the head of the 
Florentine Baccio Valori ; a painting of beauty and excel- 
lence of which it would not be possible adequately to de- 
scribe. 

Now it happened about this time, that Mariano Fetti 
Frate del Piombo died, and Sebastiano, remembering the 
promises made to him by the above-named Bishop of 
Vasona, master of the household to his Holiness, made in- 
terest to obtain the office of the seal, thus vacated ; where- 
fore, although that office was in like manner sought by 
Giovanni da Udine, who had also been in the service of the 
Pope in mifioribuSf and was still serving him, yet the Pon- 
tiff, moved by the prayers of the Bishop, and also by his 

** It if nowin Sola del Oontifflio of the PalaisoOommimale of Axeoo. 8o- 
bMtiAa Tisited Venioe in 1507, and may ha^ painted Azetino at that tima. 
Upon the paintiiig ia the inaoription : Pbtrub Abbtinus Ackbbimitb Via- 
TUTUM Dbmonstbatob ! Bee Crowe and OavaloaeeUe, op, ctt., II., p. 846. 

" It ia now in the Docm Gallecy, Bome, and ia one of Sebaatian'a fineat 
poztnuitBb 
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conviction that the abilities of Sebastiano merited that fair 
YotLT, bestowed the desired ofSce on Sebastiano^ but com- 
manded that he should pay three hundred scudi per an- 
num ^ out of the same> as a pension to Gioyanni da Udine. 

Thereupon Sebastiano assumed the habit of a monk: 
when it soon appeared as if he felt his very soul changed 
thereby^ for perceiying that he had now the means of satis- 
fying his desires without stroke of pencil^ he gave himself 
up to his repose, and indemnified himself, by the enjoy- 
ments which his income supplied, for all the painful nights 
and laborious days which he had previously spent ; or if on 
any occasion he felt himself obliged to execute a painting, 
he went to his work with such manifest reluctance that he 
might have been supposed to be rather going to his death. 
And from this we may perceive how poorly we are con- 
ducted by our own wisdom and by human prudence, for how 
frequently, nay, rather most commonly, do we covet that 
which we should least seek and do least require : supposing, 
as the Tuscan proverb goes, that we are about to cross our- 
selves with the finger, we plunge it into the eye instead. 
It is the common belief, for example, that by rewards and 
honours the minds of mortals are stimulated to increased 
exertion in the study of those arts which they perceive to 
be well remunerated, and that, on the contrary, the per- 
ception that they who have the power to reward exertion, 
neglect and disregard those who distinguish themselves 
thereby, has the effect of causing such men to become dis- 
couraged and to abandon their vocation. Thinking thus, 
both ancients and modems have ever censured, with all the 
force of expression which they can find, such princes as 

*• The office of Piombo paid to the inoiimbent 800 ecndi anniially. It wm 
the duty of the person appointed to the Piombo to attach the leaden Mai 
{bulla) to the official documents. Sebastian receiTed the office in 16SL Ben- 
▼ennto Cellini was also a candidate for the office. See 8ymond*s edition of 
OeUini's Autobiography, p. 194. After Sebastiano had received thii offioe he 
always added an F. for fixate before his signatore. He said to Michelangelo 
in a letter, **yoa wonld laugh If yon nw me, Fm the finest friar-looD in 
BomOt** 
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hare failed to protect talents of all kinds, and hare with- 
held from those who labour conscientiously the honours and 
rewards which are so justly their due. But although this 
rule does, for the most part, hold good, we have neyerthe- 
less occasion sometimes to remark that the liberality of just 
and magnanimous princes has, in certain instances, pro- 
duced a contrary effect, seeing that there are many who are 
more disposed to contribute to the advantage and utility of 
the world, while in depressed and moderate condition, tiian 
when exalted to greatness and possessing an abundance of 
all things. And here we have a case in point. The mag- 
nificence and liberality of Clement Yll., by too largely re- 
warding Sebastiano, who had previously served him as an 
excellent painter, was a temptation to that master, from 
the careful and pains-taking artist that he had been, to 
become most idle and negligent; and whereas while the 
struggle between himself and Baphael da Urbino continued, 
and Sebastiano lived in a poor condition, he was labouring 
continually, he had no sooner obtained what sufficed to his 
wants, thim he passed his time in a totally different man- 
ner.* 

But be this as it may, and leaving to the judgment of 
prudent princes to consider how, when, towards whom, 
in what manner, by what rule, and in what measure, they 
are to exercise their liberality in the case of artists and 
other men of distinction, I return to Sebastiano, and say 
that he executed with much delay (for he had then been 
made Frate del Piombo), a commission which he had re- 
ceived from the Patriarch of Aquileia ; the subject of the 
work being Our Saviour Christ, a half-length figure painted 
on stone.^ This picture was much commended, more par- 
ticularly for the head and hands, parts in which Sebastiano 



*• SabMtiaa wraie to Axetiiio that it wis mora profitable to angle for "pi- 
amH '* at Rome than for eela at Venioe. 

^ Oardmal Domenioo Grimani was patriarch of Aqmlria> The piotnxe ia 
now in the Ptado at Madrid ; there ia an old copy, whioh aome oUam aa an 
original, in the Dieaden Gallery. 
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was indeed truly excellent. No long time after tliis^ the 
niece of the Pope^ who afterwards became and still is Qneen 
of France/^ arrived in Bome^ when Fra Sebastiano began to 
paint her portrait^ but never having completed the same, 
the unfinished work has remained in the Qnardaroba of the 
Pontiff. 

About the same time^ the Cardinal Ippolito de' Medici 
fell in love with the Signora Oiulia Oonzaga, who then 
dwelt at Fondi ; the said Cardinal therefore sent Sebastiano 
with four swift horses to that place, for the purpose of 
taking her portrait, and in about a month, the artist com- 
pleted the likeness, when, what with the celestial beauties 
of that lady, and what with the able hand of so accomplished 
a master, the picture proved to be a most divine one.^ 
Having brought his work to Borne, he received a rich re- 
ward from the Cardinal, who acknowledged, as was the 
case, that this portrait greatly surpassed all that Sebastiano 
had ever before accomplished. The work was afterwards 
presented to Francis, king of France, who placed it in his 
palace of Fontainebleau. 

This painter having discovered a new method of painting 
on stone, very greatly pleased the people thereby, since it 
appeared that by this means pictures might be rendered 
eternal, seeing that neither fire nor the worm could injure 
them. Thereupon Sebastiano began to execute various 
works in this manner, surrounding them with ornaments 
made of other stones, varied in colour, and which being 
polished formed a most beautiful decoration to the same. 



*^ Oatherine de* Medici, wile of King Henzy IL ^Gluied has no knowledge 
of the whereabonte of thia pietare. 

*^ The real portrait of Ginlia Gtonaaga has been eUimed by two different 
oollectionB. In the Staedel Gallery at Frankfort is a panel thonght to repro- 
■ent the Signora Qinlia. In the National Gallery, London, the pietare whieh 
ia known aa ** An Italian laAj as St. Agatha,*' is ako considered a portrait of 
Ginlia. Milanesi, V., p. 579, note 1, eaya there ia a third portrait at Long* 
ford Castle, in England, and believes that it is probably the original pietnia 
Sebastlaa wrote to Hiohelangelo in June, 1531, that he was aboat to go to 
Fondi, and by July 15th he had already returned to Borne. 
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It is true that when they were finished^ these paintings^ 
both on accoxint of their own weight and that of their 
decorations^ were incapable of being moved, but with the 
utmost pains and difficulty. Yet, many persons, attracted 
by the noirelty of the work and the beauty of the art, gave 
earnest-money to the painter, to the end that he might 
execute such for them ; but Sebastiano, who found more 
pleasure in talking of these pictures than in making them, 
put off and delayed all these things from day to day. He 
did, neyertheless, complete a Dead Ohrist,^ with the Ma- 
donna in stone, for Don Ferrante Oonzaga, by whom it was 
sent into Spain. This work had a frame or ornament, also 
in stone ; it was considered to be an exceedingly beautiful 
one, and Sebastiano was paid fiye hundred scudi for the 
same by Messer Niccold da Gortona, agent in Borne for the 
Cardinal of Mantua. 

There was one thing wherein Sebastiano merited consid- 
erable praise, for whereas Domenico, his compatriot, who 
was the first to attempt painting in oil on stone, could 
never find the means of preventing the works which he 
executed in that manner from becoming black and looking 
prematurely faded, nor could Andrea dal Gastagno, An- 
tonio, and Piero del PoUaiuolo, or any other of the masters 
who followed him succeed better in that quest, yet Sebas- 
tiano discovered the desired method effectually,^ and the 
figure of Ghrist sconrged at the column, which he executed 
for the Ghnrch of San Pietro-in-Montorio, has never changed 
as yet, but retains its freshness and animation unimpaired 
as on the first day. Sebastiano nsed very great and many 
precautions in his preparations for these works, forming his 
inl^naco with mastic and pitch from the pine, all mixed 
carefully over the fire, and laid on the wall, where it was 

** Now in the Hwuria], Spain ; it wm ordered in 1588, but by Sebastian*! 
dilatorinesa, and from diipates regarding the price, the piotnre was not fin- 
ished till 1589. Milaneei, Y., p. 579, note 2. 

4^ It is beliered that Sebastian nsed the oil extracted from acorns in paint- 
ing on stone. See O. Amati, Letters Rcmatu di Momo^ Borneo 1878L 
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laid smoothly with a trowel^ and covered with a sorfaoe of 
plaster, bronght glowing from the fire. By this process his 
works have been enabled to resist the effects of damp and 
escape all evil consequences from humidity, insomuch that 
they preserve their colours admirably well and without 
suffering any change. With the same mixture, Sebastiano 
worked on peperigno marbles of different kinds, van-col- 
oured stones, porphyries, and other very hard surfaces, 
paintings which may without doubt be expected to endure 
for a vast period of time. He has besides hereby taught 
us how we may paint on silver, copper, brass, and other 
metals. 

This man had so much pleasure in gossipping and gab- 
bling that he would waste whole days therein, or if at 
length he proceeded to his work, it was easy to perceive 
that he was subjecting himself to infinite suffering, and 
this may perhaps have been one cause of an opinion which 
he held, which was that his works could not be adequately 
paid for, whatever the price he received for them. For the 
Cardinal of Aragona * Sebastiano painted a picture, where- 
in he depicted an exceedingly beautiful figure of Sant' 
Agatha, naked, and subjected to the frightful tortures of 
her martyrdom. TUis picture, which is indeed a most ad- 
mirable work, is now in the Onardaroba of the Signer Oui- 
dobaldo, Duke of IJrbino,^ and is in no respect inferior to 
the many other beautiful paintings by the hand of Baffaello 
da IJrbino, of Titian, and of other masters, which are in 
the same place. Sebastiano likewise executed a portrait 
from life of the Signer Piero Gonzaga ; this was painted in 
oil on stone, and was a most beautiful and admirable like- 
ness, but the artist laboured over it for three entire y^i^rs 
before he finished it.^ 

'MOanesi ooirDots Axagona to Raogonii nyisg tbat the pietnre wm vdf 
donbtedly painted for the latter oardinaL 

«*Iti8datedl5aOaiidi8iiowinthe Fitti GaUery. There la a study for it 
in the UffizL 

M Thii work is loat. It ia probable that we ihoald read BVraate Gonsaga, 
not Piero. 
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Now in the time of Pope Clement^ and when Michel- 
sgnolo was in Florence, employed about the new Sacristy 
of San Lorenzo, 6iu]iano Bugiardini was commissioned to 
ezecnte a painting for Baccio Valori, the work to represent 
the likeness of the Pope, with that of Baccio himself, while 
in another he was to depict his Holiness, with the Arch- 
bishop of Capna,^ this last picture being to be painted for 
Messer Ottaviano de' Medici. Michelagnolo therefore had 
recourse to Fra Sebastiano, whom he requested to send him 
from Rome the head of the Pontiff painted in oil ; this Se- 
bastiano executed, and sent him accordingly, having suc- 
ceeded in his work to perfection. When Oiuliano had used 
the head for that purpose therefore, and had finished his 
pictures, Michelagnolo, who was a gossip of the said Messer 
Ottaviano, made the latter a present thereof ; and certainly, 
among the many portraits painted by Sebastiano, this is 
one of the most beautiful. It is besides an exceedingly 
faithful resemblance, as may be seen in the house of the 
heirs of Messer Ottaviano, where it now is.^ This master 
likewise painted the portrait of Pope Paul, who had been 
Cardinal Famese, so soon as he was raised to the Pontifi- 
cate, and commenced that of the Duke of Castro, son of his 
Holiness, but left it unfinished, as he did so many of the 
other works of which he had made a beginning.^ 

Fra Sebastiano had a tolerably good house which he had 
built for himself near the Porta del Popolo at Borne, and 
there he lived in the utmost content, without troubling 
himself further about painting or working in any way. 
'' It is a great fatigue,'' he would often remark, '^ to expose 
one's self in age to the necessity of restraining those ar- 
dours which artists are induced to excite in themselves by 
the desire for honour, by emulation, and by the love of 

" Fra Nicooi6 Sohomberg. 

^ Sebastian painted a portrait of Clement npon eanvaa to be sent to 
Miobelangelo, and finiahed it by Jnly 22, 1681 ; bnt he aold it to the ''Dnoa 
d' Albania," and eyentnally writes to Buonarroti, April 5, 1532, that a ■eoond 
head i« ready to send. 

«• The portraits of Paul IIL and of Castro cannot be found. 
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gain, althoagh this might be endured in youth ; ** and he 
would add that it was quite as prudent to seek the quiet of 
life as to consume one's days in labour and discomfort^ in 
the hope of leaving a name after one's death, seeing that 
the labours thus endured, with the works which were the 
result of them, would alike come to an end at some time, 
sooner or later, be they what they might. And as he would 
say these things, so fdso would he practise and put them 
in execution to the utmost of his power, seeking the best 
wines and the most inviting meats that could be found for 
his table, and ever thinking more of the enjoyments of life 
than of art. 

A friend to all distinguished men, Fra Sebastiano fre- 
quently invited Molza and Messer Oandolf o ^ to sup with 
him, when he would make them right good cheer. The 
Florentine, Messer Francesco Bemi, was also his very in- 
timate friend, and wrote a poem to him ; whereunto Sebas- 
tiano replied by another, which was not without merit, for, 
being a man of varied acquirements, he knew, among other 
things, how to write Tuscan verse in a jesting humour.^ 
Being reproached by certain persons, who declared it to be 
a shameful thing that he would no longer work, because he 
had sufficient to live on, Fra Sebastiano replied in this 
manner : *^ Nay, since I have enough to support me, I will 
not work; there 'are geniuses now in the world who do 
more in two months than I used to do in two years ; I 
think, indeed, that if I live much longer I shall find that 
every thing has been painted which it is possible to paint, 
and since these good people are doing so much, it is upon 
the whole well that there is one who is content to do noth- 
ing, to the end that they may have all the more to do.'' 
With these and other pleasantries, Fra Sebastiano was ever 
ready to reply, always facetious and amusing as he was ; a 
better or more agreeable companion than himself, of a 

M Molxa the poet and Ctendolf o PorrinL 

•1 The poem wm resUy frritten by Miobelftiigelo for SebMtiaiL See Goarti, 
Bif^ di Jfiehelangelo, Florence, 1S6& 
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truth, tbMe never lived. Sebaatiano, as we have said, was 
much beloved by Michelagnolo," but it is also true that when 
that part of the ckapel whereon is executed the Last Judg- 
ment of Buonarroti had to be painted, there did arise some 
anger between them ; Sabastiano having persuaded the 
Pope to make Miehelagnolo execute the work in oil, while 
the latter would do it in no other manner than fresco. But 
Miehelagnolo saying neither yes nor no, the wall was pre- 
pared after the fashion of Fra Sebastiano, and Buonarroti 
suffered it to remain thus for several months, without do- 
ing anything to the work. At length, and when pressed on 
the subject, he declared that he would only do it in fresco, 
*^ oil-painting being an art only fit for women, or idle and 
leisurely people like Fra Bastiano.^' The preparations 
made by Sebastiano were therefore removed, and every- 
thing being made ready for the painting in fresco, Miehel- 
agnolo then set hand to the work, but he never forgot the 
affront which it appeared to him that he had received from 
Fra Sebastiano, and maintained a feeling of hatred against 
him almost to the Frate's death.*" 

Being finally brought to a state wherein he would neither 
work nor do any other thing but just attend to his oflice as 

M The oorraspondence between Sebestiaa and Hiohelaagelo is in the Oaia 
Bnonanoti at Florence. There ue thirty-two letters by Bebsstisn dating 
from January 2S, 1520, to Angnst 28, 15^ and there are six letters from 
Michelangela See Ln OorregpondanU de MieheUAnge^ Paris, 1890. 

•* Bymonda does not consider this story Tery probable, althongh Buonarroti 
may haTO wished to try experiments on sereral snrfaoes. The same writer 
suggests that Midheiangelo may at one time lisTe had thoughts of intrusting 
a considerable portion of the fresco to Sebastiano, and later encountered the 
same diflculties in collaboration which induced him to paint the Sistine 
▼aulting in solitudsk Sebastian may or may not have been to blame for his 
qnarrel with Michelangela The Venetian fell far below the Tuscan in no- 
bility of mind, also the time had long gone by when Sebastiaa the painter 
needed Michelangelo as patron ; but the friendship of the latter was honor- 
able to any artist, and Sebastian seems to hsTe worked so hard in the personal 
serrioe of Bnonaixoti that we may credit him with some reel affection ^or the 
sculptor, and if we remember that Sebastian sometimes changed from a friend 
to a foe (as with Baphael), we must not forget, too, that Michelangelo was 
and frequently flew into furious passions with his best friends* 
IIL--22 
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Frate del Piombo, and give himself good cheer, Fra Sebus* 
tiano fell sick of a most violent fever, and being of very 
full habit, the disease attained to such a height that in a 
very few days he resigned his soul to Ood. Having made 
a will, he commanded that his remains should be carried to 
the tomb without any ceremony of priests or friars, nor 
would he have any expenses incurred for lights, but ordered 
that the amount which would have been thus expended 
should be distributed to the poor, for the love of Ood : and 
so was it done. Fra Sebastiano was buried in the Church 
of the Popolo, in the month of June of the year 1547.^ 

The death of this master could scarcely be considered a 
great loss to Art, since from the moment that he had as- 
sumed the habit of a monk, he might very justly have been 
accounted among the departed. It is true that his pleasant 
qualities in conversation did cause many of his friends to 
lament his death, and indeed, many artists also. Toung 
men, in some considerable number, resorted to Sebastiano 
at divers times, for the purpose of studying their art, but 
they rarely made any great profit, since from his example, 
they could learn little beside the art of good living."^ But 
from this remark we must except Tommaso Laurati, a 

^ A portrait in the National Gallery, London, ia daimed aa being that of 
Sebastian, it ia painted upon the aame oanvaa with IppoUto de* HedioL Mr. 
Berenaon, however, doea not catalogue it in hia list of genuine worka of del 
Piomba 

** Sebaatian del Piombo was one of thoae laie artiata, who having the ea- 
paoitj for artistio gieatnesa, have not character enough to develop that 
oapacity. Anyone who before he waa twenty-one yeara old ooold paint the 
piotures that he left behind him in Venioe, waa an artiat equal to great 
achievement had hia talent been as anatained as it waa remarkable. Vaaari 
cannot forgive him for having slighted thia talent, and finally renounced it ; 
and on the whole Vaaari'a oriticiam would aeem to be acute and Just 8tiJl 
we must make aome allowances in remembering first that Sebastian waa a 
Venetian setting himself up in direct rivalry, not only with Raphael, an Ur- 
binate, but with RaphaeVs Tuscan pupils ; furthermore, that Sebastian waa 
the proUgS of Michelangelo, the man whoae friendship Vaaari liked to think 
(though in later years) belonged to him, Giorgio, more than to any other 
artistw AU of these things may have aomewhat biassed Vaaari, who never* 
thelesB gives a good meaaure of praise to the Venetian. Sebastian, who re- 
mained great even as an eclectic, imitated fint CimA, then Giorgione^ tfan 
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Sicilian^ who^ besides many other works, has executed in 
Bologna an exceedingly graceful picture of Venus, embrac- 
ing and kissing her son Cupid. This work is in the house 
of Messer Francesco Bolognetti. He has likewise painted 
the portrait of the Signer Bernardino Sayelli, which is 
highly commended ; with other pictures, of which there is 
no need to make further mention. 

Raphael, the latter ao raooetgfally that the Tiolin-playerol the Bciarra Palace, 
the Fornarina of the Uffizi, aze still by some critios given to Raphael, though 
they are now more generally attributed to del Piombo. Lastly, Sebastian 
used the manner of Michelangelo as a deUberately ohosen weapon. The 
Reeorreotion of Lazaros is Sebastian^s most famous pictoze, but his por- 
traits, in which he directly foUowed nature and was less inflaenoed by the 
personality of any other srtist, are, after all, his best works ; even in his por- 
traits Raphael MflTected him strongly, but not so strongly as to interfere with 
oharaoterisation and sincerity. Upon the whole Sebastian del Piombo re- 
mains to us as one of the most interesting recorded examples of an artiat en- 
deaToring to nnite the qualities of two whoUy different and equally great 
■oboolii thoee of Venioe and FloKeiio& 



PAOLO CALIABI, CALLED VERONESE* 

[Bom 1528; died 158a] 

Bbbliogbapht.— O. Ridolfi, Le Maraviglie delT Arte^ Venice, 1648. Bos- 
ohini, Le Minere deUa PUtura, Venice, and also La Carta del navegar pit- 
toretco^ Venice, 1660. Did Pouo, LeviUd^ FiUari, degli ScuUoH ed ArchU 
tetti Verofie$l, VeionA, 1718. Zanefeti, Delie PUtura Veneziana e deUe opere 
pubblicfke de* Veneziani Mdeari, Venice, 1771. T. Vaterio, Let Paul 
VSronhe de Dresde, UArtitU^ III., Sixth Series, p. 155, Paria, 1858. P. 
Manti, Un notmeau Vdroniee au Miteee du Louvre, Jupiter foudroyant lei 
Vieet^ Gazette dee Beaux Arte, First Series, II, p. 31, Paris, 1869. Henry 
F. Hdt, The Marriage at Gana, by Paolo Veronese, London, 1867. P. Mantz, 
TifUoret et Veronhe, UArtieU, 1868, IV., p. 840, Paris, 1869. Aleszdi, 
SuUo Ingegno di Paolo Caliari, Venice, 1873. T. Oantier, Lee noeee de Cana 
de Paul Vironhe, Paris, circa 1872L G. de Scolaci, Del ceUhre quadro di 
P, Cdliari la yamiglio di Dario, della nobil Cata Pieani di Veruzia, etc., 
Verona, 1875. M. Pratesi, I grandi pittori veneti del einqueeento. Pooh 
Veroneu, in Nuova Antologia, XXV., fate, VL Hubert Janitaohek, Pado 
Caliari gen, Veroneee, in the Dohme Series of Kunat und Kunttler dee Mil- 
telaUere und der NeuzeiL C Triarte, La Vie d'un Patricien de Veniee au^ 
XVI* eiiele, Paris. C. Blanc, Lee Freequee de VSroniee au ehdteau de Ma- 
Mire prie de Triviee, Gazette dee Beaux Arte, Second Seriea, XVIL, p. 885, 
Paris, 187& Armand Baschet, Paul Vdroniee devant le Saint- OJfUe, Or- 
leans, 1880. Galleria dei PUtoH veneziani dal 1200 oZ 1800, Venice, 1887. 
Pietro Caliari, Paolo Veroneee sua vita e ette opere, Studi Storieo-Sktetiei, 
Rome, 1888. Belazione ed atti riguardanti il monutnento a Paolo Caliari, 
pubblieaii acura del comitcUo eeeeutivo dello eteeeo, Verona, 1888. C. Yrisrte, 
Paul Vironhe, Paris, 1888, an important monograph. Bernardo Morsolin, 
Vn putto di Paolo Veroneee in ArU e Storia, 1888, Ko. 28. P. Lefort, Lee 

> Vasari's meagre notioes of Veronese, intercalated in the lives of Micbde 
San Michele and Battista Franoo, are even more inadequate than his mention 
of Carpacoio, since the yolnme of Veronese's work to be described was far 
greater than Carpaocio's, and Paolo's place in the history of art is quite as 
important as that of the earlier painter. Although this meagraneaa of state- 
ment is more inadequate, it is, howcTer, less regrettable, since we know much 
of Paolo from other souroes, while Gsrpaooio as a man is in some respects 
an nnsoWed mystery. It is evident that Vasari, besides baring incomplete 
data in the case of Veronese, thought it hardly consonant with tiie dignity of 
his own work as a history to give long biographies of men who were still aliTO 
at the time that he published his Vite, 
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peifUwru de Vifronhe d Madrid, in the GateUe de* Bmux ArU^ Thizd Series, 
m, p. 470, Paris, 1890. G. Triarte, Paul VSroniss aupalaU ducal de Km- 
iM in the GasteUe da Beaux Arte, Third Berieis V., p. S, 18»t Bemhard 
Bereneon, The Venetian Painten of the Benaiauaee, New Yoiic, 1891. 



THE painter Panlino is also a VeroneBe, he is now in 
good repnte at Venice ; and this artist also^ al- 
though in like manner not more than thirty years 
old^ has performed many commendable works. Bom in 
Yerona^^ Paulino was the son of a carver in stone^' or as 
they say in that country^ a stone-cutter^ and having ac- 
quired the principles of painting from the Veronese, Gio- 
vanni Garoto/ he painted in fresco ' the Hall of the Pay- 
master Portesco at Tiene * in the Vicentino, in company 
with the above-named Battista, with whom he subsequently 
executed numerous works at the Soranza, all of which show 
good design, a fine judgment, and a beautiful manner.'' 

* Paolo Oaliari, caUed Paolo Veroneee, was bom in Verona in 1528 (not 
in 1582 aa lias been auerted) ; the docnmente in the ArcMnfio NotariU of 
Venice, examined by M. Charles Yriarte, show that Paolo was sixty yesrs 
old at the time of his death in 1588. 

* Paolo's &ther, €}abriele Oaliari, was a toolptor, his nnole, Antonio Badile, 
was a painter, his brother Benedetto, and his sons Paolo, Gabriele, and Osr- 
letto, were also paintera 

< Antonio Badile was his master, and Mr. Berenson, in his Venetian Painters, 
states that Paolo was also "strongly inflnenced by Domenioo Bmsasoroi." 
At first Paolo was apprenticed as sonlptor, and M. Charles Yriarte accredits 
to him statues of a Venos and Adonis in the Villa Msser, and certain etucchi, 
bnt later his &ther perhaps put him under the oare of Giovanni Caroto, al- 
though there is no certain proof that the latter eyer was his master. Par- 
migianino is said to have been one of his favorites as an example, and this 
inflnence of the Parmese master is to be seen in some of Paolo's Tiolent fore- 
shortenings ; it is also claimed tM as a yoath he copied numbers of Dtbrer's 
engravings. 

* Paolo's first works were in Ban Fermo of Verona (the picture, a Madonna 
with Saints, is jmw in the Pinaooteoa) and in San Bernardino ; see E. Muntz, 
La Fiu 4€ la Renaieaance^ p. 642. Then he went to Mantua, where, says M. 
JfOnto, he learned from Andrea Mantegna his science of ordering and his 
** astonishing perspective effects.*' No frescoes by Paolo now remain in Man- 
tua. 

* His mythologicsl scenes at Tiene were painted for the counts of Porti, in 
oollaboration with Zelotti, and the latter's work cannot be separated, as to its 
authorship says M. Triarte, from that of Paolo, so well does it harmonize. 

' In 1551 he painted (together with Zelotti) in the Palazzo Emo at Fanzolo 
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At Masiera^ near AboIo in the territory of Treyiso, Paa- 
lino painted a yery beautiful house of the Signor Daniello 
Barbaro^ Patriarch elect of Aquileia ; ® and in Vienna he 

» whole aeries of niTthologioal iiibjeeto* introdaoing portnits fraelj into his 
deoorationa. 

The Palace of the Soranii haa been demoUahed, bat the Venetian Edition 
of our anthor inf orma as that the fresooee of Paolo Veroneae and his school, 
which formed the most valuable part of its decorations, have been preaenred 
from destmotion. The Geiman translator of Vasari adds that they were 
presented to the Ghoroh of San laberale by Filippo Balbi, by whoM care it 
was, as the Venetian edition of our anther aaaorea na, that they were aaved 
from destruction. — Mrs. Foster's Notes. 

• This villa, varioasly called ViUa llaser, Villa Barbaro, Villa Manin, VHU 
Giacomelli, is in the mountains near Asolo, at a distance of a few hoors* drive 
from Castelfranco in the march of Friuli. Daniel Barbazo was himself a pa- 
trician artist of Venice, who has left important celling painting in the Ducal 
Palace. Three of the most famous men of his timci PaUadio tibe architect, 
Alesandro Vittoria the sculptor, and Paolo Veronese, collaborated in the 
building and decoration of the villa. It is of great interest and importance 
as showing what in the middle of the sixteenth oentnry, a Venetian noble, 
himself an artist and with the greatest arttsts at his disposition, considered a 
aatiafactory summer palace. First of all is to be noted the sobriety of the 
general lines of the architecture, the inezpensiveneBS of the material ; there 
is no rich marble, hardly any gilding, patron and craftsmen alike have been 
eontented with stone, stucco, and fresoa The plan is simple enough ; there 
are four chambers and a central hall, shaped like a Greek cross, aerving at 
once as corridor and rooms, all frescoed by Veronese. In this work there is 
also that simplicity which comes with largeness of motive, composition, and 
movement. The most important fresco is an octagon in the centre of the 
main hall ; the aubject has been called the Deities of Olympus or the Repre- 
sentation of the nanetazy Syatem (M. Hants was the firat to point out this 
distinoticm of subject). There are alao two large luneite§ with half-nnde 
fignrea, while on other aidea of the vaulting, women in contemporaneona 
costume, lean from simulated balconies, and at the level of the floor pages 
and ladies seem to peer in through the openings which they make by 
pulling the painted tapestry ourtaina aside. All this is immensely inter- 
esting as showing Veronese*s idea of a complete decorative scheme fully 
carried out. There ia (preat apontaneity and force, the oompoaitiona and 
movementa are admirably varied, a few of them are even noble, thoae 
of the Vice and Virtue, the Vulcan and the Jupiter, for example. Seen 
in black and white, in the leproductiona that have been made of them for 
varioua publicationa, acme of theae frescoes are not unworthy of the painter 
of the Cena and the Coronation of Venice. M. Triarte hopea for aome docu- 
mentary evidence to anatain his theory that they were painted after Ve- 
ronese's visit to Rome, a theory which their ampUtude of style and the fre- 
quent introduction of the nude would seem to justify. But we have hen te 
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painted a large pictare on cloth for the refectory of San 
Nazzaro^* a Monastery of the Black Friam ; the snbject 
chosen being the Sapper of Our Saviour Christ in the house 
of Simon the Leper, when Mary Magdalene threw herself 
at the feet of Our Lord. Li this work there are many por- 



tlia iini time to tmmm MniMirbAt before Yeroneee^e work ; in ell hie other 
great pictaxes we ere initantly delighted by the noUe, oheeff ol, treneparent 
oolor. Here either by frequent overpeintinge or by ohemioal aetion of the 
pigment the oolor ie utterly changed, ie ooane, and in tome oaeee even repel- 
lent ; we find erode Pane-green against oold purple and ekieeof a bmtal oTor- 
peinted bine, emalt in lome plaoee, purple in othera. AU thie mnet be due 
to late-oomere. Yeroneee when he handled the freeoo eurely oame nearer to 
Gorreggio, or at all evente to Tiepolo, bat for all that the orerpainting pro- 
duces a most disastrous effect, and it is this whioh makee Veroneee's robust- 
ness seem ooarse, his lightness of motiTe seems cheap and trivial, so that we 
have to deliberately separate the largeness of oonoeption from the present 
material execution and to admit that although Yeroneee can be seen here aa 
iuTentor and composer, Yeroneee WkfrucanU is hardly represen t ed at all. On 
the other hand, no amount of unintelligent reetoration or oterpainting can ao- 
oount for the triyiaUty of the detail and the bad taste and cheapnese of the 
general scheme. There ie an abundance of painted tricke, and no consider- • 
ation for the dignity of the mat4^rial prevents the perpetration of those prao* 
tical jokes in fresco whioh sre stiU played on the walls of Italian TiUas, not- 
ably in the North and in the lake district. There are irompt VatXL of aU 
kinds ; in the dining-haU a lady in blue brocade, her duenna, and a couple of 
eatin pagee look down from a painted gallery ; on the broad balustrade before 
them is the usual Yeroneee menagerie, a psrrot, a monkey, and a little white- 
and-liver-colored spaniel. At the end of* the long vista of rooms you are 
startled by the figure of a huntsman or a lady, raising a curtain or pushing 
back a door, showing a glimpse of sky or a fiight of stepe ; beyond there are 
painted children peeping through simulated openings, there are stacks of 
punted spears and halberds in the comers, specious gold bronie statnee and 
green bronze frieses, spurious marbles, deceptive effects of perspective, 
painted dap-trap of all kinds. Indeed at timee it is dif&cult to believe that 
one is in the pleasure-house of a Yenetian patridan decorated by one of the 
greatest masters of a golden era. MM. Mftnte and Triarte have each of 
them devoted special chapters to theee fresooee of the Yilla Maser ; the for- 
mer in his Fiti ds la Benaisianee^ the latter in hie FZ« eTun Patrieien ds 
Vtnite^ the scene of whioh is laid at this villa, while Gharlsa Blanc has also 
written of them in the OoMetU da JSeatix Arts for 1878. 

* Milaneid, YL, p. 870, note 8, eays that the picture was sold to the Spinda 
funUy of Genoa, then to the Duraazi, and is now in the picture-gallciy of 
Turin. Another Fesst at the House of fcUmon, from the ohuroh of Bt^ 8e- 
beatian, is in the Brera, and stiU another, from the ohuroh of the Bervitee, ia 
in the Louvre. 
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traits from the life among the nnmerons figures which it 
comprises, with buildings, &c., in perspective, which are 
admirable ; there are two Dogs under the table, moreover, 
which are so beautifully executed that they appear to be 
alive ; and in the distance are certain figures of lame and 
halt, which are also excellently well done. 

In the Hall of the Council of Ten ^ in Venice, within an 
oval, which is larger than any of the others forming the 
divisions of the ceiling and occupies the centre thereof, as 
being the principal picture, is another work by Paulino ; a 
figure of Jupiter driving forth the Vices, '^ which is meant 

>* %»7paiii1iinga in the Hall of the OonnoU of Ten, and there aseribed to 
Veronese, are oonaidered to be really by ZelottL Indeed the work of Yeronete 
is BO vast that much collaboration most have been required, and upon many 
canvases attributed to the master, it wonld be very difficnlt to separate the 
work of Paolo from that of inferior men who were yet admirable craftsmen. 
This difBoTiIty obtains to so great a degree that maoh of Veronese*s ao-caUed 
original work may be viewed with suspicion. 

>^ This oval oeiling-oanvas is now in the Louvre. It is replaced in the 
HaU of the Council of Ten by a copy from the hand of a French artist See 
C Yriarte, Paul Veronese au PalaU Dueal de Veniae^ OoMette dee Beaux 
Arts, 1891, Third Period, V., p. 14. The following passage, referring to Paolo, 
is from Vasari*8 Life of Battista Franco : 

** About the same time there was a painter in Venice called Bassaooo,* who 
was a creature of the Oasa Grimani, and by especial favour, this artist, after 
he had been many years in Rome, received oommission to paint the ceiling 
of the large Hall of the C7avi de Dieei ; but conscious that he could not com- 
plete the work himself, and would have need of aid, Baszaooo took for his 
companions Paolo da Verona, and Battista Zelotti,t dividing among tbem 
and himself nine pictures in oil, which were to be executed for that plaoOi 
four compartments of an oval form in the anglea, that is to say, four oblong 
squares, and a larger oral in the centre. This last, together with three of 
the squares, Bazsacco gave to PIm>1o Veronese, who represented Jove launch- 
ing his thunderbolts at the Vioea, with other figures therein ; and two of the 
smaller ovals, with one square, Baaiaooo kept for himself ; the two remaining 
ovals he gave to Battista. In one of theee compartments is Neptune, the 
God of the Sea, the others have each two figures, symbolical of the grandeur 
and repose then enjoyed by Venice. 

** Now all these artists acquitted themselves very well in that work, but the 

* Milanesi says Brasacco ; he painted in the Hall of the Council of Ten, but 
«M>t in the HaU of the Cai (or Capi). 

t In Vasari^s original text it is Battista Fisrinato, but Bottari aubatitnted 
Zelotti as cognomen, the same being quoted from Bidolfi. 
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to signify that this supreme and Absolute raler expels eyil^ 
and also punishes wicked and vicious lA«n. The same ar- 
tist painted the ceiling in the church of San'Sshastiano^^ a 
work of extraordinary merit, as he did also the pictin% iar 
the High Altar, with smaller pictures which surround and 
form the framework of the same. Paulino likewise painted 

betfe of ihem was Paolo Veroneie ; for which oaose he reoeiTed a oommiMioii 
from the Signori to paint the oeiling of a chamber which la beside the above- 
mentioned HalL Here he depicted a figure of San Marco floating in the air ; 
in the lowermost part is Venice surrounded bj Faith, Hope, and Charity; 
the painting is in oil, and Paolo had for his assistant therein the aboTe- 
named Battista ZSelottL But though a beautiful picture, tMs work is not 
equal to that executed by Ptelo in the Hall first mentioned. In the Umilt)^ * 
he then executed a painting entirely alone ; on a laige oval compartment of 
the ceiling namely, where he painted an Assumption of Our Lady, with other 
figures, a very lightsome, pleasing, and weU-oonsidered performance.** 

>* Upon the ceilings and walls of this church of St. Sebastian Paolo first 
showed to Venice that another great master had oome to her, and in St. Se- 
bastian he lies buried. The whole church is a gallery of his pictures ; his 
compatriot, Bernardo Torlioni, prior of the convent, called him to Venice 
about the first of December, 1556 ; but at first FSaolo pai n te d only in the sac- 
risty (Coronation of the Virgin, a confused and theatrical composition, 
surrounded by separate panels containing the Four Bvangelists). He then 
painted in the nave of the church several great ceilings, the subjects being 
taken from the history of Esther. In these oeUings he has used with suc- 
cessful audacity the violent perspective of figures rising en Echelon, and seen 
always in three-qujurter view from the side. It is said that these works have 
b^en much retouched, and it is probably to the retouching that they owe a 
certain hotness that has come with glases, and an undue strength of leds and 
greens in the caisson nearest the door, the Esther before Ahasuems. lU- 
touched or not, the centre ceiling glows like a carbuncle, as if jewels had 
been crushed into the pigments Here on the very morrow of his arrival, 
before the influence of Titian could have added much to his equipment^ we 
find Veronese fully declared, with his throned figures in severest perspective, 
his dogs and horses, bis brocades and pseudo-Romans. In the choir are two 
large and important works (Mr. Berenson catalogues the Martyrdom of St. 
Sebastian with a question-mark as to its authorship), the second subject 
shows a soene from the lives of Saints Marcos and Marodlinus ; it is full of 
movement and life, but is not exactly dramatic, since Veronese, as usual, 
cares little about telling a story, but cares much about making his types, his 
draperies, and bis architecture vital His works in St. Sebastian had an 
instant suooeas, and he was prodsimed a master from that moment. 

• The chnzoh has been destroyed. 
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the doors which close the organ, and all these are truly 
praiseworthy productions." 

In the hall of the grand council, ^^ Paulino executed a 
very large picture, the subject Frederick Barbarossa pre- 
senting himself to the Pope, with a large number of figures 
in yaried habiliments and all of great beauty, insomuch 
that it does worthily represent the court of a Pontiff and 
an Emperor as well as the Venetian senate. There are 
many gentlemen and senators of the republic ^ represented 
from the life in this picture, which is such, at a word, for 
grandeur, excellence of design, yariety of attitude and 
beauty, that it is deservedly extolled by all who see it. 

After haying completed this work Paulino executed the 
decorations of other chambers, used for the service of the 
above-named Council of Ten," painting the ceilings in oil 
with figures which are very finely foreshortened and ad- 
mirably beautiful. ^^ He painted in fresco for a certain mer- 

" Th« Parifioation Ib painted npon tbe enter aide, the Pool of Betfaeeda 
npon the inner. 

>« In 1562 the Senate ordered deoorationa for the HaU of the Great Oonnofl 
del Mkggior ConHglio, of Qiado Veoelli (Titian*a eon), Tintoretto, and Ve- 
roneee. The latter painted Barboxoesa kiaaing the foot of the Fope^ and al- 
Iqgorioal mbjeota repreeenting Time, Faith, Patienoe, and Oonoord; theee 
worke all periehed in the fire of Deoember 20, 1677. From 1577 to 1588, the 
year of hia death, the painter worked ahnoet oonitantly for the Dneal Palace.; 
among the paintinga which he executed for the latter axe the Adoration of 
the Magi (in the Library) ; the Bnropa {Sola dM AfUieoUtgio) ; Sebaattaa 
Venier, the oonqneror of Lepanto, taken into the p reee n oe of the Savioar by 
Saint Mark, Saint JustiDa, Faith and Venice {Sola del ColUgio) ; Venice 
Enthroned between Jnitioe and Peace, and deren piotorea in color with aiz 
in monochrome (ceiling of the HiMla del CaUegio), In the HaU of the Grand 
Council there are by Veronese, beiidea the famoua Apotheoais of Venice (in 
the celling), the Taking of Smyrna (ceiling) ; the Defeuoe of Scutari (ceil- 
ing) ; and on the wall the Betum of Contarini after Chioggia. The above 
tilt is taken from M. Mtlnta, La Fin de la Beftaiieeanee^ p. 667. 

^* Veronese haa left but few portraits aa ordinarily understood, but those 
few are fine, and he haa filled his large eompoaitions with portraiture, 
being indeed a real Venetian Ghirlandajo in his inclination to make hia 
f ellow-citizena spectators of, and actors in the scenes from Holy Writ. 

1* See extracts from Battista Franco. 

" Upon the ceiling of tbe Sola del Jfaggiar Comiglio he painted (see note 
14) the Triumph of Venice, which is so rich and so nlyery at once in ita color 
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chant the front of a honse^ which is situate on the road 
leading from San Manrizio to San Moisd, and this also was 
a very beautiful work^ but the sea-air is gradually destroy- 
ing that production." For Cammillo Trevisano, Paulino 
painted a Loggia and an apartment in fresco at Murano, 
which were greatly admired^ and at the monastery of San 
Giorgio Maggiore in Venice, he painted the Marriage at 
Gana in Galilee, at the upper end of a very large room ; ^* 

tliat it may be called megnifioent in iti Uehniqtie ae in its motiTe. As it 
rabjeok it is exaotly what Veroneae knrcd beat to treat, and among Ua pio^ 
urea only the Mazriage of Cana and the Family of Darioi can rival it Gan* 
tier haa called it an Aaanmption, it ia rather an Apotheoeia ; it is, moieoyer, 
one of the best examples of the lo-called ffrandea maehinea that esdsts. No 
piotnre shows a more masterly arrangement, a vtyle at once ao anmptnoos, 
yet elevated, figurea whoie aomewhat exnberant loveliness is saved from 
Tolgarity by an air of pride and energy, magnifioent material treated with 
anch ease and sincerity. The arohiteotonio setting, the picturesque crowd 
below, the robustly beaatif ul women around the Venice, are hsndled with a 
certain foroefol dexterity and with no more apparent eifort than Veroneae 
ahowed in diaposing of the folda of a brocaded timarra. Here ia indeed a 
worthy incarnation of Venice — ^beautifnl, atatdy, Inxnriona, prond, receiving 
the homage of earth and sea, of east and west These Epicureans axe the 
chilcnen of fighters and invaders, these healthy and vigorous bodies are 
overflowing with vitality ; their gnoe is bom of strength, and looking at them 
we realize that the heroic age had not yet paased away when Veronese painted 
this triumphal hymn to the republic. 

>* The fresco has disappeared. 

1* The Marriage of Gana (together with the Venice Growned, painted on the 
oeiUng of the Hall of the Great Gounoil) and the Family of Darius may be 
oonaidered Veronese's most representative work. He painted four other 
enormous pictures of the same character, each a (7«iia, each one famoua. Of 
these the Marriage of Gana, painted 1563, for the refectory of the convent of 
8. Giorgio Maggiore, is now in the Louvre ; it waa brought from ItiUy during 
the wan of the French Republic and was so large and difficult of transpor- 
tation that when the other pictures were returned to the Italians a work by 
Lebrun was accepted in exchange and the Gana remained in the Louvre. It 
was painted between June 6, 1568, and September 8, 1568 (lee G. Triarte, op, 
cU.^ p. 84). The Feast at the House of Simon, painted for the Servites, ia 
also in the Louvre ; Louis XIV. having desired in 1664 to buy it of the 
monks, the Signoria of Venice forbade them to sell it to the king, bought it 
from the convent, and sent it as the gift of the Republic to Louis. The 
Feast at the Houae of the Leper, painted (1570) for the convent of S. Sebaa- 
tiano, ii in the Brera at Milan. The Feast at the Houm of Levi, painted 
(1573) for the church of Saints Giovanni e Paolo, is now in the Academy of 
Venice. The two last pictures axe especially fine, but the Manisge of Ctat^ 
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this work is most wonderful for grandeur^ for power of in- 
vention^ for number of figures, and for variety of vest- 
ments : if I recollect rightly, it comprises more than a 
hundred and fifty heads, all judiciously varied and executed 
with the utmost care. 

The same artist was commissioned by the procurators of 
San Marco to paint certain angular medallions ; these are 
in the ceiling of the Nicene library,^ which was bequeathed 

it the greatest of aU of them, indeed ia in lome reepeota the ehtf-dPceuvre 
of modem painting. The famooa painter, Thomas Gontarey in hia Sntretiena 
d'atelUVy says of Veronese : ^* Let na speak of his method of painting. It is 
not that of Titian. I do not hesitate to say it is the painting par aeedUnn ; 
there is notiiing heyond it; it is Uie apogea** These remarks may be ea- 
peoially applied to the Gana. One may add that not only the painting but 
the oomposition is astonishing in its ease, and in its absenoe of any <9>par«i< 
sdenoe or method. It appesxs slmost f ortnitons, yet is in reality otdared 
and harmonious. It oomprehends a great nnmber of personages, and the in- 
terest of portraiture is added to the purely artistio interest Veronese him- 
self sits among the musicians playing a *oeIlo, Tintoretto aocompaniea him, 
Titian plays the eontr€i^a$90f and Benedetto Galiari also appears. The 
guests for wliom they are making muaio indude kings and emperors, and sal- 
tans— Solyman L, Francis I., Charles V. 

Mr. W. M. Bossetti, in the EnoydopaBdia Britannioa, says admirably of 
Veronese : '* He enjoys a sight much as Ariosto enjoys a story, and displays 
it in form snd colour with a sest like that of Ariosto for language and Terse. 
... He was supreme in representing, without huddling or oonfuaion, nu- 
merous figures in a luminoua and diffused atmosphere, wlule in riohness of 
draperies and transparency of shadows he surpassed aU the other Venetians 
or Italians. In gifts of this kind Rubens alone oould be pitted against him. 
In the moderation of art combined with ita profusion he far excelled Rabeus ; 
for daszling aa is the first impression of a great work by Veronese, then 
is in it in reality ss much of soberness and serenity aa of eznbersnce." 
diaries Blsnc believed the foUowing note, written upon the back of one of 
Veronese*s drawings, to be by the master himself ; it is at all eventa moat 
oharacteristic of this painter of feasts : *' If I have time I want to represent 
a sumptuous banquet in a superb hall, at which wiU be present the Virgin, 
the Saviour, and Joseph. They wiU be served by the most brilliant eortigt 
of angels which any one osn imagine, busied in offering the daintiest viands 
and an abundance of splendid fruit in dishes of gold and silver. Ottiers wilt 
hand them precious wines in transparent orystsl glsisos and gilded goblets, in 
order to show with what seal blessed spirits serve thdr Lord.'* 

** This ceiling of the Nicene library, in the Libreria di San JVoreo, was 
painted, says M. Triarte, somewhat before Paolo*s trip to Borne with Ourdi- 
nsl Qrimani This journey seems to have taken place between 1668 and 156K. 
Herr Janitschek has even doubted if it ever occurred. MM. Mtlnts and 
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to the Signoria by the Oardinal Bessarion^ with a vast treas- 
ure of Greek books collected by that prelate. Now the 
above-named Proveditors, when they caused the painting of 
the library to be commenced, had promised a prize of hon- 
our, oyer and over the price agreed on, to him who should 
best acquit himself in the decoration of the same, the work 
was then divided among the best painters at that time in 
Venice." 

Being completed, and after all the pictures had been 
well examined, a golden chain was placed around the neck 
of Paulino, he, by the opinion of all, being adjudged to 
have done the best.** The picture which obtained him this 

Triaite are oonTiiioed that they aee the inflnenoe of it in lome of Venmeee*! 
works. Yeroneae did not readily aeek honors, though he often obtained them, 
and the story is told that on the ooossion of a great oompetition for ozders to 
paint in the Dncal Palaoe, Oaliari refrained so completely from aotive ri- 
Talry that Oontaxini, the HeoMoas of the moment, reproaohed him with hia 
pride. Paolo replied that he knew better how to deaerre orden than how to 
seek them. 

" One of Veronese's largest and finest works is the Family of Daiins at 
the fset of AleTandw (now in the National Gallery of London) ; it ia said 
that the picture was painted whUe the painter was visiting the Pisani and 
left with them as a gift There is also a tradition that this gift was a sur- 
prise, and that the work was done seeretly in the Pisani Palace. This is 
impossible from the size of the oaayas and the requirementa as to models, 
eta, but it may easily hare been a work exeeuted with the oonniTance of 
the family as a surprise to some particular member, presumably its head. 
M. MOnta says of this fine picture, ** it is thus that Bapbael, had he been bom 
a Venetiaii, would have understood the re pre s e ntation of a scene from sn- 
oiont history.** The Msrtyrdom of St Geoige, in the church of Ban Oioigio 
in Braida at Venma, is another magnificent work, while the Three Bishops in 
the Brera Gkllery is a specially dignified and indlTidual picture. The mar- 
riage of St. Oatherine (Venice) is also admixaUeb Paris daims a number 
of canvases, so does nearly CTery one of the great centals, and Morelli says 
the artist is better represeoted in Dresden than even in the Louvre or the 
Academy of Venice. Oritica, bowevw^ diftar as to oertain attributions ; com- 
pare for instance the long list of worka in IL Chazlea Yriarte's Paul V4- 
roiih€y pp. (K^77, with the reUtirely restricted list of Mr. Bemhaid Berenson 
in his Venetian Pointers of the Renaissance, pp. 127-199. 

** Armand Baaobet (see Paul Virofihe devant U Saint Q^m, Orltfana, 
1880) discovexed a document which is at once curious and entertaining, and 
which, were it not for its length, might well be quoted in extenao, (For an 
esoellent abridgment, see Mfinta, La Vln de la BetitOsMnee^ pp. 44, 45.) On 
^uly 18, 1573, Veronese was called before the Tribunal of the Holy Oflice and 
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yictory and prize of hononr^ was that wherein he has repre- 
sented Music; here are depicted three yoang and very 
beautiful women, one, the most beautiful of all, is playing 
on the bass-yiol, her eyes are cast down, being fixed on the 
handle of the instrument, and her attitude clearly shows 
that her ear and voice are intently following the sound ; of 
the other two, one is playing a lute, and the other sings 
from a book. Near these figures is a Cupid without wings 
playing on a harpsicord, to signify that Love is awakened 
by Music, or that Love is ever the companion of Music ; 
and the artist has made him without wings, to show that 
he never parts from her. In the same work Paulino de- 
picted Pan, who, according to the poets, is the god of 
shepherds, holding in his hand pipes or flutes made of the 
bark of trees, these being such as have been dedicated to 
him in the manner of vows, by shepherds who had been 
victorious in the trial of playing on thenL^ 

qaestioned oonceming his Cena painted for the oo&Tent of Saints OioTanni e 
Paolo, and now in the Academy of Venice. He was taken to task for having 
introduced into the presence of sacred personages "buffoons, dwarfs, dmnken 
Germans, and other fooleries.*' It mast be remembered that a German 
tanzkneehl — and Pttolo had painted one of these as a halberdier stanching a 
bleeding nose— meant to the Italians a Imtheraa, a heretical invader, a meni- 
less pillager, snoh as they had seen to their cost in the ranks of Georg Fronds- 
berg. Paolo in reply to his interrogators invoked the Ucense allowed to 
** poets and fools,** and admitted that when empty spaces on his pictures 
required fiUing he put in figures of his " own invention." His questioners 
having suggested such compositional changes as the substitution of the Mag- 
dalen ia the place where Paolo had put a dog, the poor painter averred his 
readiness to honor the Magdalen on all occasions, but said that there were 
artistic reasons which made the change embarrassing. Last of all, when 
pushed by the Tribunal, he cited the example of Miehelangdo, who in his Last 
Judgment had represented aU of the holy personages as quite nude. The 
upshot of the investigation was a reprimand to the painter, who was ordered 
to remove the obnoxious figures, at his own expense, before the expiration of 
three months. 

** Another of Veronese's idyls is the Rape of Buropa, in the AnHcollegto of 
the Ducal Palace. It is a famous and beautiful picture, but nevertheless lacks 
atmosphere more than do most of Veronese's works ; there is even a oertsin 
paperiness about some of the draperies, and parts of the picture do not keep 
their proper planes. It is likely enough that time rather than the painter is 
at fault On the other hand, though one cannot echo the dictum of Gautier 
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Two other pictures were painted by Paulino in the same 
place, in one of which is Arithmetic, accompanied by phi- 
losophers, dressed after the manner of the ancients ; in the 
other is Hononr, to whom^ she being seated, sacrifices are 
ofFered and royal crowns presented.^ But as this young 

that tbii ii tha finest pearl in Yeronese's casket, few are insensible to its 
charm, which, Taine said, **met la joU au eceurj* The whole picture seems 
steeped in an atmosphere of youth and opnlent beanty and perennial pleas- 
ure. Though the pink-and-wliite Bnropa and the girls around her suggest 
the type of the eighteenth century painters ; though the idyl lacks the serene 
breadth and simplicity of Giorgione^s pastorals ; though these women in their 
pearls and silks are fine ladies, not nymphs or goddesses, their vigorous grace 
and tranquillity are of the true golden aga The greenish shadows from the 
branches above them faU on the billows of brocade, on the warm amber tones 
of the amply moulded shoulders, on the rosy necks under the gold fuss 
that escapes from the tightly coiled braids. The cool shimmer of tiie pearls, 
the fiowers, the glimpse of peacock-colored sea, the little pink ears in the 
shadow of tlie bright hair, what a delicious feast for the eye they are I 

** Paolo Veronese is the despair of the modem artist by the volume, the 
quality, and the facility of his work ; that he should have done so much so 
admirably, and should have done it all so easily, seems nearly incredible. He 
is not so great an artist as Titian, nor so great a poet as Tintoretto, but 
neither of these has produced anything which as a simple Umr de farce of 
painting equals the Marriage of Cana in the Louvra In this great picture 
and in his Triumph of Venice, Veronese comes to ua like a crash of music, 
music in which the brass is heard perhaps loudest of all, but where the strings, 
too, are in harmony, and if the spirit is not stirxed by it the blood is sad the 
pulse leaps. You hear the swelling of the trumpets, the blare of the bugles, 
horses curvet, banners wave, men, women, and children crowd balconies and 
monumental staircases before palaces such as Palladio loved, and behind aU 
a low-toned blue stands for the sky of Venice. The pageants of the repub- 
lic are the subjects which Fkolo filled with a whole population of men and 
women who, above all else, live with an abounding fulness of life. With him 
existence seems to quicken into something stronger than is its daily habit ; 
his pictorial moment is always at its fullest ; he will paint adoleaoenta and 
old men if need be, but his types have generslly the vigor of middle Ule and 
are set in a perpetual pageant ; it is when the drums strike, and the troops 
fall in, and horses begin to paw that Veronese takes up his brush ; this to him 
is ezistenoe as it should be painted, and because his conviction waa so sinceie, 
his delight in splendor so honest, his sumptuousness is never vulgar. 

Veronese is the best aU-around draughtsman among the VeneliaiiB of the 
sixteenth century ; lus bodies and fkces have a constructive soundness zmrely 
found in the pictures of Titian and Tintoretto, and conspicuously absent in 
some of the ]atter*s greatest works. His color has a tran^ament;^ brilliant 
lightness unequalled by that of any other master, and a sweepkig suveness of 
touch which is a delight to the modem painter. He oaa oepspose superbly 
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man is just nOW in the best of his activity^ and has not yet 
attained his thirty-^second year^* I will say nothing more at 
present respecting him« 

when he ohoooea, and if at tiibea he doea it lo eauly that the method of it is 
nnnotioed, the effeot is the greater ; in thia oompoeition he rarely troables him- 
■elf aboat ehiar<>»curo aa an aid, bat geta along qoite well withoat ik Some 
of hia piotarea ahow a oertain weakneaa and prettineaa of oolor, a fondneaa 
for pinka and blaea, bat it ia not often that hia color-inatinct fiaila ; he madi 
more freqaently falla abort in the expreaaion of hia sabjeet, for he oared little 
about drama, and stira aa by intenae vitality rather than movea us by poig« 
nsnoy ; aome of hia altar-piecea are oonfoaed and theatrical, and perhaps no 
Italian was ever leas in love with the simple group of a Holy Family. Pnahed 
to ita logical aequence the weaker aide of his art degeneratea into the over- 
blown and ooarae ; this ia eapeciaUy noticeable in the Kaaer freaooea, where 
the oolor, rained by time and over-painting, fails to oome to the artist's 
asaiatanoe. But his spontaneity and natuzalneaa, in spite of his typea, 
which are not alwaya exempt from groaaneaa, save him from vulgarity. No 
man ever painted more inatinctively and becauae it was his nataral means 
of expreaaion, and for the easy handling of great maaaea of people upon hngei 
cheerful, light-filled oanvaaes, no maater haa ever equalled Paul Veioneaa^ 
the latest boni, and in some respects the greatest, painter of the School of 
Venice. 

» Veronese's death is entered in the books of the parish of San Samuels 
on the 19th of April, 158S. He caught cold when walking in the Jubilee 
procession for Sixtus V. and died of fever ; he was buried in San Sebaatiano, 
the church he had filled with hia pictures. It is to be noted that the date 
upon his tombstone does not oorxespond as to the day of his death with the 
entry in the pariah recofds^ 
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GIOVANNANTONIO, CALLED SODDOMA, 
PAINTER OP VERCELLI 

[Bom 1477; dJAdlMO.] 

BiBLiOGRAFHT. — linigi Bnuzft, NbtizU intarno atta patria b ai prinU 
ttudi delpiUore Oiovanantonlo Bagxi deito il Soddmna^ 18d3L Albert Jan- 
■en, Leben und Werke dn JfcUert Oiovan Antonio Bauui von VereeUi ge^ 
nannt U Soddoma^ Btattgart, 1870. Gaetavo Frizsoni, Antonio de' BagH, 
Florence, 1871 (from Nitova Antologia) ; the nme author in the OiomaU di 
JSrudizions ArtUiiea, I., 1872, p. 208, and Giorannantonio de Bazsi article 
repnbliahed in the Arte Haliana del Sinaaeimento, pp. 95-187; LiUzow^ 
Zeiteehrift fiir bOdende Kunet^ DL, p. 8S, Leipac, 1876, article Sodoma 
und eein BUdniae im Kloater von Monte OlUttto, R. Viecher, Giovanni 
Antonio d^ Bcuti, in the Dohme Series of Kunet und Kunetler; pub- 
lished also in A. H. Keane*s English translation of the Dohme Series : C. 
Timbal, Giovanni Antonio Sazxi^ dU 11 Sodomei^ GaeUte dee Beau^Arte^ 
Vol. XynL, p. 18, Puis, 1878. Alessandro Vesme, Martino Spamotti 
Maeetro del Sodoma, L'Arehivio Storico deW ArU, U., p. 42L Herr Thau- 
sing, Wiener Kunatbri^ey Leipsio, 1884, pp. 288-68. 11 Sodoma, Gaudenzio 
Ferrari, Andrea Solari, iUuetrati in ire opere in MUano reeentemente ri- 
cvperate^ article by Gustavo Friszoni in VArchivio Storieo delT Arte, 17., 
pp. 274-86. R Graul, Dee Antonio de Baaei VermUhlung Alexander'a mit 
Boxana, Graphiachen Kiinate, XVX, 1896. Richard Foenter, Die Hochzeit 
Alexander'a im Renaiaaanee, Jahrbueh der K&niglichen Preuaaiachen Kunat^ 
aammlungen, 1894. Morelli*s Italian PainterB contains much concerning 
Bazzi, and M. Engine Mllnta, in his Fin de la Renaiaaanee, has a partion* 
larly full and appreoiatiye notice of that master. 

HAD men the foresight to consider well their position 
when fortune offers to them the opportunity of 
making themselves rich by procuring for them the 
favour of great men and if in their youth they would 
labour to bring their merits and deserts into harmony with 
their good fortune, how marvellous would then be the ef- 
fects that might be seen to result from their activity. But 
the contrary is known to be too often the case ; for as it is 

true that he who confides his destiny solely to fortune, is for 
m.-.23 
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the most part deceived, so is it almoBt most evident and 
daily proved by experience that even good ability will not 
accomplish any great things, if wholly left to itself and not 
accompanied by good fortune. If Oiovan Antonio of Ver- 
zelli ^ had displayed excellence equal to his good fortune, as 
he might have done had he laboured to that effect,' he 
would not have found himself miserably reduced at the end 
of his life, which was always an eccentric and ill-governed 
one, to an old age marred by deplorable want. 

Oiovan Antonio was invited to Siena by certain mer- 
chants, who were agents of the noble family of the Span- 
nocchi, when, as his good fortune, or perhaps his evil 
destiny, would have it, he did not for a time find any com- 
petitors in that city. He therefore laboured there alone, 
and this, although it was for the moment a kind of ad- 
vantage, became eventually injurious to him, since he thus 
suffered himself in a certain manner to fall asleep, and 
never gave himself the trouble to study, but executed the 
greater part of his works by mere facility of hand, or if at 
times he did resolve to betake himself to some little study, 
these efforts were principally confined to copying and imi- 

> GioTan Antonio de* Basd (sometimM inooiieotlj written Razzi ; tee Ml- 
lanesrs oommentory on the life of this artist) waa bom abont 1477 at Ver- 
oeUi, in Piedmont. M. Hunts cites a oontnust of November 2S, 1490, ^>- 
ptentioing the twelve-year-old Giovanni for seven years to Hartino de' 
Spaaxotti, the best of the looal masters. No work by Giovanni can be proved 
to have been executed in North Italy, bat M. MUnts advances the opinion 
that at the end of his apprenticeship the artist must have visited Milan and 
oome under the influence of the works of Leonsrdo, an influence which is so 
apparent in Giovanni*s pictures. Morelli and Dr. Frissoni hold that Baxid 
was of the Lombardo-Milanese school and of a branch which came under the 
direct influence of Iieonaxdo; indeed Morelli aays that Giovanni was *^the 
pupil " of da Vinci 

* This assertion may be true, as no sketches or preliminary studies for 
BaEsi*s later pictures have been found. Giovanni's own work, his average 
work that is, testifies to the fairness of Vasazi*s statement ; it is rarely what 
it might have been had the artist chosen to supplement temperament with 
hard work. He did occasionally use his best powers, and Vsaari in his 
Life of Domenico Beccafumi has recognized this in his admission that Gb- 
van Antonio waa a good designer, and by his praise of Baczi's really fine 
piotuzea. 
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tating the works of Jacopo della Fonte,* which were much 
admired in Siena, beyond this he did bat little. 

In the early days^ of his residence at Siena, Oiovan 
Antonio executed numerous portraits from the life,'^ with 
that glowing manner of colouring of his which he had 
brought from Lombardy/ and he then also made many 
friends in Siena, but more because the inhabitants of that 
city are much inclined to favour foreigners than on account 
of his merits as a painter. He was besides a man of joyous 
life and cheerful manners, a lover of pleasure, and ever 
ready to contribute to the amusement of others, even 
though it were not always in the most creditable manner, 
for which cause he obtained more than one by-name, among 
others that of Mattaccio, or the arch-fool ; whereat, instead 
of being displeased and resenting the same, he would laugh 
and glorify himself, nay, he would make sonnets and can- 
zonets upon these opprobrious epithets, which songs he 
would then sing to the lute, and that without reserve. 

* If he did ** Uttle beyond thi«,*> in oopying the works of Jaoopo delht 
Qnerdft (della Fonte) GioTanni did the wisest thing that he ooald, sinoe the 
admixable Boalptares of Jaoopo impressed and powerfoUy inflnenoed even 
Buonarroti himself, and were immeasurably superior to the works of aU 
other Bieneie of the quattrocento. 

* Dr. Biohter and MoreUi consider that a Leda in the Borghese Gallery is 
copied from an origioal by Bazzi which was a work of his youth and wliioh 
has disappeared. MoreUi thinks that five drawings for this original may be 
identifi^ as at Weimar, Ohatsworth, Windsor, and the Mnseo Givioo of 
Milan ; of these, thne (Chatsworth, Weimar, and Windsor) are attributed in 
the catalogues to Leonardo da Vind, one (Windsor) to Raphael, and only the 
Milanese drawing to BaszL See also Dr. G. Frizsoni in the ArchUfio Storieo 
deir Arte, Vol. IV., p. 270, 189L M. Hants {Fin de la Renainanee, p. 617, 
note 1) says that one of the two Ledas in the Windsor coUeotion is an 
** aroh-anthentio Leonardo.** 

* Herr Vischer belieyes that no early portraits by Ban! can be identified. 
A portrait of a woman in the Staedel Institute of Frankfort, ascribed by 
some critics to del Piombo, and by Dr. Bode to Jan Soord, is attributed to 
Basil by MorelU, who also aooredits to the latter artist the head in the 
British MuMum which has been called a portrait of Timoteo Viti by Raphael. 

* For a description of a Madonna and Child by Baszi, Tery Leonaxdepque 
in chaiaoter, and which has recently been acqidred by the Brera Gallery, 
see Dr. G. Frizsoni, VArcMoio Storieo deW Arte, Vol IV., 1891, p. 274 et 
eeq. 
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Giovan Antonio had a fancy for keeping all sorts of 
Btrange animals in his house, badgers, squirrels, apes, cat-«* 
mountains, dwarf asses, horses and barbs to run races, mag- 
pies, dwarf chickens, tortoises, Indian doves,* and other 
animals of similar kind, whatever he could get into his 
hands in short ; he was always surrounded by children and 
young men, in whose society he took much pleasure ; and 
besides the animals above-named, he had a raven, which he 
had so effectually taught to speak, that this creature coun- 
terfeited the voice of Oiovan Antonio exactly in some things, 
more especially in replying to anyone who knocked at the 
door, nay, this last he did so perfectly, that he seemed to be 
the painter's very self, as all the Sienese well know. The 
other animals also were so tame that they were constantly 
assembled about ^ his person, while he was in the house. 



* Read *' badgen, sqnirroli, apes, eatamonnta, dwazf asaea, Barbaiy raeo- 
hones, Elba ponies, Jackdaws, bantams, tnrtle-doTeSi and other animals of 
a similar kind.** 

T In the Life of Domenioo Beooafnmi Vasszi again allndes to this fsncy for 
pet animals in his short notice of BaasL 

**' Now at this time Giovan Antonio da Yorcelli, then a yonng and able 
painter, had been inyited to Siena by one of the Spannooohi family, who waa 
a merchant, and being much enoonrsged by the gentlemen of that city (which 
was ever the friend and protectress of all distingnished men) he fonnd oon- 
aideimble employment, more espedaUy in the ezeoation of po];^iaits fiom the 
life. Domenioo Beccafomi hearing this, and having an earnest wish to xe- 
▼isit his native city, soon retamed thither aooordingly, and peroeiving that 
Giovan Antonio poasesaed great powers of design, in which he wdl knew the 
•xceUenoe of an artist to consist, he did not content himself with what he 
had acquired in Rome, bat set himself stndioosly to foUow in the footsteps 
of Giovan Antonio, devoting his time more especially to the study of anatomy, 
and to drawing the nude figure. 

" By all this Domenioo profited to such an extent that in a short time he 
began to be much esteemed in that most noble city. Not was he leas beloved 
for his rectitude and the purity of his life, than approved for his exceUence 
in art ; for whereas Giovan Antonio, coarse, lioentious, and eooentrio aa he 
was, had acquired the reputation of being one who wasted his time with in- 
finite levity and with Idle young men, and waa even wilUng to accept that 
character ; Domenioo, on the contrary, was most orderly and weU-oondueted, 
lived as it beseemed a Ohristian man to do, and passed the greater part of his 
time alone. It will neyertheless sometimes happen that such as are called 
good fellows and merry companions are more sought after than are the virt- 
aous and upright, and so it happened in this case, as regarded the youth of 
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and came ronnd all who approached him, playing the 
strangest tricks, and performing the most extraordinary 
concerts ever seen or heard, insomuch that the dwelling of 
this man seemed like the very ark of Noah. 

The unusual manner of living, the strangeness of his pro- 
ceedings, with his works and pictures, some of which were 
certainly rery good ones, caused Giovan Antonio to have 

8i0D«, who were for the most part >gtemt admiren of Oioran Antonio, eztol- 
hng him as a very original person. And he was without doabt very f anoif al, 
tsldng pains to please the oommon herd, and always having hit house foU of 
parrots, apes, dwarfed asses, little horses from Elba, a raven that could speak, 
Bsrbary horses for running xaoes, and other things of similar kind, where- 
with he had made himself a name among the yulgar, and oould talk of noth- 
ing else but of his follies.*' 

Giovan Antonio's love of animals, which is rare to-day among the modem 
Italians, evidently puszled and offended the correct and praotioal Vasari. 
Baca was not contented with filling his house with them ; his raven and a 
oouple of tame badgeoDS are introduced into the fresco iHiioh contains his 
portrait at Monte OUveto, his baboon rode before him when he won the race 
in Florence, and he made a list of aU his pets in the following document) 
which he, in common with aU householders, was obliged to send in to the mu- 
nicipal authorities in the year 1681. 

**Be it herewith known and notified to yon, my honourable feUow-towns- 
men, by me, Master John Soddoma, in respect to my possessions as under : 

** First, then, I have a garden by the new fountain where I sow, and other 
folks reap. 

" Then in Vallerooi a house as my resideDoe, not to mention a lawanit with 
Kioool6 de' Libri 

** In my stable eight horseii, which they oaU my lambs and myself their 
beU-wether. 

*^ Further, I have a monk^, moreover a raven which can talk, and which I 
keep by me in order that he may teaeh fr«»n his csge a theolcgioal jackasa 
also to speak. 

"Item : an owl to frighten the witohea, two peaoooks, two dogs, two cats, a 
sparrow-hawk and other birds of prey, six fowls, eighteen chicks, two moor- 
fowl, and numy other birds, to name aU of which would only cause confusion. 
I have besides these, three abominably wicked beasta, to wit, my three 
women. 

" Lastly, I have thirty grown-up children, and so far as this burden is oon- 
oeined, your Bxcellencies wUl doubtless admit that I am a proprietor in a 
large way. Now whoso is father of twelve children is legally exempt from 
being summoned before the commune. And so I commend you to Ood's 
mercy. Farewell ! Sodoma, Sodoma, derivatum Mtb Sodoma." See the Padre 
della Valle's LeUere Senesi, Vol. IIL, Urgogieri's Pum^e Bmmi^ VdL IL, 
pi 856, and R Visoher, in KuttMt und KiimtUr. 
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such a name among the Sienese (with the base and low that 
is to say, for those of higher condition judged him better), 
that he was held by many to be a great man.^ Wherefore 
Fra Domenico da Leccio, a Lombard, being made General 
of the monks of Monte Oliveto, and Giovan Antonio, going 
to Tisit him at Monte Oliveto di Ghiusuri, the principal 
abode of that Order, distant about fifteen miles from Siena,* 

• This is not tme ; Bassd worked tor the BepnUio and for the noblei, 
not for the people. The real leMone for Vanri'a nnjiiet treatment of 
Baazi ue as yet nndisooTored. As a man (not as an artist) the Lomhacd 
painter was oonstantlj Yilified and abased by the nsaally impartial biog- 
rapher. Vaaari*s friendship and admiration for Beooaforai may have prej- 
ndioed him against Baszi, Beooaf omi^s rival ; perhaps there is some troth in 
the story that Baszi laughed at Vasari^s biographies (which were seen hy 
many in manuscript long before their publication), and thus roosed the rancor 
of their author. Whereyer Vssari remains an art oritio he is honest and nn- 
piejudiced ; his blame is just, his praise not stinted when he speaks of Gio- 
▼an Antonio*s best works. When he writes of the man and not the artist he 
is, on the oontraiy, censorious, even bitter and most unfair ; the love of fine 
clothes which Yasari finds dignified and decorous in Leonardo the master is 
ridiculous in Giovan Antonio, the ** jack pudding** and ^'mountebank " pnpiL 
Da Yinoi'B admirable love for animals is equally reprehensible in Baia; 
the latter*s passion for racing, shared by all the Sienese dtiaens and the 
Florentine nobles, is most objectionable in the painter. Whatever the 
Veroellese artist does as a man, is ill done, according to our author ; but we 
may remember that while several of Vasarl*s stories told to the artistes dis- 
credit axe disproved by documents, not one is oonfixmed. 

* No environment could be more inspirational than the magnificent moun- 
tain country about Monte Oliveto, made marvellously picturesque 1^ the 
countleas ravines which seam the hills on either side of the winding ribsnd- 
like road that leads from Buon Convento to the monastery. From its ter- 
races axe seen Montaloino on its aerial platform, the delicate lines of Monte 
Amiata crowning a vride sweep of hills, Ghiusuri on its height, the valleys 
torn and rent by the torrent-beds ; a strange landscape, grand and impressive 
in its desolation. Almost equslly stern and forbidding is the aspect of the 
monastery itself, a huge pile of purplish-red brick, raised upon gigsntic but- 
tresses above a wave-like crest of the hill. Its austere lines are broken only by 
the church with its square campanile and the machicolations of the fortress- 
like gate pierced with loop-holes, which defends the entrance of the long 
avenue of cypresses leading to the convent court-yard. Amidst these solemn 
surroundings, more sympathetic to the fiery and virile genius of his predecessor 
Signorelli than to the mischievous and beauty-loving Baszi, the cydle of SI 
Benedict was painted. In these frescoes, commenced in 1506 and still in ad- 
mirable pceservation, there is nothing which rises to the height of two or 
threeof Baisi*s best pictures, but as a series it is, on the whole, the most ami' 
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found BO much to Bay and used bo many persuasions; that 
he received a commission to finish the stories which had 
been partly executed on a wall of that monafitery by Luca 
Signorelli of Gortona.^® The subject which had been chosen 
was from the life of San Benedetto^ and Bazzi undertook 
the work for a yery low price^ with the addition of his ex- 
penses and that of certain boys^ colour grinders and other 
assistants, by whom he was attended. But the amusement 
which those fathers found in his proceedings while he 
worked in that place is not to be told, nor could one easily 
describe the pranks which he played there^ insomuch that 



Me of his workau In their wide, eimlit oloiiter, protected from damp and 
wind by the glau with whioh the goyemment hse fiUed its outer arehes, noth- 
ing cotUd be mora cheerful or attractive than these olear-oolored freaooea, 
light in tone, free in their haadUng, yet iax more urrh and olme in drawing 
than are many of the artist's more pretentions piotores. There is a certain 
ohild-Uke sweetneaB, a simpUoity of arraogement, a genial lenae of hnmor 
whioh is as completely suited to the presentation of these indescribably petty 
mir«4il<Mi and tzifling temptations as the genius of Signorelli was unsuited to 
it. The subjects themselTes, forming " a painted novella ** of monastic life, 
are utterly puerile in character, and their whole charm b in their treatment 
Of such motiTcs as *^ St Benedict miraenlonaly mends a sieye,** Bazzi, by the 
beauty and sweetness of his types, by the introduction of portraits, by 
perfect naturalness, and, aboye all, by that no^ charm which fiye years later 
was foceyer stricken from Italian art by the splendors of the Statue and 
the lightnings of the Sistina^ by the qualities of simplicity, freshness, and 
▼iyadty, Gioyan Antonio turns these rather absurd subjects into a series of 
pictures which please enduringly. Thero are other works by Bazzi at Monte 
OUyeto, a liadonna at the head of the dormitory staircase and a Christ 
bound to the pillar near the entrance of the church, a replica of the pictuve 
in the gallery of SieuL The fragments of a most curious fresco are also attrib- 
uted to BanL In 18fi9 two of the annotators of these yolumes while yisit- 
ing the monastery wero lodged in the suite of rooms which formerly belonged 
to the Abbot On the walls of one of these chambers wero fragments of 
frescoes emerging from the whitewash. The subject, eyidently a large com- 
position, reprosented the fall of the robellious angels and their gradual trans- 
formation into fiends ; the figures near the ceiling were still beautiful youths 
with wide, white pinions, while those who had fallen almost to the base-board 
were changed to black, bat-winged demons. The Abbate di Negro, who ad- 
ministers the estates of Monte Oliveto for the Italian goyemment and reoeiyea 
the yisitors to the monastery, ascribes these fragments to Bazzi. 

>* Luca Signorelli left these frescoes unfinished to go to Oryleto, idme he 
was to paint the chapel of San Brizio in the oathedraL 
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the monks then bestowed on him that name of Mattaecio^ 
before alluded to, in requital of his follies. 

Betuming to the work itself, however, Giovan Antonio, 
having finished certain stories in a manner which showed 
more readiness of hand than care and thought, the (General 
complained of that circumstance, when H Mattaccio replied, 
that he worked according to his humour, and that his 
pencil only danced in harmony with the sound of the coins, 
adding, that if the (General would pay more, he was quite 
able to produce much better work. Thereupon Fra Domen- 
ico promised to pay him better for the future, when Giovan 
Antonio painted three stories which still remained to be 
executed in the angles, with so much more of thought and 
care than he had given to the others, that they proved to be 
much better works." 

In the first of these pictures is seen San Benedetto depart- 
ing from Norica, and leaving his parents to go and pursue 
his studies in Bome ; in the second are San Mauro and San 
Placido brought to him as children, and dedicated by their 
parents to God: the third picture represents the Goths 
burning Monte Oassino. Last of all, and to do despite to 
the General and those monks, Giovan Antonio depicted the 
story of the Priest Fiorenzo, the enemy of San Benedetto, 
who brought a number of public dancing women to sing 
and frolic around the monastery of that holy man, thereby 
to tempt and disturb the devotions of those fathers." In 
this story II Mattaccio, who was as eccentric in painting as 
in the other actions of his life, exhibited a dance of nude 
figures, which was altogether offensive, and, as he knew that 
this would not be permitted, he refused to let any of the 

" The angle piotares really ace among the moat intemating and beet painted 
of the aeriec 

1* This group of girls may be aoooonted among the most charming ereationa 
of the Renaissanoe. There is atiU lomething of the fifteenth rather than of 
the sixteenth centory about these fignres. They are graceful, not monumental ; 
they are suggestiTe of Leonardo da Vinci ; are ohaiacteristio of a northern aa 
distinguished from a Tuscan painter, and possosi the eaqr grace and aeductiva 
loreliness of Baisi*B ideal type. 
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monks see his work while it was in progress. When this 
story was uncoYered, the Oeneral at once commanded that 
it diould be instantly destroyed and done away with, but 
Mattaccio, after much idle talk, and seeing that the father 
was in great anger, added draperies to all the figures in the 
picture, which is among the best of those to be found in the 
Monte Oliyeto. 

Under each of the stories above-mentioned, the same 
artist painted two medallions, in each of which is a Monk, 
the whole range presenting figures of all the Generals by 
whom that Congregation had been governed* Not having 
the portraits from the life, II Mattaccio executed most of 
these heads from fancy, but in some he placed the portraits 
of certain among the older monks then in the monastery, 
bringing down the series until he came to the above-named 
Fra Domenico da Leccio, who was then General, as we have 
said, and from whom he had received his commission for 
the work. But some of these heads, having subsequently 
had their eyes put out, while others had been also injured 
in various parts, the Bolognese Fra Antonio Bentivogli 
caused them all, and for very good reasons, to be taken 
away. 

While Giovan Antonio was occupied with these paintings, 
a Milanese gentleman had gone to take the habit of a monk 
in that monastery ; he was at the time wearing a yellow 
cloak, bordered and trimmed with black cords, as was the 
fashion of the period ; and when the gentleman had taken 
the habit, this cloak was given by the General to Mat- 
taccio," when the latter, putting it on his back, drew his 



s* Thii doak waa not giT«n to the painter, bat wbm bought hj him. From 
the arohiTea of Monte Oliveto we learn that the prioe, not only of thia mantle 
bnt of the complete oostome of the MUaneae gentleman, waa dednoted from 
the payment made by the General of the monaatery toBaoi for theae freaooea. 
He ia therefore no jaokdaw, bat the owner of fine f eftthera which he weaia by 
right of poaaeaiion. In the long aeriea of portraita of paintera of the Renaia- 
aanoe, many axe nobler than thia one, bat few are mote chanwteriatic, and 
the figoxe ia eapeoially happy in giving life to what woold otherwiae be bat a 
sabject. 
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own portrait, thus clothed^ with the aid of a mirror^ in the 
picture wherein San Benedetto, when little more than a 
child, miraculoasly mends and makes whole the pail or tab* 
of his nnrse which she had broken. ^^ At the feet of his own 
portrait Mattaccio painted those of his raven, with a baboon, 
and some other of his animals.^ 

This work being finished, Giovan Antonio painted a pict- 
ure, the subject of which was the Miracle of the five loaves 
and two fishes, in the Befectory of Sanf Anna, a house be- 
longing to the same Order, and at the distance of about 
five miles from Monte Oliveto, with other figures in other 
parts of the monastery.^* When this work was finished, 
Bazzi returned to Siena, where he decorated in fresco the 
facade of the house of the Sienese Messer Agostino de' Bardi, 
which is situate at the Pustierla: in this painting were 
many things worthy of praise, but much of it has been de- 
stroyed by time and the action of the air.'^ 

In the meantime ^^ Agostino Chigi, a very rich and most 
renowned Sienese merchant, visited his native ciiy, and 
Giovan Antonio was made known to him, as well by the 
follies he committed, as because he had the name of a good 
painter ; wherefore Agostino conducted him to Bome, where 
Pope Julius II. was at that time causing the papal apart- 
ments in the Vatican,^ which had formerly been erected 

* It is a flieye and not ** a pail or tab." 

1* Thia frefloo still oontaiDa the portrait of Baszi. 

u There is no baboon in this picture ; there are a laTen and two tame 
badgera. The figoxes of a woman and a Uttle girl in the same panel are often 
caUed the wife and daughter of Baszi. This is a manifest error, as the 
frescoes were painted in 1605-4 and the artist was not married until 1510. 

** The refectory of Sanf Anna, in Greta near Pienza, has been used as a 
wine-oellar, and though the paintings on the walls were fairly weQ preserred, 
the small pictures on the monies* benches had almost disappeared when Ifi- 
lanesi saw them. For the wall pictures see the catalogue of the photographer 
Lombard! of Siena. 

>^ This fct^ads was painted in 1518 in exchange for a horse worth thirty 
gold ducats. 

>• Agostino Chigi went to Siena in 1607 to negotiate the sale of Patf 
Broole. 

>• The Statixa detta SegntUura, 
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by Nicholas V.> to be decorated with paintings, and Ghigi 
so contrived that Oioyan Antonio was employed with other 
artists to work in those apartments. 

Now Pietro Pemgino was then painting the ceiling of one 
of the rooms, that namely which is close beside the Torre 
Borgia, but he, being an old man, worked slowly, and, not 
being able to commence snch other portions of the work as 
he had at first been commanded to execute, a room beside 
that which Pietro was painting was then given to Giovan 
Antonio. He, therefore, putting hand to the same, painted 
the decorations of cornices, friezes, and foliage, which 
border the ceiling, and then proceeded to paint certain large 
circular compartments, wherein he executed stories in fresco, 
which are of very considerable merit. But as this animal, 
occupied as he was with his four-footed creatures and his 
follies, did not steadily continue and put forward the work, 
Bafibello da Urbino, who had been invited to Home by the 
architect Bramante, and whose superiority to the other 
artists had become manifest to the Pontiff, — Baffaello, I 
say, received charge of the whole, and his Holiness com- 
manded that neither Pemgino nor Oiovan Antonio should 
work any more in those apartments, nay, furthermore, he 
gave orders that all which they had done should be de- 
stroyed. 

But Baffaello, who was goodness and modesty itself per- 
mitted all the paintings that Pietro Pemgino, who had 
formerly been his master, had accomplished, to retain their 
places, nor did he efface the work of the Mattaccio except 
so far as the figures of the medallions and the stories were 
concerned ; all the decorations and ornaments which served 
as framework, he suffered to remain, and they still surround 
the figures executed by Baphael, that of Justice and Knowl- 
edge namely, with those of Poetry and Theology.* 

** Raphael letpeoted Bani^a work in the Seffnaturawad ahowed hia regard 
for the man by introdadng hia p«M:trait side by aide with hia own in the School 
of Athena. Thia figure of Baizi, dreiaed in a white tnnio and a white cap, haa 
been miataken for a portrait of Pemgino^ RaphaePa maater. At leaat Morelli 
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Then AgostinOy who was a man of the utmost courtesy 
and kindness, without permitting himself to be deterred by 
the affront which had been put upon Gioran Antonio, gaye 
him one of the principal rooms in his palace in the Traste- 
yere to paint. This is the apartment which opens on the 
great hall, and the subject of the work was Alexander and 
fioxana in their bridal chamber.^ Among other figures 
Bazzi here depicted Loyes employed in yarious offices ; some 
unfasten the cuirass of Alexander, others draw off his 
sandals or buskins, some carry away and lay aside his helmet 
and mantle, while others scatter flowers upon the bed or 

yigoroasly sQatains th»t this portrait is Giovan Antonio, while M. MUnti is 
equally positive that this theory is wholly untenable and that the person rep* 
resented here is fax too old to be Bassi To ns the features iq>pear those of 
a man about thirty years old, and rather resembling Basd than Perogina 
The latest large isoohromatio photographs of this group tsken by Alinaii 
oorroborate Morelirs theory. 

*> This pioture, baaed upon Luoiaii^s aooonnt of a oompoaition by Aetion, 
was painted during Baazi's seoond visit to Rome in 1518 (1614 n. s.). There 
were also other fresooes in this series (on the first floor of the Villa Fameshia} ; 
these were the Family of Darius at the Feet of Alexander, Yoloan's Forge (see 
note 22), and Alexander taming Buoephalua 11 MUnts, praising these figuxesi 
says of them, ** Lei Jtffura tofU du Raphaelf maU du Raphail plutjbiids 
et plus ntave.*^ This is precisely what they are to so great a degree that their 
fluidity has made some of them relatively shapeless, and very unsatisfaototy 
to the student, although their suavity has,^t is true, much of the eharm wfaioh 
never deserted BazzL There has been a bug oontroversy oonoeming the 
fine drawing (whioh was aoquired by the Albertina of Vienna) for the Mar* 
xiage of Alexander and Boxana, as well as regarding other drawings in Buda- 
Festh, Windsor, and elsewhere, representing the same subject. Several of 
these were long attributed to Raphael and oonsldered the original designs for 
a fresoo (now destroyed) painted by Raphael*s pupils in the caHno of the 
Borghese park. The fresoo by Baszi in the Famesina olosely, but not en- 
tirely, resembles this drawing at Vienna, and Morelli was convinced that all 
of the drawings referring to it, and attributed to Raphael, were really by 
Giovan Antonio. For his reasons, see Italian Painters, L, p. 232, and Italian 
Masters in German Galleries, p. 429, note 1. M. MQnta entirely dinigreei 
with Morelli, snd Herr Richard Foerster {Die HocfueU Alexander^ etc. in the 
Prussian J^ahrbueh for 1894) has, it is olaimed, confuted the theories of 
Morelli as to Baszi's being the author of the drawings. Herr Foerster^s study 
passes in review the many designs, original or copies (among the latter a 
drawing in the Museum of Haarlem has been recently brought to notice), 
which complicate the question, and his essay is reviewed by Herr Gozneliiia 
Ton Fabriosy in the Archk/io Starieo deW Arte, 1800» p. 474. 
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perform Berrices of Bimilar kind ; near the chimney is a 
figure of Ynlcan ^ engaged in the forging of arrows. 

This work was then considered a very good and praise- 
worthy performance, and if H Mattaocio, who had some 
Tery excellent parts, and was powerfully aided by nature, 
had profited by the mishap we haye referred to above, and 
then devoted himself to his studies, as any other would have 
done, he might have become a very excellent painter ; but 
he, whose thoughts were ever running on some absurdity, 
worked by fits and starts only, or when the fancy took him, 
caring for nothing more earnestly than the dressing himself 
pompously, wearing a doublet of brocade, a short cloak all 
covered over and decorated with cloth of gold, head-gear 
of the richest fashion, a gold chain and other fopperies of 
similar kind, best suited to Jack-puddings and Mountebanks, 
in all which Agostino, whom that humour of his diverted 
greatly, found the finest sport in the world. 

Pope Julius II. having then died, and Leo X., whom all 
fantastic and light-minded creatures such as was this man 
pleased well ; Leo X., I say, being created high Pontiff,'' II 
Mattaccio was suddenly raised to the very summit of delight, 
and the rather as he detested Julius, who had done him that 
scorn ; wherefore, desiring to make his talents known to the 
new Pontiff, he set himself to work, and executed a paint- 
ing wherein he depicted a nude figure of Lucretia stabbing 
herself with the poniard. And as fortune is favourable to 
fools and will sometimes bring aid to thoughtless men, so 
Oiovan Antonio succeeded in producing the most beautiful 
form of a woman that can be conceived, with a head that 
was breathing.^ 

» Some oritios deny tlukt the V tiloHi is by Bud. 

» In 1518. 

*« This piotaze wu rappoied to be one in the collection of Herr Keetner in 
HanoTer, bat Dr. Frizioni has pzoTcd that this Imoretia is not a work of 
Buri bat of PenusL The piotare painted for the Pope has disappeared. The 
work has also been identified by some eritics with a Laorezia in the Taxin 
GaUeiy. Aooording to HorelU (Italian Pointers) the piotares by Ban! in 
Acme are the frescoes of the Famesina, the Bape of the Sabines (Palano 
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The work thus happily completed, Agostino Chigi^ who 
stood in the dosest relations of service with Leo X., caused 
it to be presented to his Holiness, by whom the artist was 
made a Cavalier or Knight and duly remunerated for so 
beautiful a picture. It now appeared to Giovan Antonio 
that he had become a great man, and he began to refuse 
all labour unless when he was driven to work by actual 
want. 

Agostino Ghigi, being then called by certain of his afEairs 
to Siena, took Oiovan Antonio with him, but while dwell* 
ing there, the artist, being a knight without revenues, was 
compelled to set himself to work ; he therefore painted a 
picture, the subject of which was Our Saviour Christ in the 
act of being taken from the cross ; beneath is the Virgin in a 
swoon, with an armed warrior whose back is turned to the 
spectator, but the front of whose figure is shown as reflected 
from certain pieces of armour lying on the earth, and which 
armour is as clear as a mirror. This picture, which was 
and is considered one of the best of Bazzi's works, was 
placed in the church of San Francesco, on the right hand 
as one enters the church.' In the cloister also, which is 
beside the said church of San Francesco, Oiovan Antonio 
executed a fresco of Christ scourged at the column,* with 
numerous figures of Jews standing around Pilate, and a 
range of columns designed in perspective, forming a kind 
of vestibule. In this work Oiovan Antonio painted the 
portrait of himself without a beard, or rather with the 
beard shaven, and with long hair as they were worn at that 
time. 

Ho long time afterwards, our artist painted certain pict- 
ures for the Signer Jacopo Sesto of Piombino ; and, being 

Chigi), the St Ohristoplier (Fklano Spftda), a H0I7 BVunily, and a FiM (in 
the Borgheie Gallery). 

** It is now in the piotnre gallery of Slenak The ohnroh of San FranoeMO 
wae homed in 1665, and restored and oonaecrated in Angost, 19H. 

M This figure of Christ was sawn off the wall in 1842, transferred to oan- 
Tas, and plaoed in the piotnre gaUery of Siena. The rest of the fresoo had 
purij i h ^ . 
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with Signor Jaoopo in that place^ he furthermore depicted 
other works on cloth for the same Noble.'' Wherefore^ be- 
sides many presents and marks of f avoar which were shown 
him by Signor Jaoopo^ Bazzi also procared by his means a 
namber of little animals from his Island of Elba, of the 
kind produced in that island, and all which Giovan Antonio 
then took with him to Siena. 

Bepairing subsequently to Florence, he was commissioned 
by a monk of the Brandolini family, who was then Abbot 
of the monastery of Monte Oliveto, which is situate outside 
the gate of San Friano, to paint certain pictures in fresco 
on the wall of the Refectory. But negligent and thought- 
less as he was, Oiovan Antonio executed these works with- 
out care or study, and they proved to be so worthless that 
he was utterly shamed and treated with scorn for his follies 
by those who had been led to expect that he would produce 
some extraordinary work.^ 

While Bazzi was occupied with this painting, he sent a 
Barbary horse, which he had brought with him to Florence, 
to run at the race of San Bernaba ; and, as fortune would 
have it, his horse ran much better than the others, and won 
the prize. But when the boys, who, according to the usual 
custom, followed the trumpeters after the race, to call out 
the name of the master to whom the winning horse be- 
longed, came to Bazzi inquiring what name they were to 



** Baszi worked for Giaoomo V., not VL, Prinoe of Piombino, in 1588. 
Nothing U known abont theie piotores. 

M Milaneri states that these fresooes were destroyed, bat appaiently they 
were only whitewashed. Borne twenty 3rears ago H MOnts visited Monte 
Oliveto, which had become a military hospital, and saw a few fine fignrea, ctI- 
dently from a Last Snpper, in the ohap1un*s cell, which once formed part of 
the refectory ; the rest of the composition waa oovered with whitewash and a 
partition wall. M. Mttnts recognized in these fragments the grand manner 
of the sixteenth centnry, without, howerer, attributing them to any special 
master, and pointed them out to his eonfrireg, hoping that they would dis- 
cover the painter. In his Fin fU la Renaitaanee^ published in 1895, he gives 
the Cena unhesitathigly to Baasi. As to Vasari's criticism of the work, it 
may be said that Florenoe was the last place in Italy where a painter could 
aiTord the slurring and careless drawing which Baaxi not infrequently per- 
mitted to hirnaeH 
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call out, he replied, II Mattaccio,*'*and the boys so called 
out accordingly ; when that disreputable name being heard 

* In the MUaaed adition thia MiiteiioerMda, ** «K agendo €gH ri^MMto, 8od- 
donui, Hoddoma ; ifancivUi eoti gritUmano.^^ 

** Milaneu thinks that Giovan Antonio gare thia evil name to be called oat 
with the intention of insulting the Florentines ; bat the same author oitee Enii- 
alo Morani d* Asooli, who in 1526 printed oertain Latin epigzams praising Bas- 
si*B painting of Laorezia and attacking the psinter*8 moral character It moat 
be remembered, however, that the vilest and foolest epithets were in common 
nse daring the Renaissance, not only among the people bat amoog scholara and 
humanists. Many of the men most distingoished for their Latinity were equally 
noted for their powers of invective, with which not only the pecsonal character 
of an advemry was assailed but that of his whole family and remote ancesizy 
as well It was an every-day ailair for the learned or the lettered to aoonae 
their opponents of monstrone crimes, and mnoh of this scurrilooB abuse must 
be considered as merely conventional in the litMatore of vituperation which in- 
terested and diverted the Italians of the Benaissanca Students of the revival 
of learning, of the wordy combata of the humaniata FiLelfo, Poggio, and 
Valla, wUl be inclined to diaregard certain accuaationa On the other hand, 
Siena had a bad reputation for lazuzioua living which a Florentine would not 
be inclined to undereatimate ; it waa alao in JfoUu Sena thai iJ^'t'^^^Mi placed 
the scene of his famooa poem. 

It is highly probable that Vasari^s injustice to Baasi came primarily from 
an inability to understand him. The whimsical, rognish Lombard, with a 
little of the charlatan and much of the boy in his character, waa inoompra- 
henaible to the earnest, studious, laboriona Florentine, and Baaai^a love of 
frolic and his light-hearted willingness to appear worse than he waa, gave 
Vaaari sufficient cause to distrust and despise him. The moat charitable 
and not wholly onreaaonable estimate of Giovan Antonio*a character 
ia that be waa the aixteenth-century counterpart of a type of artaat con- 
atantly aeen among the stadents of the European art aohoola of to-day, 
namely, the blagiteur tFatelier^ the atudio-jeater. The bUiffueur ia a mad> 
cap, aometimea an idler, aometimea a buqrbody, constantly boasting of hia 
miadoinga, which are alwajra exaggerated, and aometimea pardy imaginary^ 
and sacrificing any thing at any time for what he conaidera a Joke. He ia no 
reapecter of peraona, ia more or leaa foul-mouthed, generally more ; delighta in 
being oonapiououa, and, above all, tronUeaome ; joya in ahooking the reapectahle 
and outraging the conventional; peiaonal dignity doea not eziat for him, and 
reaerve ia an unknown quantity ; bat he ia quick-witted, good-hearted, and aa 
ready to help aa to hinder. He ia ntterly improvident, and thongh aoma- 
timea capable of brilliant artiatic performancea, ia not a li tt le handicapped by 
larinflaa, thongh in time of war or revolution the hudneaa givea way to action, 
and the blagueur haa aupported hia conviotiona or aerved his country as well 
as the most earnest of his comrades. Just what Giovan Antonio wa»lilBa we 
ahall probably never know ; Raphael seema to have eateeaed him, and he waa 
a favorite with the Sieneae ; there ia no testimony to aupport the ohaigea 
againat him, and the atory of hia domeatio onhappineaa ia di^iroved hj deca- 
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by certain grave old men, they began to complain of it and 
to say : ^' What unbeseeming thing is this, and what bold- 
ness is here, that there should be called through our city so 
opprobrious a name as this P '' in such sort that a clamour 
arose^ and the poor Mattaccio was within an ace of being 
stoned by the boys and people, together with his horse and 
the ape which he had with him on the saddle. 

Giovan Antonio had indeed won many races in the course 
of years (which had been gained by his horses as described 
aboYe),® and displayed indescribable vain -glory in the 
matter of his accumulated prizes, he would exhibit them to 
every one who came into the house, nay, he would very 
frequently make a show of them at his windows.^ 

But we return to his works. For the Brotherhood of 
San Bastiano in Camellia, whose place is behind the church 
of the Umiliati, Giovan Antonio painted a Gonfalon on 
cloth and in oil, for the Brotherhood to carry in procession, 
the subject being San Sebastiano, nude and fastened to a 
tree. The figure supports itself on the right foot, the left 
leg being foreshortened, and the head raised towards an 
angel who is placing a crown on the head of the Saint. 
This work is a truly beautiful one, and is worthy of the 
highest commendation ; on the reverse of the banner is 
Our Lady with the Divine Child in her arms, while be- 

menteiy eridenoe. That he wu often hay and faidliReient Mema to be shown 
by his work, but we OBonot call him weak artiatioaUy, for he was distinctly in- 
dividual and saw natnxe from a personal point of yiew ; perhaps no artist erer 
possessed more temperament than did this spoiled child of Painting. 

** The names and desctiptiona of Bassi^s racers are in the Sienese archives. 
A letter dated Jnne IS, 1515, from Jaoopo V. d* Appiano, Lord of Piombino, 
reoommenda to Lorenso de* Medid ** Joan Antonio de* Aren^ my servant 
and bearer of the letter, who comes to Florence to enter his horses for the 
race'^ C^p^ far correre 9ui cavelli^y. It wiU be remembered that Bazsi 
won the race described by Vasari in this same year on St. John^s day. 

*> Here Vasari is most nnjnst to Baszi. In Siena it was, and still is, ao- 
eounted a great honor to win the Polio. Indeed, what was vainglorions in 
Giovanni was proper pride in a Florentine; it was a Tuscan custom to 
decorate the windows upon festa days by hanging ont rich stnffii and banners 
and the cloth of gold racing-priies of the Alessandri were famona in Floren^ 
tine arohivea. 
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neath are San Gismondo and San Bocco, with some Flagel- 
lants who are kneeling on the earth. It is said that certain 
merchants of Lucca wonld have given the men of the 
Brotherhood three handred gold crowns for the picture, 
but could not obtain it even for that sum, the company not 
being willing to part with so admirable a work.'' 

And of a truth II Mattaccio, whether by care, by favour 
of fortune, or by chance, did in some of his performances 
acquit himself exceedingly well, but of these works he pro- 
duced very few ; there is one of them in the Sacristy of 
the monks of Mount Garmel, a Nativity of Our Lady, with 
nurses variously occupied standing around, this is exceed- 
ingly beautiful.® At the corner of the Piazza de' Tolomei 
also n Mattaccio painted a fresco of the Madonna with the 
Divine Child in her arms, for the guild of the Shoemakers ; 
San Giovanni, San Francesco, San Bocco, and San Gris- 
pino, who is the advocate of the men of that trade, are also 
depicted in that work, the last-mentioned Saint holding a 
shoe in his hand. In the heads of these figures, as well as 
in every other part of the picture, Giovan Antonio has here 
also acquitted himself exceedingly well. 

For the company of San Bernardino of Siena„ whose 
house is beside the church of San Francesco, this master 
painted stories in fresco, which he executed in competition 
with the Sienese painter Girolamo del Pacchia and with 
Domenico Beccafumi, in the chapel of the above-named 
Brotherhood. The subjects of these works are the Presen- 
tation of Our Lady in the temple, the Visitation of the 

** This piotnre, painted in 1525, is now in the Uffin. The oompenj had 
agreed to pay twenty dnoata for it, bat were to pleaoed with it that they 
added ten daoate to the prioe. In a certain delioate and graceful beanty the 
face of the Bt Sebastian is nnsorpassed by anything of ita time, nevertbelees 
in some subtle way it annonncee the decadence, the work of Gaido and of 
the seyenteenth century. Although the drawing of the figure is &r better, 
the silhouette far more seriously studied than is mosi of Bazsi^s work, it 
must be admitted that the whole is greatly i«A^"g in aoUdity, is eren papeiy- 
kioking in its lack of modelling. 

•• Still in iitu. 
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Madonna to Sant' Elizabetta^ her Aaanrnption, and her 
Coronation in heaven. In one of the angles of the same 
chapel he painted a Saint in the episcopal robes, with San 
Lodoyico and Sant' Antonio of Padna in the others, but 
the best figure of all is that of San Francesco, who, stand- 
ing upright, is raising his head towards a little angel, who 
appears to be speaking to him : the head of San Francesco 
himself is truly admirable.** 

In the palace of the Signoria at Siena, Oiovan Antonio 
painted numerous little tabernacles in one of the large 
halls," decorating the same with clusters of columns, 
angels in the form of little children, and other ornaments. 
Within these tabernacles also there are various figures ; one 
of these is San Vittorio armed after the manner of the an- 
tique, and holding his sword in his hand : near him, and 
depicted in like manner is Sant' Ansaldo * baptizing certain 
catechumens ; and in a third is San Benedetto, all very 
beautiful figures." 

In the lower part of the same palace, and where the salt 
is sold, Giovan Antonio painted a picture the subject of 
which was Christ rising from the sepulchre, with soldiers 
standing around the tomb and two little Angels, the heads 

* Admuio, not Ansalda 

^ These fresooee Mie tiOl in plaoe. Thej were begun in 1518 and the Ai- 
mmption wm not finished nntU 1582. The figures in the comers are St. 
Louis, Si Anthony of Padua, St. Franoia, and St Bernard, which is not by 
Baxzi In these frescoes Giovanni has attempted to be monumental, and has 
snooeeded in obtaining a certain impressiyeness and an entembU which is 
thoroughly chaiaoteristie of the amplification that art had reoeived in the 
beginning of the sixteenth century, but these figures are lacking in con« 
■tmction, still mors are they laoking in subtlety of drawing. They look ex- 
actly like figures in old tapestrie% which have been stretched and pulled and 
hauled until not one line in face or figure is correct. 

** The Sola del Oran Oontiglio or Jfappamondo. 

** These admirable figures (see especially the St Victor) hare all the qual- 
ities which belong to those in San Bernardino and most of the qualities which 
are lacking in the latter. The grave and beautiful warrior saints are con- 
structed, drawn, and modelled with seriousness and skill, and they Ae noble 
in expression as welL The San Benedetto is also admirable. If Bani had 
always worked as earnestly as he did upon these figures, few painters would 
have equalled him. These frescoes were finished in 15S4. 
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of which are considered exceedingly beantifuL'^ Over a 
door in the same building is a figure of Oar Lady with the 
Divine Child in her arms^ and two Saints beside her, also 
painted in fresco by Giovan Antonio.* 

In the church of Santo Spirito, Bazzi painted the chapel 
of San Jacopo^ which he did by commission from men of 
the Spanish nation ^ who had their pli^ee of burial in that 
chapel, the subject selected was the Madonna depicted after 
the ancient manner,^ and having on her right hand San 
Niccolo da Tolentino, with the archangel San Michele, who 
is slaying Lucifer, on the left. In the lunette above these 
figures is Our Lady clothing one of the saints in the sacer- 
dotal habit, and surrounded by numerous angels. On the 
ceiling over these works, which are on panel and in oil, 
Oiovan Antonio painted in fresco a figure of San Jacopo,^ 
armed, and on a horse which is rapidly hastening forwards ; 
the saint holds his sword boldly brandished in his hand, 
and beneath him are lying many Turks, some dead and 
others wounded. 

Beneath these pictures and beside the altar of the same 
chapel, are Sant' Antonio the abbot, and a figure of San 
Sebastiano bound naked to the column ; they are in fresco, 
and are considered very good works. 

^ Thii ftwoo, painted in 1585, is rtUl in the PsUuml 

M StiU in itUu. 

*• Armeiiini the author of the Veri PreceiU detta PIttwra, relatoa the ttA" 
lowing anecdote of Bazzi, whioh he assares na waa told him by an old man 
who had been an intimate friend of the painter. Gioranni waa afironted hj 
a Spanish goard, and being nnable to obtain satisfaction aa the soldier was 
surrounded by insolent companions, the painter looked atteniiTely at him, 
and on reaching home made a portrait sketoli of him from memoiy. He then 
presented a complaint to the Spanish prince in command of the garrison ; the 
offender was easily recognized by means of the picture and duly punished, whfle 
Bazzi obtained the favor and patronage of the commander and hia friends. 

** The figure of the Madonna was really ancient, and not by BazzL 

41 This figure of St. James on horseba^ (1590) has been much piaised, but 
though it fills its space decoratirely it is » poor affiur in execution, sinned 
<nd careless, and is little to the credit of a master who waa capable of £u 
better work. The horse especially is singularly ill-drawn for the work of an 
artist, who waa himielf a sporting-man and a judge of hone-flesh. 
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In the cathedral ^ of the same city of Siena^ and on the 
right hand as yon enter the church, there is an altar-piece> 
painted in oil by the hand of Bazzi, in this we have the 
Madonna with the Divine Child on her knee ; San Oin- 
seppe is on one side, and San Galisto on the other ; this 
work is also held to be a very beautif nl one, and it is man- 
ifest that onr artist gave mnch more attention to the colour- 
ing thereof than he usually bestowed on his paintings. For 
the Brotherhood of the Trinity he painted a very beautiful 
bier^ whereon they bear their dead to the burial, with one 
for the Company of Death, which is considered to be the 
handsomest bier in Siena : ** nay, I am even of opinion that 
it is the most beautiful one that can be found, not only 
because the work is one which of itself is truly admira- 
ble and worthy of praise, but also because things of that 
kind are rarely executed at much cost or with any great 
care. 

In the chapel of Santa Gaterina of Siena, in the church 
of San Domenico in that city, Oiovan Antonio painted two 
stories, being one on each side of a tabernacle wherein is 
the head of the above-named Santa Caterina executed in 
silver. That on the right side of the tabernacle ^ exhibits 
the saint when she is receiving the Stigmata from Our 
Saviour Christ, who is seen in the air above, she lying 
fainting in the arms of two of the Sisterhood who support 

41 This painting, onoe orer the altar of San Galisto, is now in the chapel of 
the PalaxBO Pnbblioo. 

«s This bier is preserved in the sacristy of the chnroh of San Donato. Some 
critics beUeve that it was painted hy Beccafmni or Marco da Siena. 

** This really beaotifal work has been lawn apart, and the fcmr pictures are 
now shown in the chnroh of the lay brothers of San Giovanni and San Gen- 
naro. It was finished in 1587. 

** This ii one of those relatively rare works whidh giye to Soddoma a very 
high rank as a complete artist, and not merely as an artist of phenomenal 
temperament. He has treated a very diflonlt subject not only with chsrm 
bat with skill and thonght, adding to his natoral snavity a care in the gronp- 
iog of the three lovely heads, in the arrangement of the draperies) and in the 
tendering of the latter which is not often found in his works. As for the 
spiritnal side of the pictare, it may be said that the poigxMptt delights of 
mystidsm were never more adequately interpreted. 
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her. The Sienese painter Baldaasare Petmcci,^ ATAminhig 
this work, declared that he had never seen the figures of 
persons fainting depicted with more truth and perfection 
by any artist than by Oiovan Antonio. And of a truth he 
had reason to say so, as may be seen not only in the paint- 
ing itself, bat also in the design for the same by the hand 
of Bazzi, which we have in our book of drawings.^ 

In the second story, that standing to the left of the 
aboTe-mentioned tabernacle, is depicted a certain event of 
the Saint's life, the Angel of God namely bearing to her 
the host of the most holy communion ; she, raising her 
head, beholds Jesus Christ and the Virgin Mary in the air 
above her, while two of the Sisterhood stand in attendance 
behind. Another picture on the wall to the right is the 
story of a criminal ^ in the act of being led to his decapi- 
tation ; and this man, refusing to be converted and despair- 
ing of the mercy of God, will not recommend himself to 
his Creator, when that holy Saint praying for him on her 
knees, her orisons were so acceptable to God, that on the 
head of the criminal being struck off, his soul was seen to 
ascend into heaven. So greatly may avail with the mercy 
of God the prayers of those holy persons who are truly in 
his grace. 

In this story there is a vast number of persons repre- 
sented, but if they are not of the highest perfection, no 
man need marvel at that, since I have heard it affirmed as 
a fact, that the idleness and negligence of Giovan Antonio 
had reached to such a point as to prevent him from ever 
making either designs or cartoons when he had a work of 
this kind to execute, he drawing with his pencil immediate- 
ly on the fresh intonaco (a most extraordinary thing), and 
in this manner it is that he appears to have treated the 

** Pemui rather. 

«' In the Uffid there is » pen drawing of this piotore ; on one of the pi]a»- 
ten in the baokgroond is the date 152S, which oou]d foimerly be aeen in the 
painting. 

** A notoriona brigand named Tnldo. The oompoeitiim ia dramatio but 
oonfoaed in arrangement 
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piotnie in qneBtion.^ The same artist painted a figure of 
the Almighty Father^"' in the arch which forms the en- 
trance to the above-named chapel, bnt the remaining 
stories were not finished by himself > a circumstance princi- 
pally attributable to his idleness, he not choosing to work 
except by fits and starts, but partly also to the fact that he 
could not obtain payment from those who had caused that 
chapel to be thus decorated.^ Beneath the stories above 
described is a picture by the same artist, representing Ood 
the Father ; and in the lower part is a Madonna after the 
old manner, with San Domenico, San Gismondo, San Se- 
bastiano, and Santa Caterina." 

In the church of Sant' Agostino, and to the right of the 
entrance, Giovan Antonio painted an Adoration of the 
Magi, which has ever been considered a good work, as it 
well deserves to be." For, to say nothing of the figure of 
Our Lady, which is highly extolled, as are the first of the 
three Magi and certain of the horses, there is the head of 
a Shepherd, seen between two trees, which does truly ap- 
pear to be alive. 

Over that gate of the city called San Yiene,^ our artist 
painted the Nativity of Jesus Christ, with angels in the air 
above : this is a fresco, and is depicted within a large 
tabernacle. Among the angels is one, a foreshortened 
figure of extraordinary beauty and relief, who is pointing 
to the Saviour as if he would show to all men the Word 
made Flesh. In this work Giovan Antonio has placed his 

** The drawing has erery appeanuim of having been done with as little 
forethonght as is implied by VasarL 
** It was destroyed by the effeots of the earthquake of 1796L 
« AH these fresooes are in $Uu. Franoesoo Vanni finished the *' remaining 
•torifla"inl608. 

** To-day nothing is known of these fresooes, see Milanesi, VL, p. 805, 
note 4. 
M This pietnre, psinted in 1530, is still in Sant* Agostina 
•* So ealled from the eriesof the people, " Jl Santo viene / ** when the body 
of SanV Annno, now the patron of Siena, was bronght thxongh it into the 
town. This gate is generally known as the Porta Pispini, sad is a fine spe- 
cimen of mediBTal work. 
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own portrait, wearing his beard^ he having now become old ; 
he has a pencil in his hand, the point of which is directed 
towards a scroll whereon is the word Feci.^ 

In the chapel of the Gommnne, on the Piazza wherein 
stands the Palazzo Pnbblico at Siena, Giovan Antonio painted 
a fresco, the snbject of which is Onr Lady, with the Diyine 
Child in her arms, and surrounded by nnmerons angels ; 
the Madonna is accompanied by Sanf Ansano, San Yittorio, 
Sant' Agostino, and San Jacopo ; while in the lunette 
above, which is of a triangular form, is the figure of the 
Almighty Father, with angels around him, by the same 
hand.°* But in the work here in question it becomes ap- 
parent that this man had begun, even when he commenced 
it, to have scarcely any love for his art remaining, having 
lost a certain something of good and praiseworthy in man- 
ner which he had possessed in his younger days, and by 
means whereof he gave an air of grace to his heads, which 
made them lovely and attractive. And that this is true, 
may be proved by the examination of certain works which 
he executed long before the one now before us, at the Pos- 
tierla, and which may still be seen : they are in fresco, on a 
wall over the door of the Captain Lorenzo Mariscotti, where 
there is a figure of the Dead Christ lying in the lap of his 
Virgin Mother, which has a grace, beauty, and divinity 
that are truly wonderful.^ 

A picture of the Madonna, which Giovan Antonio painted 
in oil for Messer Eneas Savini of the Costerella," presents 
further proof of what is here said, as does another on cloth, 
which he executed for Assuero Bettori, of San Martino, the 

■• In the ipring of 1898 part of this fnaoo wu stfll Tlnblfi bat miiah d»- 
fftoed. The portrait of Basii dinppeuod yean ago. The aoroll did not oon- 
tain the word Fsei, bat rather Foe fti, which, as MiUneai hM rHnarked, YL, 
p^ 895, note 6, oorresponda to Bnmelleachi*a and I>QMkteIlo*a ** jRutiM trno 
tu " (make one like it for yoanelf). 

M Stm in the little ohapel of the Oonrnmne adjoining the PklaiM PabUioo. 
This freaoo waa ordered in 1687. 

•T This frssoo is atUl on thefofode of the ea$a BambaginL 

■* This piotae was sold by tine widow of the Itit Sarini to a foreignBii 
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subject of the last being the Boman Lncrezia, who inflicts 
on herself the mortal woond : she is supported by her 
father and husband : this is a work wherein there is much 
grace in the attitudes, with infinite beauty in the heads." 

Ultimately Oiovan Antonio perceived that the hearts of 
the Sienese were entirely turned to the excellence in art, 
and other admirable qualities of Domenico Beccafumi, and 
having neither house ^ nor income at Siena, nay, having 
consumed almost all that he possessed, while he was then 
become old as well as poor, he departed from the city al- 
most in despair, and betook himself to Yolterra. There, 
as his good fortune would have it, he found Messer Lorenzo 
da Qaleotto de' Medici, a rich and much respected gentle- 
man, with whom he took shelter, in the hope of remaining 
with him for a very long time. Thus dwelling in the house 
of Messer Lorenzo, he painted a picture on cloth for that 
noble, the subject selected being the Chariot of the Sun, 
which, having been unskilfully guided by Phaeton, falls 
into the River Po. But it is perfectly easy to see that the 
artist worked for his amusement only, and that the paint- 
ing was executed by mere facility of hand, no thought 
having been given to any part of it ; so insignificant and 
ill-considered is the whole performance.*^ 

Accustomed to a life of freedom, Oiovan Antonio became 
weary after a time of remaining in the house of Messer 



— There Is » Lnoretift at Turin, bat painted in Bani*! eexlj manner. 

**Basi owned two hoaaee in Siena; one of them foxmed a part of hia wif e*e 
dower and he bought another in 1584. 

Vaaari was a warm partisan of Beooafomi, the rival of BaisL This Do- 
menico Beooafnmi has deservedly left a far less famoos name than that of 
GioTaa Antonio Baoi, hat his designs for the pavement of the Dnomo of 
Biena were admirable, as were slso some of his bronaea, and his best works in 
painting mnst have seemed much more seiions to the Sienese than some of 
Baazi^s later and hastier works. Certain paintings 1^ Beooafnmi, stiU in a 
state of astonishing presenration, are snffioiently like Vassri*s own work to 
aooonnt for the latter^s admiration for his performanoes. 

•1 Nothing ia known about this piotore, but there is a Depoaition from the 
Cross in the oathedxal of Yoltenca by BaisL Milaneai greatly praiaea the 
landscape in the same. 
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Lorenzo, and his abode in Volierra having also become dis- 
tasteful to him, he departed thence, and proceeded to Pisa, 
where he was commissioned to execnte two pictures for the 
Daomo, by the intervention of Battista del Cervelliera with 
Messer Bastiano della Seta, Warden of that cathedral ; 
these works were placed in the Apsis, behind the high al- 
tar, and beside those executed by Sogliani and Beccaf umi. 

The first of these pictures represents the Dead Christ, 
with Our Lady and the other Maries ; and in the second is 
the Patriarch Abraham, proceeding to sacrifice his son 
Isaac.^ But as they were found to be of no great merit, 
the Warden, who had designed to entrust other pictures 
for the same church to Oiovan Antonio, dismissed him, 
knowing well that men who do not study, having once ar- 
rived at old age, are liable to lose that certain something of 
good wherewith they had been endowed by Nature, and 
when that is lost, the manner remaining, with such facility 
of hand as may be left to them, is for the most part but 
little to be commended. 

About the same time Oiovan Antonio completed a picture 
in oil, which he had previously commenced for the church 
of Santa Maria della Spina, and here he depicted Our Lady, 
with the Infant Christ in her arms, Santa Maria Maddalena 
and Santa Caterina being on their knees before her, while 
San Oiovanni, San Bastiano, and San Oiuseppe stand up- 
right and at each side of the Madonna. In all the figures 
of this work, Oiovan Antonio acquitted himself much more 
creditably than he had done in those of the Duomo.*" 

Having then nothing more to do at Pisa, he left that city, 
repairing to Lucca, and in San Ponziano, a monastery be- 
longing to the monks of Monte Oliveto, he received a com- 
mission from the abbot, who was a person of his acquaint- 
ance, to paint a picture of Our Lady on a staircase which 



** Theie piotares are itiU in the oatbedral of Piea ; they were paid for in 
1S4SL The French fonnd the Saorifioe of Abraham good enough to waciant 
Ha being oarried to Paria in ISll, where it remained three yeara 

** Tliia piotnce, executed in 1542, ia now in the Academy at Fiati 
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forms the ascent to the dormitory. That work being com- 
pleted, Oiovan Antonio returned to Siena, weary, old, and 
poor ; but he did not long snryiye his arrival in that city : 
falling sick, and having no one to take care of him, nor 
any means wherewith to procure needful attendance, he 
took refuge in the great hospital, where he finished the 
course of his life in a very few weeks. 

While Oiovan Antonio was still young and in good re- 
pute, he had taken a wife in Siena, the young woman being 
the daughter of very honest and respectable parents. In the 
first year of his marriage he became the father of a little girl, 
but his wife, being weary of the follies committed by this 
man, at length refused to live with him.^ Withdrawing 
herself wholly from her husband therefore, she supported 
her child by her labour, and on the interest of her dowry, 
after having long borne with infinite patience the brutalities 
and absurdities of Giovan Antonio, who was truly worthy 
of that name of Mattaccio, or Arch-fool, which was given 
to him, as we have said, by the fathers of Monte Oliveto. 

The Sienese Siccio,^ a tolerably able and experienced 
painter, who was a disciple of Oiovan Antonio, took the 
daughter of his master, who had been very carefully and 
respectably brought up by her mother, for his wife, and 
became heir to all that his father-in-law had left in matters 
of art. This Biccio has produced many commendable 
works in Siena and elsewhere; in the cathedral for ex- 

M Baid Menu to have ipent the last yeus of hie Ufe in retirement at Siena 
with iiis funily. VMari^e statement, tiiat his wife was separated from him 
is misnpported by documentary evidenoa We know that in 1581 and in 1541 
she was Uving with him, and we have no proof that she ever left him. See 
Milanesi, VI., p. 899, note 1. Her name was Beatrloe di Lnoa (oslled ^'do 
GaUi "), and she was the daughter of the host of the Corona tayem. Two 
children were bom to the oonple and were given sonorous names. ApeUes 
died young; Faustina married the snooessful Biooio, her father's pupiL 
BTsrything tends to disprove Yasari^s stoty of nnhiqppy married life and 
neglected old age. 

** The principal scholars of Bam were Lorenio, called ** U Rustioo,** Hat- 
teo Baldncoi, Oiacomo Magagni, or Giomo del Soddoma, Bartolommeo Veronl, 
oalled 'Ml Blodo,** and Giovanni Maria TnooL 
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ample there is a chapel to the left as yon enter the chnrch^ 
decorated with paintings and stncco-work^ by his hand* 
He is now in Lncca, where he has already execnted many 
excellent works^ and continnes to do so. 

There was also a disciple of Bazzi who was called Giomo 
del Mattaccio, bnt as he died young and could give but 
slight evidence of his^genius and acquirements, it does not 
need that I should speak of him further. 

Oiovan Antonio died in the year 1554, when he had at- 
tained his seventy-fifth year.* ^ • 

— Baza died on the lith of Febmarj, IMO, at the age of lerenty-two. 

^ The portrait, a foU-length of Bazzi, is at Monte Olireto, aee notes 18, 
14, and 20. Psychologioallj this portrait is one of nnnsnal interest, and 
though the ardstio treatment of it is somewhat sammaiy, the oharacteriza- 
tion is snbtle. Natnre wrote wag in capital letters on this ^mw^ with its 
large, rather ooarse features and its roguish expression. 

0* Considered from the point of view of teohniqae pnre sad simple, GioTtn 
Antonio Bassi was nneqnal as dranghtsman and oolorist, indifferent as oom- 
poser. He could draw exoellentljr bnt rarely did/ his heads are a soaTenir of 
Leonardo's people, with a strong added personality of Bazzi's own ; as to their 
bodies his figures often look as if some of BaphaePs fresooed men and women 
had been painted with so liquid a medium that they had spread upon the 
walls, passed beyond their outlines, until they seemed boneless and gelatinous. 

Other figures (eee some of those at Monte Oliveto and in the Fslazzo Pob- 
blioo), without having the Florentine hardness of contour, appear rather Hko 
Milanese work and are agreeably firm in sUhonette, yet are not dry or '* out 
out. *^ His color is sometimes warm and transparent, eometunes distinguished, 
as in the ** Swooning of St Catherine,'* sometimes monochromatic, as in the 
** St. Sebastian,'' but never absolutely dissgreeable. 

He had little capacity as a composer of groups and was most at home when 
he had but one or two figures to deal with. 

M. MOntz, La Fin de la Senaiatanee (pi 688X uyB that Justice will not 
be done to this master until he has been placed near Correggio, indeed im- 
mediately by hie' side {imm^dialement a cM de lui). It is very rarely that 
one takes ivue with the enlightened criticism of the author of the History of 
the Renaissance, but in this case it is impossible to accept his dietvm. Great 
as he is, Bazzi, if placed by the side of Correggio, stands on a far lower plane. 
Chsrm he has, and style to an extraordinary degree, but where in bis work is 
there any masterliness to be compared with that shown by Correggio in his 
Cupola of Parma or his St. Jerome ? One is a discoverer and a creator, the 
other a most gifted and inventive Master of the Bevels, who can amuse and 
fascinate and delight, but to whom the divine affiatui is denied. The same 
oharm of personality, of abandon, of naturalness which subjugated the 
Sienese is potent over the critic who attempts to analyze the works of the 
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fiuntastio Lombard. Baszi reminds one at the old tele of the prince to whom 
ell good things were given, end yet whose career was spoiled by the malicions 
gift of one wicked fury. No painter was more richly dowered by nature ; 
facility, elegance, sweetness were his, a keen and delioate feeling for grace 
of line and beauty of feature, remarkable powers of assimilation and a fertile 
fancy ; occasionally he attained distinction, and he rarely, even in his most 
careless moments, lacked style. But all these great qnalitiee were obscured by 
one fatal defect— frivolity. There is no better example of how much and how 
little temperament can do for an artist, or what painting becomes when it is 
divorced from hard thinking and laborious study. The absence of the ap- 
pearance of effort, which is such a different thing from the actual absence of 
effbrt, is replaced in his work by a slovenliness that is the more irritating be- 
cause we feel that it is wilful negligencei Bvery one of his more smbitiou* 
pictures manifests carelessness or lassitude in eome particular. His finest per- 
formances are his single fignxes (the Bt. Victor, the St Bemszd, the Bt 
Bebastian) ; he lacked the mental coherence, the capacity for intellectual 
tension, which are indispensable for the planning and execution of large com- 
positions, and though pathos and poetic feeling were within his acope he was 
wanting in elevation of thought, and, above aH, in conviction. Yet when all 
these reserves are made, when we have recovered from the annoyance pro- 
duced by the wanton neglect of splendid gifts, how much remains to delight 
us in BaEzi*s work. His sense of humor, a rare quality and one that is 
almost incompatible with intense convictions, which enlivens the frescoes of 
Monte Oliveto, his capacity for characterisation, his vitality, the diversity 
and suppleness of his genius, are all potent Motors in the sum of our pleasure ; 
the greatest of these is doubtless his sentiment for physical beauty, above 
all the beauty of youth, of girk and adolescents. Who can forget the undu- 
lating lines of his dancers^ slender bodies; or the morbid sweetness of the 
swooning Catherine, or the lovely cowering figure of Bve, or the coy, almoet 
simpering, but altogether bewitching Boxana? EquaUy persiBtent in the 
memory are the figures of the young warriors, Alexander and Bt Victor, the 
beautiful Hymen of the Famesina villa, the transpierced Bt. Bebastian, the 
charming boys in the Bt Benedict cycle. Bassi's feminine ideal was derived 
from Leonardo*! ; less distinguished, it is more seductive ; less noble than the 
subtle Madonnas of Luini, it is more captivating. An oval face with lan- 
guishing eyes, an over-ripe curved mouth, the upper lip much fuller than the 
lower one, a delicate nose, slightly retrouatS^ a softly rounded chin, a slender, 
long-limbed body, such was Giovan Antonio's type. Add to it those arU 
di testa which Vasari admired, sometimes an air of dreamy voluptuousness 
which is as far removed from coarseness as it is from leverity ; again, a pathos 
and tenderness that suggest the influence of Perugino, and a quality of youth 
and freshness, something dawn-like and spring-like, and you have the ideal 
that took Biena by storm. Naturally this sweetnees often degenerates into 
insipidity or becomes cloying ; mere loveliness cannot atone for the lack of 
nobility any more than facility and fertility of invention can replace high 
thought and strenuous endeavor ; but, after all, to analyse the faults of this 
alluring genius is almost as destructive to the fine edge of the critical spirit 
as to study the physicsl defects of a beautifnl person. 



JAOOPO EOBUSTI, CALLED IL TINTORETTO » 

[Bom 1518 (?) ; died 15M.] 



BiBLiooBAFBT.— C. Ridolfi, Vita di O, JiobvUi, Venioe, 16191 L. D^ 
▼atiet, Le Tintor€t^ Paul VHronhe «f Uur jteoU, Laeroix^ Bevus dm Artt, 
XV., p. 861, BnuMk, 1862. P. Maati, Tinior^ et Vfronhe^ VArtiUe, IV., 
p. 840, Fhbris, 1809. GaUnti, 11 TintarMio, published in the AUi deOa B, 
Aeeademia di BelU Arti in Venegia, 187& H. Juiitoohek, Tintoretto, in 
the Dohme Series of Kunat und KunatUr, 1878. W. R. Oaler, Tintoretto, 
London, 1879. Faati Qonaaghuehi dipinti dot Tintoretto, Ifuovi Doeu- 
mentis pabliahed bj A. Luzio in VArchivio Storioo delT ArU, UL, pi 897. 
M. Ptftteei, I grandi pittori venetidel Cinqueeento, Jaeopo Tintoretto. Frank 
Preston Stearns, Life and Genius of Jaoopo Bobosti, called Tintcrctto, New 
York, 1894. Bemhard Berenson, The Venetian Painters of the Benaissanoe, 
New York, 1895 (this work gives a oatalogne of the works by Tintoretto). 
Morelli says in his Italian Painters that Professor Jnsti in his work Telaaqnes 
and his Timea, of which an English edition has been published, has given a 
fairer oritioism of Tintoretto than any art-historian before him has dona 
1^ poetioal and literary side of Tintoretto appealed so strongly to the great 
poet and word-painter, Mr. John Rusktn, that passages of his Stones of Venioe 
and Modern Paiotors are a running commentary so magnificent that not in- 
frequently the canvases of Robusti are surpassed by the word-pcdnting of 
the writer. Mr. Buskin^s Oxford lecture upon the relations between Michael 
Angelo and Tintoret has also been published. Vasari^s Life of Tintoretto, 
like thoae of Garpaooio and Vereneae, is included in a chapter oomposed of 
brief notoa on variona painton. Except in a few instances Vsaari wrote only 
the livea of men who were no longer living, and in the case of his living con- 
temporaries his treatment takea the fonn rather of a catalogue or notice than 
of a biography. 

IN the city of Venice, there lived and does yet live,' 
a painter called Jaeopo Tintoretto, who is a great 
lover of all the arts, and more particularly delights in 
playing on various musical iuBtruments ; he is besides a 
very agreeable person, which is proved in all ]|is modes of 

> Jaoopo di Battbta Robusti, called D Tintoretto, was bom in Venice in 
1518 (MiUnesi says 1518). Bia father was a dyer, and the name Tintoretto 
means simply the " little dyer.** 

* Tintoretto married Faustina de Vetcovi, the daughter of a nobleman and had 
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proceeding ; ' bat as to the matter of painting, he may be 
said to possess the most singular, capricious, and deter- 
mined hand, with the boldest, most extravagant, and ob- 
stinate brain, that has ever yet belonged to the domain of 
that art. Of this there is sufficient proof in his works, and 
in the fantastic composition of his stories, which are alto- 
gether different from and contrary to the usages of other 
painters ; nay, he has been more than ever extrayagant in 
some of his more recent inventions, and in those strange 
caprices of his fancy, which he has executed almost as it 
were by hap-hazard and without design; insomuch that 
one might suppose, he well nigh desired to show that the 
art is but a jest. He will sometimes present as finished, 
sketches which are such mere outlines, that the spectator 
sees before him pencil marks made by chance, the results 
of a bold carelessness rather than the fruits of design and of 
a well-considered judgment. 
This artist has painted every kind of picture,* whether in 

levenl ohildxen by her. Domenioo (156i^l687), the eldest eon, became » painter. 
Marietta, the eldest daogfater, waa beantifal, aocompliahed, and also a painter 
of talent ; it is said that until she waa fifteen yeaxs old she worked in her 
father's stadio dressed as a boy ; she married one Mario Angnsta, a gold- 
smith, and died yonng, in 1600. Ridolfi tells ns much of Tintoretto, who 
seems to have been a sturdy Venetian borgess, a tme artist, oaring far more 
about his art than abont the outside world. He hardly left Venice during 
his whole Uf e, ancl was devotedly attached to his home ; his house, a Palaaso 
called the Gamello, still exists in the Calle Laiga. Ridolfi shows him to ns aa. 
laconic, hardworking to the extent of being called U furioto, but loving to 
pUy the lute, not disdaining to design theatrical oostumea for his friends, and 
averring, in spite of the iajoSie rapidity with which he covered enormoos caa- 
vases, that the more a man learned the more difficrdt his art seemed to him. 

* Tintoretto is said to have tamed the dreaded Aretino whose sting even 
princes feared (if we may believe Aretino himself). The story is that the 
latter was sitting to Tintoretto for his portrait, when the artist rose, and 
advancing toward Aretino, suddenly drew a large pistol (or dagger) from 
under his donbletw Pietro, whose conscience was probably not too easy, 
started back, but Jaoopo, quietly applying the weapon aa a measure, said, 
'' Ton stand just two pistols and a half high.'* It will bo remambeied that 
the Renaissance pistol was almost as long as a small arquebosOk Tradition 
says that Aretino was quick to learn the lesson, and tha^h»tneatod Jaoopo 
more courteously forever afterward. 

* According to Ridolfi, Tintoretto began to study in tiie boiUffa of Titian, 
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fresco or oil, with portraits taken from the life siao, and he 
executes works of all prices, in such sort that in this man- 
ner of his he has undertaken, and does undertake, the 
greater part of the pictures painted in Venice. It is to 
be observed, too, that in his youth Tintoretto had proved 
himself to possess great ability by the execution of many 
excellent pictures,' insomuch that if he had properly used 
the advantages which he derived from nature, and had 
judiciously cultivated them by study, as those have done 
who have pursued the beautiful manner of his predecessors, 
and not depended on mere facility of hand as he has per- 
mitted himself to do, he would have been one of the best 
masters that Venice has ever possessed. Nor, proceeding 

where he prodaoed drawings so exoeQent that the master beoame Jealoiu aad 
lefnaed to keep him ae papiL This otherwise cnreasonable story may poari- 
bly have some grounds in the inoompatibility of Titian^s and Tintoretto's 
methods. The judgment of the former master seems to have been less faTor« 
able to Tintoretto than to Veronese in cases of competition for orders, etc., 
but this was only natural and right Titian sympathised witii, and selected 
Veronese, the man whose work was certain to be adeqaate, and might be 
masterly, rather than Robosti, the painter whose oanras might prore a cA<*/- 
<f anivr«, or, on the other hand, might fall &r below the aTerage of his ca- 
pacity. TintorettOi Ridolfi tells ns, did not faU in his admiration for the 
master who would not have him among his pupils ; he placed upon his boose- 
walls the words *' 11 ditiegno di Jfiehelangelo il eoloHto di riciono," and 
obtaining some models by Daniele of Volterra made from Michelangelo's 
figures in the San Lorenzo Sacristy of Florence (the Night, Day, etc) he 
studied them assiduously. He made many bogMetti in wax and day for hia 
own use, then placing them in boxes, introdaced a lighted candle among them 
and thus studied chiaroscnro, *' often working far into the night" His 
pictures throughout his career showed the direct influence of this method of 
study. Mr. Berenson (Venetian Painters) sets down Tintoretto as possibly 
a pupil of Bonifacio Veronese, and like Paolo Caliari, he seems to have been 
somewhat influenced by Psrmigianina 

• Tintoretto^s first success was charsoteriBtio of the man*s general bent ; it 
was a lamplight effect, a portrait of himself with a statuette in his hand, and 
of his brother playing a guitar. It was shown in the Merceria, where the 
young artists of the time seem to have established a sort of al-frueo nlon. 
He next offered his serriees gratis to SchiaTone to learn his methoda This 
readiness of Jacopo to work for a little price, or for no price at all, very 
natorslly scandalised his eoftfrhrM and somewhat disturbed his wife*s house- 
keeping calculations ; but this ** boldest and most obstinate brain ** had 
thought out the matter for itsdf, and the man who did not foar Aretino 
cared little for minor critics, professional or domestio. 
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as we have said, does eyen this preyent him from being a 
bold and clever artist, of a most sprightly mind, a yiyid 
fancy, and pleasing cheerfnl manner. 

When therefore the Venetian Senate had commanded 
that Jacopo Tintoretto, and Paolo Veronese, then a yonth 
of whom high expectations were entertained, should each 
paint a picture for the Hall of the Council, while Orazio, 
the son of Titian, was also commissioned to execute another, 
Tintoretto depicted a story of Frederick Barbarossa crowned 
by the Pope ; he represented the ceremony as taking place 
within a magnificent building, while around the Pontiff 
is a large number of cardinals and nobles of Venice, all 
portraits from the life ; beneath these figures are seen the 
musical band of the Pope. In all this he acquitted himself 
in such a manner, that his work may bear comparison with 
those of the other masters, not excepting that of the above- 
named Orazio, the son of Titian. 

The subject of the picture painted by the last-mentioned 
artist was a Battle fought at Rome, and near the Gastello 
Sanf Angelo, on the banks of the Tiber, by the Germans 
of the Emperor Frederick Barbarossa on the one part, and 
the Bomans on the other ; and in this, among other things, 
is to be observed the foreshortened figure of a horse, which 
is leaping over a soldier in full armour. It is a group that 
may be truly called most beautiful ; but some affirm that 
Orazio was assisted in the work by Titian his father. Near 
the picture of Orazio is that by Paolo Veronese, of whom 
we have made mention in the Life of Michele San Michele, 
and who in his work represented the same Federigo Bar- 
barossa appearing at Court to kiss the hand of the Pope 
Ottaviano, as in contempt of Pope Alexander III. In ad- 
dition to this picture, which is a very beautiful one, the 
same Paolo painted four large figures over a window ; they 
represent Time ; Concord or Union, holding a bundle of 
rods ; with Patience and Faith ; and in all these figures he 
acquitted himself so well that too much could not be said 
of their merit. 
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No long time after the completion of these works, another 
picture being required for the same Hall, Tintoretto took 
Bach steps, by the intervention of friends and other means, 
that the commission to ezecnte the work was given to him, 
when he completed it in a manner that was most admirable ; 
and this picture merits to be enumerated among the best 
he ever executed : so powerful in this artist was the will 
with which he then set himself to equal, if not to surpass, 
such of his competitors as had also laboured in that place. 
And the subject of the work which he thus depicted, (to 
the end that the same may be recognized, even by those 
who are not of the art,) was Pope Alexander excommunicat- 
ing Barbarossa and laying his dominions under the inter- 
dict, with the same Barbarossa, who nevertheless emboldens 
his people to refuse all further obedience to the papal man- 
date. 

Among other singular things in this picture may be re- 
marked as beautifully executed, the part where Pope and 
Cardinals are seen casting candles and flaming torches from 
a high place, as is ever done when any one is excommuni- 
cated, while a vast crowd of nude figures are seen below 
struggling and fighting to obtain those torches : all which 
is rendered in the most admirable manner. There are 
besides various relics of antiquity, as pedestals and other 
objects, with portraits of different gentlemen dispersed over 
the pictures ; these last are extremely well done, and the 
work is altogether such as to have won grace and favour for 
Tintoretto from all who have seen it.* 

* The pictares meDtioned by Vaaaii were destroyed in tliiP firai of 1574 and 
1577, bat after theee diaasten the sale were restored and deoorated by Vero- 
nese, Tintoretto, and a whole company of painters^ The volnme of Tintonito** 
work in the Duoal Palaoe is, aa elsewhere, so great, that even a catalogne of 
the same iM fatigning. Mr. Berenson, in his Venetian Painters, admits 
twenty-three anthentic works as being in the palaoe, and some other aothora 
present stiU longer lists. Among these pictores are the famous Paradise, the 
four works in the AntieolUgio, see note 28, and a number of portraitn. 
Many of Tintoretto^s portraits are Tory fine, although not infrequently the 
haste with which they were painted has given them not so much the look of 
having been danhingly ezecnted as a certain appearance of lack of aolidity. 
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It followed in conseqaence that this artist received a com- 
mission for two paintings in oil, to be placed beneath the 
work of Pordenone in the principal chapel of the Church of 
San Bocco ; these were to be of extent equal to the entire 
width of the chapel, about twelve braccia each that is to say. 
In one of these our artist painted a perspective view, as of 
a large hospital filled with beds, wherein the sick, who are 
receiving medical attendance from San Socco, are lying in 
various attitudes : among these are certain nude figures 
which are very well done, with a dead body foreshortened, 
which is most admirable. In another is a story, also from 
the life of San Bocco, in which there are many very beauti- 
ful and graceful figures ; the work is so good a one, in 
short, that it is accounted to be one of the best ever eze- 
cuted by that painter. In the centre of the above-named 
Church, moreover, there is a picture of almost equal size 
with those before mentioned, and likewise by the hand of 
Tintoretto. This represents our Saviour Christ healing the 
Sick at the Pool of fiethesda, and is a work which is also 
considered to be an extremely good one.^ 

For the Church of Santa Maria dell' Orto, where the 
Brescian painters, Cristofano and his brother painted the 
ceiling as I have before related, Tintoretto executed the 
decorations of two walls, which will be found in the prin- 
cipal chapel ; they are in oil, on cloth, and extend from 
the cornice above the seats, even to the ceiling, a height of 
twenty braccia that is to say. The picture on the right 
represents Moses returning from the Mount, where he has 
received the Laws from the hand of God, when he finds the 
people adoring the golden calf : and that on the left ex- 
hibits the Universal Judgment at the last day ; the latter, an 
extravagant invention, which is truly fearful and terrible, 
in its diversity of figures which are of each sex and every 

The LmiTTe and Ufiizi claim to have portraits of himself painted by bin own 
hand, and Veronem more than onoe introduced the head of Tintoretto in his 
(Paolo^a) pictores. 

"> These works are still in the church, with others by Tintoretto not men- 
tioned by Va^ari. 
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age ; the sonls of the condemned^ as well as of the blessed, 
are beheld in yarions parts in the distance.^ The boat of 
Charon is likewise depicted in this work, bnt in a manner 
altogether different from that of those usually seen, and of 
a beautiful as well as unusual form. Indeed had this fanci- 
ful invention been executed after a correct and well-regu- 
lated design, and if the painter had given due attention to 
each part and to all the details, as he has to the general 
whole, this picture, expressing the amazement, terror, and 
confusion of that day, would have been a most wonderful 
production. He who does but glance at it for a moment is 
even now astonished at the power displayed ; but if it be 
examined minutely, the work has all the appearance of 
having been painted as a jest. 

For the same church, on the doors which close the organ 
that is to say, Tintoretto painted Our Lady ascending the 
steps of the Temple ; this work, which is in oil, is the most 
carefully executed, most delicately finished, and most cheer- 
ful looking picture to be found in 9JI the church.* Our 
artist likewise painted the doors of the organ in Santa 

* Tintoretto ia said to have offered to paint the two piotnres of the ohoir, eadi 
some fifty feet high, for the oost of hia materiale ; the order was given in 1546, 
and he eventually received a gratuity and the further order to paint the organ- 
oaae ; the paintings upon the latter were the Martyrdom of St Ghristof^r, 
and Angels bringing the cross to St. Peter (these works are now near the high 
altar); also the Presentation of the Vixgin (now in a chapel of the left aisle) ; see 
note 0. The Last Judgment, a powerful work hastily painted, and in which 
the color has greatly changed and suffered, has been the subject of so magnifi- 
cent a rhapsody by Mr. Rnskin that the picture itself is an anti-climax. The 
Golden Calf baa also been sadly injured by time and " restoration ; ** here the 
women are half-sisters to the Delfioa and Libica of the Sistina, and some ci. 
their movements, as they turn their great torti toward the idol, or raise their 
arms are truly magnificent. A picture which is painted in Tintoretto*a 
** golden manner " is the Miracle of Saint Agnes, in this same church of the 
Madonna dell' Orto. It recalls Veronese, bnt nothing by Paolo is so sol- 
emnly glowing ; in certain lights and at certain hours it seems incandescent. 

* In this Presentation the staircase is too important for the figures. The 
color has bloomed and changed till aU of the left of the canvas is now rather 
weird and ghostly than *' cheerful ; ** nevertheless the beauty of the women 
seated upon the steps, or ascending, makes this picture one of Tintoretto*s 
most pleasing works. 
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Maria Sebemgo ; ^ the subject of that work was the Conyer- 
sion of St. Paul, bat it was not executed with much care.^^ 
In the Garit& is a Deposition from the Gross by the same 
hand ; ^ and in the Sacristy of San Sebastiano, Tintoretto 
painted Moses in the Wilderness, with other stories on the 
presses of that place ; ^^ this he did in competition with Paolo 
of Verona, who executed numerous pictures on the ceiling 
and walls of the church. The works thus commenced were 
continued at a subsequent period^ by the Venetian painter 
Natalino," and by others. 

In the church of San Jobbe, Tintoretto painted the three 
Maries, with San Francesco; San Sebastiano, and San Gio- 
vanni, as he did a Landscape at the altar of the Pieti ; '^ and 
on the doors of the organ in the church of the Servites he 
depicted figures of Sant' Agostino and San Filippo, with 
Cain slaying his brother Abel beneath.^ At the altar of 
the Sacrament in the Ghurch of San Felice, in the ceiling 
of the Tribune that is to say, Tintoretto painted the four 
Evangelists, and in the Lunette over the altar he depicted 
an Annunciation. On another Lunette in the same place, 
he represented our Saviour Ghrist in Prayer on the Mount 
of Olives ; and on the wall is the Last Supper of our Lord 
with his Disciples, ^^ by the same hand. In San Francesco 

>o Galled bLbo Zebexiioo and Zobeniga 

>> At piesent the charch of Santa Maria Zobenigo does not contain the work 
referred ta Bat another picture by Tintoretto, ChriBt descending to Sainte 
Jnstina and Angnstine, who kneel npon the aea-ehore, is a harmonious pioture, 
agreeable in oolor and ponessing mnoh quiet dignity. 

'* This picture is k>st. The Caritk is now the Academy of Fine Arts, at least 
the Academy is bnUt on the site, and somewhat of the old convent remains. 

>* The«e work* are lost, 

^* Natalino da Murana 

I* Vasari's memory appears to faU him here ; he was probably thinking of 
Bellini's picture of the same subject. Morelli, Italian Painters, I., p. 289, note 
8, says Tintoretto's merit as a landscape painter may be especially well studied 
in the Oolonna Gallery at Rome. 

1* There is a Death of Abel in the Academy. Milanesi, Vl, p. 592, note 2, 
says that upon the doors of the organ of the church (now suppressed) were 
two saints and an Annunciation, but no Gain and AbeL 

" In San Felice there is now a picture catalogued as a ** St. Demetrius and 
a Suppliant of the Ghisi Family.** 



^ 
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. della Vigna this artist painted a Deposition from the Gross ; 
Our Lady is in a swoon, the other Maries stand aroand her, 
and there are also figures of certain Prophets.^ 

In the Scuola of San Marco near SS. Giovalini e Paolo 
are four large pictures by Tintoretto ; the first exhibits San 
Marco appearing in the air and delivering a man who was 
his votary from grievous torments, which an executioner is 
seen to be preparing for him ; but the irons which the 
tormentera are endeavouring to apply break short in their 
hands, and cannot be turned against that devout man. 
This picture exhibits a great number of figures, many well 
executed foreshortenings, much armour, with buildings, 
portraits from the life, and other objects of similar kind, 
which render the work one of infinite interest.^ The second 
picture also displays the figure of San Marco as floating in 
the air, and delivering one of his votaries from peril ; the 
danger in this case has arisen from a storm at sea ; but the 
painting is not executed with the care perceptible in that 
previously named. 

In the third picture is a torrent of rain, with the dead 
body of one who has in like manner been devoted to San 
Marco, and whose soul is seen to be ascending into heaven ; 
here also we have a composition, the figures of which are 
not without a fair share of merit. In the fourth painting, 
in which San Marco expels an unclean spirit, there is the 

" This work is lost 

1* The minole of St. Mark is perhaps Tintoretto's masterpieoe ; the middle 

of the piotore is flooded with golden color as if a topas had burst and showered 

^ everything with its flashing particles. The brilliant yet deep color, power of 

ohiaioscaro, force of conception, a portrait-like character in the heads, and a 
solidity rare with Tintoretto, make this one of the finest pictores in Italy. It 
must, however, be admitted that for all its beautiful color there is a certain lack 
of atmosphere. It is claimed that the painter has introduced his own por- 
trait three times in this picture, and that of the donor once, m the left-hand 
lower comer. A superb sketoh for this work is in the Pinaootooa at Lacca ; 
the picture iteelf was the first great and triumphant success of Tintoretto, 
V the work which proclaimed him a master. Mr. Timothy Cole in his note to his 

fine wood-engraving of this work in the Century Magadne says : ^* 1 invert my 
opera-glass and gaze at it through the larger end, and the painting, reduced 
to a miniature, blazes like an array of precious stones.*^ 
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perspective view of an extensiye Loggia^ at the end whereof 
is a fire by which the Loggia is illnminated, and the reflec- 
tions of that light fall on yarious parts of the edifice.^ In 
addition to these stories, there is a figure of San Marco on 
one of the altars, by the hand of the same artist, and which 
is also a tolerably good painting. 

These works, then — with many others which I leave nn* 
described, because it shall suffice me to have made mention 
of the best — have been executed by Tintoretto with such 
extraordinary promptitude that, while people had been sup- 
posing him to have only just begun, he had in fact finished 
his performance. It is to be furthermore remarked, that 
this artist always contrives by the most singular proceedings 
in the world to be constantly employed, seeing that when 
the good offices of his friends and other methods have failed 
to procure him any work of which there is question, he 
will nevertheless manage to obtain it, either by accepting it 
at a very low price, by doing it as a gift, or even seizing on 
it by force. An instance of this kind happened no long 
time since, when Tintoretto, having painted a large painting 
on cloth and in oil, representing the Crucifixion of Christ, 
for the Scuola of San Rocco,'' the men of that Brotherhood 
then determined to have some magnificent and honourable 
work executed on the ceiling of the apartment, proposing 
moreover to give the commission for the same to such of the 
painters then in Venice as might be expected to do it in the 
best manner and after the most beautiful design. 

They consequently sent for Giuseppe Salviati and Eeder- 

•• The Finding of the Body of St Mark at Alezandria ie now in Sant' Angeli 
at Mnrano, the bringing of the Body to Yenioe, and St. Mark driying out the 
unclean Spirit are in the library of the Palacio Reale at Venice (the old 
Nioene library). 

•1 Thii world-famons Cmoifixion was oompleted in 1565, and is dgned and 
dated. The composition ia in places somewhat open and scattered, the pict- 
ure is fnU of episodes, which if they detract from its concentration add to its 
movement and life, wiiile the poignancy and power diq>layed in some of the 
figures belong only to Tintoretto among Venetian painters. Velaaqnes felt 
this power sufficiently in 1680 to take the time to make a special study of the 
picture, and the canvas has inspired a host of wxitera. 
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igo Zucchero, who were then in Venice, with Paolo Veron- 
ese and Jacopo Tintoretto, commanding that each of them 
Bhonld prepare a design, and promising that the work 
should be adjudged to him who should acqnit himself the 
best. But while the other artists were giving themselves 
with all diligence to the preparation of their designs, Tin- 
toretto made an exact measnrement of the space for which 
the picture was required, and taking a large canvas, he 
painted it without saying a word to any one and with his 
usual celerity, putting it instantly up in the place destined 
to receive it. One morning, therefore, when the Brother- 
hood had assembled to see the designs and to determine the 
matter, they found that Tintoretto had entirely completed 
the work, nay, that he had fixed it in its place ; whereupon^ 
becoming very angry with him, and observing that they 
had required designs and had not commissioned him to do 
the work, Tintoretto replied that this was his method of 
preparing designs, that he did not know how to make them 
in any other manner ; and that all designs and models for 
a work should be executed in that fashion, to the end that 
the persons interested might see what it was intended to 
offer them, and might not be deceived : he added, that if 
they did not think proper to pay for the work and remu- 
nerate him for his pains, he would make them a present of 
the same. At the last, therefore, though not without much 
opposition, he contrived so to manage matters, that the 
picture still retains its place.^ 

^ •* The Sonola of the Oompanj of San Boooo, most noted and richett of the 
eonfraternitieB of Venice, is a magnifioent atmotDxe, finished in 1550, ao that 
in it we have a building decorated with a aerieB of oontempofaneoiu paint- 
ings oommenood in 15S0 and continued for eighteen yeara. The halls are 
■umptuoua with oolored marble and wood earring and dazzling burata of 
light come in through the windows, but between the windows aU is dark, and 
that ia where most of the pictures are placed. There are eight huge oanTasei 
in the lower haU, thirteen upon the walls of the upper haU, and twenty-one 
picturea upon the ceiling. A Visitation above the staircase ia one of Tin- 
toretto's best pictures. Before the vaat series of oauTasea in San Boooo the 
first feeling which comes is a shook at the absence of any color beauty. 
Whether by chemical aotioii of the pigment or natural action of the sea dimp 
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The subject of this painting is the Almighty Father de- 
scending with bands of Angels from Heaven to embrace 
San Rocco ; and in the lowermost part of the picture are 
nnmerous figures, to represent or signify the other principal 
Schools or Companies of Venice ; the Caritd. for example, 
that of San Giovanni Evangelista, the Misericordia, San 
Marco, and San Teodoro ; all which was execated after the 
nsaal manner of Tintoretto. But since it would lead us too 
far, were we to describe all the works" perfoimed by the 

the color is often dnU, even lepuLdre. To one ooming from the light-filled 
pieioree of Veianeie at S. SehMtiaa, or of Tlepolo &t the Cannine, these 
oenTseee of Ban Boooo eeem imitten with leproeyi and to need all the good 
offioee of the pilgrim taint who ia patron of the Sooola. Here Tintoretto, a 
Venetian of V<metiani» haa wholly left ont the greatest ohann of the eohool— 
color— and one cannot help feeling that in spite of all allowances for ohange 
produced by time, Jaoopo himself mnst to a certain extent be to blame for 
undue haste in painting, and for a cheap and vulgar alternation of pinks 
and blues in his original seheme. Still we must allow much for altera* 
tion; Tintoretto, eren In the wildest fervor of pioduotiTe enthusiasm, 
would nerer hare tolerated the color which we see there now. Bad as it 
is, if yon linger for hours in the Scuola, or return again and again yon 
fftU under the spell, not of the painter but of the inventor and poet ; you 
feel the poignancy of a wonderfully poetic narration of the great drama of 
Christ's life, and giadnally forget the repellent color to see that alternating 
with cheapness in some of the canvases there is grandeur of composition, in 
others weirdness and originality of expreasion such as has, perhaps, not. been 
given to any other artist All this applies to the paintiiugs upon the walls ; 
for the ceilings little can be said, the great canvas which Tintoretto (if we may 
believe the story) smuggled into its place, has ceased to interest, and the fignres 
of the Braien Serpent are almost as far from Jacopo*s ooveted ** dUegno dl 
MUhdangOo ** as is its color from *' U colorUo di TUiano.^* The great Cruci- 
fixion in the smaller toZa is assuredly one of Tintoretto's masterpieces, fuU 
of power fu l and poignant passages, but it is scattered, it is not co-ordinated 
and solid as are the most skilful compositions of certain other great mastera 
» The Bacchos and Ariadne, Minerva Driving Away Mars, The Graces, 
and The Foige of Vulcan, four picturea in the Sola delT Anti^OoUegio of the 
Ducal Palace were painted in 157B, as we know by a document which ahowa 
us Paolo Veronese and Palma Oiovine acting as experts regarding the prices 
aaked by Jaoopo. These works are in his ^^ s&ver manner,'* and Tintoretto's 
pictures certainly have the property of inducing oonvietion. That delicate 
and poetical critic end scholar, John Addington Symonda, says of the Bac- 
chus and Ariadne that it is '* if not the greatest^ at any rate the most beantl- 
fol picture in existence." Few will agree with him wholly, but no one wiU 
accuse him of bad taste. Three of these pictures in the AnHeollegio are 
a proof that where the etuemble is good everything is good, broad bars of 
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artist here in question^ this shall be the close^^ and we will 
content ourselves with having said thns much of Tinto* 
rettoy" who is certainly a very clever man and highly com- 
mendable painter.^ 

shadow ont koiom powerful fignres and oonoentnto the effect wheroTer 
the painter pleaeee ; he has bued his whole work upon color, movementi 
and compoeitiaD of light ; has hardly thought about his modelling or his faoes, 
the latter are generalised, the former is oareless espeoiaUy in the aims, legs, 
and feet ; there ace wide brown ontlines about the flying figure against the 
sky, and we have Michelangelo in the movements with Hiohelangelo^s under- 
standing of the surface of the body left outb But the composition is beaatif nl 
and simple ; the transparent quiet green tone is exquisite, and the flying 
goddesses seem to float in a subaqueous world or in the soft light of the 
Blyuan fields^ The lack of construction in the bodies, the oommonplaoa 
ohaiaoter of the heads, with their bulging f oreheada, depreued profiles, and 
retreating chins axe concealed under a magic Teil of tone and color, of li|^t 
and shadow. The grace of feminine movement^ the pulsation of life ia 
smooth ivory limbs, the radiation of light from polished flesh has never been 
more adequately expressed. There is nothing mannered in the vigorous 
grace of these figures, theirs is that noble Izanquillity which is something be» 
tween the placidity of the animal and the serenity of the Olympian. Theirs 
is the enchanted world of Ciorreggio^i people, but they are healthier, more 
robust ; they possess the joyous charm of Veronese's nobles but without their 
touch of worldliness, and they axe perhaps the best examples of ** eeiU grdee 
viriU et ehamuMU qui dittingu4 le» taUnU forU lortquHU owt d rendre da 
9t0eti guavet,^* 

M The Ftaadiso, called the largest picture in the world, being thirty feet 
high by seventy-four feet long, and containing some five hundred figures, was 
a work of Tintoretto's old age, having been ordered in 158S, after the death of 
Veronese (snd nearly forty years after the first edition of Vasari was pub- 
lished). It fills one entire end of the Stda del Maggior Oonaiglio, and covers 
the great fresco of Gusxiento's Pisradise, which, cracked and blackened by the 
fire of 15^, is said to still exist beneath Tintoretto's pictura Jaoopo com- 
menced his work in the Scnola della Misericordia and finiahed it in position. 
>fr. Buskin has no hesitation in declaring the Psiadiso " by far the most pre- 
cious work of art of any kind whatsoever in existence." Taine could only 
see in it a mass of figures whirling in a reddish light which seemed that of 
a conflagration. But Mr. Ruskin's explanation is the picture's condemna- 
tion ; he says that ^* no one takes the trouble to read it." It is quite true that 
the painting contains beautiful passages, but taken as a whole it prodooss no 
effect, the eye wanders over the canvas unarrested, and the province of a 
work of art is to impress or delight at once, then to continue to delight and 
impress ; our duty before it is to receive not to unravel. 

** Tintoretto had few pupils ; among them were his two sons, his daughter, 
Martin de Vos of Antwerp, Paolo Fianceschi, and Odoardo Fnletti. 

** Tintoretto at his best is a great poet ; in his work of the second order be 
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lemaini a dramatic improTiaatoxe, al his wont ha is repelleiit; but is still sa 
impetuous force. When he wills to be a great painter he is one, bat in foar- 
fifths of his work he shows himself as a man who, above all else, desires to 
express himself originally and dramatically, sad oses the palette and bmsh sa 
his means for expression. In a word, what he cares for most is not, as with 
Titian, the wonder of color ; not, as with Michelangelo, the wonder of man's 
body ; not, as with Bembrandt, the wonder of light, bat rather the wonder of 
telling a grand story in a grand way. It mast be admitted that he always 
succeeds here in being different from other men, and not infrequently suc- 
ceeds iff being grand. But in counting this success we must account also 
its penalty. The Tolume of Tintoretto's work far exceeds that of any other 
Itslian. Venice alone contains six vast canyases in the Bedentore, nearly fifty 
of them at San Booco, huge picture^ at the Orto, the Academy, the Ducal 
Palace, and others icattered throughoat the city in churches and palaces. In 
aU this great yolume of work the Miracle of Saint 2iark, the four pictures of 
the AfUicoUegio in the Dncal Palace, the St. Agnes of the Orto, the Visitatioa 
at San Bocco, the Crucifixions at San Cassiano and San Bocco, the work in 
the Mater Domini, and certain portraits and smaller canvases stand out as the 
only pictures which are at once and intrinsically latisfying. Before all the 
others one has to reason, saying that in tpUe of this and that, they are 
admirable. Chiaroscuro is with Tintoretto an ever-present pictorial ad- 
junct ; he used it as much as do Correggio and Bembrandt. but how differ- 
ently ! With Correggio light is an irradiating presence, with Bembrandt it 
is a penetrating mystery. With Tintoretto it is the first and most powerful 
of dnunatic accessories, he makes the light an actor in his vast compositiofis, 
he bands the powerful bodies of his Graces in the AtUieoUegio with bsrs of 
shade, snd laces the msrble flooring in his Msssacre of the Innocents with 
broad, ruddy shadows that look like blood. Often this chisroscnro is 
grand, again it is ghostly, as in the Jordan or the Emmaus, but it is so 
frequently and sometimes so hastily employed that in many cases it be- 
comes tiresome snd trivial. Tintoretto is original, first in the presentation 
of his subject, and secondly by this lighting, this chiaroscuro. In either case 
he tries to find a different point of view from that of any other artist, and he 
usually does find it with singular felicity and occupy it with remarkable 
power. This firat quality, dramatic narration, is quite as much literary 
as artistic, and though lighting may be purely plastic and artistic, HRnto- 
retto uses it also rather dramatically than plastically, that is to say, 
light to him is not so much a mesns for making a body round and tsn- 
gible, as for spotting oat a composition in such a manner that it shall 
impress us in a new way. 

The Italians said that l^toretto had three manners, one of gold, one 
of silver, one of iron ; this applies with perfect truth to the master's 
color. Such pietares as the Oracle of St Mark, the beautiful Salutation 
above the stsarosse at San Bocco, or above all, the Saint Agnes in the 
Madonna del? Orto have come from the master's golden pencil ; his silver 
manner is as good as, and more originsl than, the first, and comprines 
such pictures as the mythological scenes in the Antieollegio of the Dncal 
Palace and the Crucifixion in San Cassiano, assuredly one of the greatest 
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of Tintoretto*! works. The iron nuumer ii the most diiAued. Elad Tin- 
toretto been oontent with the pictures mentioned above (snd with snch may 
be inolnded certain other admirable works in Continental or Italian mnaeoma 
and chnrohes) he would still have ranked among the greatest mastersi and 
with far less question, far less negatire addition to his &me than that wliioh 
has been given by tiie vast surbce of canvas at San Rocoo, both in the 
ohuroh and Souola, at San Giorgio Maggiore, and the Orto. These are the 
pictures of which Yasari has said that when examined minutely they have all 

the appearance of having been painted as a jest. To-day, whether by action N 

of the weather, by defective pigment from over-painting and so-called restora- 
tion, or by fault of the artist himself, the color of these huge canvases is > 
black, coarse, repulsive ; perhaps if we could see them better we should re- 
cognise the good that is under the deteriorated surface. Some of these still 
have fine passages of color here and there, but we must not foiget that Ya- 
sari condemned them already when they bad but Just left the artistes brush, 
and we need not take offence at his expression of "examined minutely,*' for 
Giorgio had plenty of appreciation and praise for Titian's breadth and Yeio- 
nese's sweeping touch. It will hardly do to impute this black and repeQeot 
character of the color to liaste on Tintoretto's part ; haste might be aooouni- 
able for a somewhat vulgar alternation of pinks and blues, but a single alight 
painting with good pigment would result rather in a relatively good preser- 
vation of the color, or at the worst in a fading of the same ; blackness is more 
likely to oome from over-painting, bad pigment, or imperfect preparation of 
the canvas. However that may be, Tintoretto, who could be great techni- 
cally, neglects technique in a large part of his work, and he ii therefore neg- 
lected in turn by the art-student, who studies rather Titian or Yeronese. 
But Tintoretto remains a grand poet and dramatist; '*in the pnritieaand 
•ublimities of the prophet's aonl," sayi Symonds, ^' neither Yeronese nor yet 
Titian can approach him.*' 



BALDASSABE PEEUZZI, SIENESE PAINTEB AND 

ABCHITEOT 

[Born 1481; diedl586] 

BiBLioORAPHT.— Says and Hftadeboort, PalaU Mkulmt d ItofM^ Paria, 1818 
(folio, with plataa). G. FriaEoni, BtOt FUture di BaldatMare PeruzMi^ II 
Buotiarroti, Maroh, 1809. See also in DArU Italiana del Binaseimento, 
R. Redienbaoher, MUthettungen au» der SamnUung ArchiUktoniieher Hand- 
teiehnunffen in der Oallerie der Uffizien zu Floren*^ L Saldauare PenuH 
und Seine Werke^ Oarkrahe, 1876. Donati, in<>gio di Bdtdanare PerueH^ 
Siena, 1879. D. Gnoli, 2 Sepoleri di Maria Bibiena di Baldaaaare Perutzi^ 
VArehieio Siorieo delT Arte, L, p. 142. R. FOnter, Fameeina Studien^ 
Roatodc, 18801 Cngnoni, Agoetino Chigi U Ifagn{fico, Borne, 1881. H. von 
Geymaller, Re^aello etudiaio eome arehiUttOy Milan, 1881 A. Ventazi, 
The FlunecfauK Italian and Engliah editiona, Borne, 1891. Weeae, Balda- 
tarre PerugxTe Anteil an dem Maleriechen Schmuckeder ViUa Fameeina^ 
nebtt einem Anhange ^* II taccuino di Baldauare Pemni ** in der Com- 
munal Bibliothek fit Siena^ Leipeio, 1801 

AMONG all the gifts which Heaven confers on mortals, 
there is none which can be or justly ought to be 
held in higher esteem than eleyation of the mind, 
with quiet and peace of soul ; for by the first man is ren- 
dered immortal, and with the second he may truly be ac- 
counted blessed. He then who is thus endowed should not 
only render great and perpetual thankfulness to God, but is 
bound to show himself among his fellow-men, as it were a 
light amidst darkness, and so it is that in our own times 
we have seen done by the Sienese painter and architect, 
Baldassare Peruzzi. Of him it may truly be affirmed, that 
the modesty and goodness so beautifully exemplified in his 
life, were possessed to such a degree, as to form no mean 
part of that supreme tranquillity and peace of mind, for 
which all men who think must needs sigh, and towards 
which all should constantly aspire ; while the works which 
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he has left to ns are manifest and honourable fmits of that 
trae genius, which was breathed into his mind by Heaven 
itself. 

I hare called him aboye, Baldassare of Siena, because he 
was always considered a Sienese, but I will not omit to 
mention, that as seven cities contended for Homer, each 
desiring to claim him for her citizen, so have three most 
noble cities of Tuscany, Florence, Yolterra, and Siena, 
namely, all maintained, each for herself, that Baldassare 
was of the number of her sons.^ But to tell all the truth of 
this matter, every one of them has part in him, seeing that 
at the time when Florence was distracted by wars, the 
father of Baldassare, Antonio Peruzzi,' a noble citizen of 
Florence, changed his abode, in the hope of living more 
quietly, and went to dwell in Yolterra.' Having remained 
there a certain number of years, he then took a wife in 
that city ; this happened in the year 1482, and in a few 
years two children were bom to him ; one, a boy, called 
Baldassare ; the other a girl, named Virginia. Now it 
chanced, that while thus desiring only peace and quiet, 
Antonio was nevertheless pursued by the evils of war; 
Yolterra being sacked, he was compelled to take refuge in 
Siena,^ and there, having lost nearly all that he possessed. 



* The FMMirohei of ItGlaned were ezoeptionelly ezbanstive in the OMe of 
his greet compatriot Baldaaeare Perturi, end the notes for this life heve been 
drawn Hi more generally from the pages of that author than have those in 
the liTes of artists of other dties than Siena. In Vasari*s Lives the biogra- 
phies of Pemssi and Antonio da San OaUo preoede the Life of Sebastian del 
Piombo, bnt there is nothing nnohxtmological in placing them in the preeent 
order as both men were contemporaries of ICiohelangelo, Titian, Tinto- 
retto, and Sansovina Baldassare di Oiorannl di SalTeetro di SalTadore 
Pemsri, as appears in Sienese documents, was bom in Siena, Mareh 7, 1480 
(1481 common style). His father, Giovanni di Salvestro di Salvadore IV- 
mzzi, was a weaver of Volterra, and was not connected with the noUe Flor- 
entine famOy of the Peniui 

* See note 1. 
 Siee note 1 . 

* He did not leave Volterra till at least three years after the sack, though 
the latter, by the destruction of trade, was the probable oanse of his depar- 
ture. 
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he fonnd himself rednced to live in a somewhat poor 
fashion. 

Balda«sare^ meanwhile^ was increasing in statare, and 
early gave token of the pleasure he fonnd in the society of 
good and distinguished men ; more especially delighting to 
freqnent the workshops of the goldsmiths and others, who 
practised the arts of design. Wherefore, eventually finding 
these arts please him, he gave all his attention to drawing, 
and his father dying about that period, Baldassare devoted 
himself to the study of painting with so much zeal that in 
a very short time he made the most extraordinary progress. 
Gopying and imitating the works of the best masters, he 
yet gave his principal attention to nature and living objects, 
and thus early acquiring some little gain by his art, he 
found means to support himself while he aided his mother 
and sister, pursuing his studies in painting at the same 
time. 

Among the first works of Baldasarre (omitting to men- 
tion some few performed in Siena," which do not require 
more particular notice), was a small chapel near the Flor- 
entine Oate of Yolterra ; here he painted certain figures 
with infinite grace, and these were the cause of a friendship 
which he contracted with the painter Piero of Volterra,* 
who dwelt for the most part in Rome, where he was em- 
ployed in the execution of various works in the papal 
Palace, for Pope Alessandro VI. Baldassare consequently 
repaired with Piero to Borne, but Alessandro being dead, 
and Piero no longer finding employment in the Palace, 
Baldassare placed himself in the workshop of the father of 
Maturino,'' a painter of no great excellence, but who, at 
that period, was nevertheless much employed in the more 
ordinary labours of our avocation, and had always many 
works on hand. 

• He WM the uriBtant of Pintnrioobio when the Utter, in 1501, paiatad it 
the chapel of San Giovanni in the oathedzal. 

* Pietro di Andrea da Yolterra. 

' Vaeari has given a life of this master. 
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This artist, therefore, having placed before Baldassare a 
panel, the ground of which had been duly prepared, bade 
him paint thereon a figare of Our Lady, bnt without giving 
him a cartoon or design of any kind. Baldassare, never- 
theless, having taken a piece of chalk, in a moment and 
with great ability, designed such a figure as he proposed to 
paint, and having shortly after taken the colours in hand, 
in a few days he produced a picture so beautiful and so ad- 
mirably finished, that he caused astonishment, not only in 
the master of the bottega or workshop, but also in many 
painters who saw the work and at once perceived its merit. 
These artists, therefore, procured for Baldassare a commis- 
sion to paint the chapel of the High Altar in the church of 
Sant^ Onof rio, and this work he executed in fresco in a very 
beautiful manner, and with infinite grace.^ 

Having finished his undertaking in the chapel of Sanf 
Onofrio, our artist next painted two small chapels in the 
church of San Bocco-a-Ripa,* whereupon, being now in con- 
siderable credit, he was invited to Ostia, where he decorated 
certain apartments in the tower of the fortress, with very 
beautifully executed historical representations in chiaro- 
scuro. Among these are more particularly to be mentioned 
one of those hand to hand combats, in the manner custom- 
ary among the ancients ; with a body of soldiers also, the 
latter proceeding to attack a fort. In this last the bold 
and prompt action of the warriors is particularly to be ob- 
served ; covered with their shields, they advance the scal- 
ing ladders which the assailants are placing against the 
walls, while those within repulse them with fearful rage ; 
there are also numerous instruments of war in this story, 
of the fashion used in ancient times, with armour of sim- 



* Penuszi painted the choir throughout, although Titi, by an error, 
part of the paintings to Pinturioohio, Milanen, IV., p. 591, note 2. See also 
G. Frissoni, DeUe Pitture di BaldoiMre Penuai, artiole in 11 Buonarroti^ 
1869. 

* The painting! in the chapel of the Preaepio remain, hat are greatly altered 
by the retouching of Baoiooio. Pemzd also designed the Yaolting-moBaios of 
Santa Grooe in Genualemme (1600). 
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ilar cliaracter. Baldassare likewise painted many other 
stories in one of the halls of that fortress^ and these are 
held to be among his best works ; but it mast be observed 
that he was assisted in their execution by Cesare of Milan. ^ 

On the completion of these labours Baldassare returned 
to Bome^ where he contracted a most intimate friendship 
with Agostino Ghigi of Siena^ who received him to his in- 
timacy not only because Baldassare considered himself a 
Sienese^ but also because Agostino was by nature the friend 
of all distinguished men. With the assistance of such a 
man as Agostino Ghigi^ Baldassare found means to afford 
himself leisure for remaining during some time in Bome, 
occupied solely with the study and examination of the an- 
tiquities, but more particularly of those relating to archi- 
tecture. In this vocation, emulous of Bramante, Baldas- 
sare made extraordinary progress in a very short time, 
which was afterwards, as we shall relate in due course, 
the cause of very great honour as well as profit to him ; 
he gave considerable attention to the study of perspective 
also, and became so highly distinguished by his attainments 
therein, that very few who have laboured in our times can 
be named as his equals ; the effect of this acquirement may 
be clearly perceived in all his works. 

Pope Julius II. meanwhile, having built a corridor to his 
palace, with an aviary almost at the level of the roof, Bal- 
dassare was commissioned to depict all the months of the 
year therein ; with the occupations proper to each month 
throughout the year : in this series of paintings, which is 
in chiaroscuro, we have innumerable edifices, theatres, 
amphitheatres, palaces, and other buildings, all showing 
admirable invention, and each occupying an appropriate 
position in the work.^^ Baldassare painted several apart- 
ments in the palace of San Giorgio,^ for the Cardinal 
Saffaello Biario, Bishop of Ostia ; this he did in company 

>* OMare d* Sesto^ ■obolar of Leonardo da Yinoi 
" Theae works have disappeared. 
^* Theae works have disappeared, 
m— 26 
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with other painters. On a faQade which is opposite to the 
palace of Messer IJlisse da Fano, this master also executed 
yarions paintings ; as he did on that of Messer Ulisse's 
own house^ whereon he delineated stories from the life of 
Ulysses, and by this work he greatly increased his name 
and repatation.^' 

But still higher was the glory which he obtained for the 
model of a palace, prepared for Agostino Chigi/^ and which 
he executed in the graceful manner we now see. This 
edifice should rather be described as a thing born, than as 
one merely built : the exterior decorations are in ierretta, 
and exhibit very beautiful historical representations, exe- 
cuted by Baldassare with his own hand. The hall of this 
palace is also adorned by this master, who painted columns 
in perspective therein, the depth of the intercolumniation 
causing it to appear much larger than it really is. But the 
most remarkable part of this work, and a subject of de- 
served admiration, is the Loggia of the garden, wherein 
Baldassare has painted stories representing Medusa turning 
men into stone, and than which nothing more beautiful 
could possibly be imagined; near this we have Perseus 
striking oS the head of the monster, with other paintings 
in the angles of the ceiling. The decorations of this Log- 
gia are painted in perspective to imitate stucco-work, and 
this is done so perfectly with the colours, that even expe- 
rienced artists have taken them to be works in relief. I 
remember that the Cavalier Tizian, a most excellent and 
renowned painter, whom I conducted to see these works, 
could by no means be persuaded that they were painted, 

1* MiUneti, IV., p. 596, note 8, cites a dntwing in ohiazoocnio tonehcd np 
with white, and representing the ornamented fagade of a palace ; it is in the 
Uffizi 

>« This was the Famesina, which has been ascribed to both Raphael and 
Perozzi ; MiUnesi attributing it to Pemzzi and Baron H. von GfymftQsr to 
Raphael. Cugnoni cites doonments showing that it was completed in 1510, 
and in 1511, two poets, Egidio Gallo and Pallodio Blosio, celebrated it in 
Teise. A pen-drawing of the Famesina, in the UflSzi, is leprodnced bj Baitn 
Ton GeymQller. 
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and remained in astonishment^ when on changing his point 
of view he perceived that they were so." 

In the same palace there are certain paintings executed 
by Fra Sebastiano Yeneziano/* in his first manner ; and by 
the hand of the divine Baffaello there is the Galatea carried 
off by Marine Deities^ as we have before said. 

Between the Gampo di Fiore and the Piazza Giudea, 
Baldassare painted a faQade in terretta, which is most ex- 
quisitely beautiful^ the views in perspective being truly 
admirable ; this he did, receiving a commission to that 
effect from one of the Pope^s Chamberlains, but the palace 
is now in the possession of the Florentine Jacopo Strozzi. 
In the church of the Pace, this master likewise painted a 
chapel for Messer Ferrando Pozetti, who was afterwards 
made a Cardinal ; this is on the right of the entrance to 
the church ; the subjects chosen are events from the Old 
Testament," the figures of which are small ; but there are 
besides, other figures, which are of considerable size ; the 
whole work is in fresco, and is executed with much care. 
But even more remarkably has Baldassare shown the ex- 
tent of his ability in painting and perspective, by certain 
pictures in the same church and near the high altar, where 
he depicted a story for Messer Filippo da Siena, one of the 
Clerks of the Chamber, representing Our Lady ascending 
the steps of the Temple, and about to enter that edifice.'* 
In this picture there are many figures highly worthy of 
praise ; among others, that of a noble personage arrayed in 
the ancient manner, and who, descending from his horse, 
while his servants wait around, presents alms to a poor 

" The painted deooratioiia are atiU in good praMTTation. Titian (here re- 
ferred to) was created cavalier (Knight of the Golden Spor) and Gonnt Pala- 
tine by Charles V. 

>* Sebastian del Piomba 

" There are stories from the Old and New Testaments (painted 1516), and 
afresoo at the high altar representing the Virgin enthroned with Saints 
Brigida and Catherine of Alexandria at right and left, and with Poxetti the 
donor kneeling before them. 

i« This pictare, painted for Filippo Sergardi of Siena, has been maoh re- 
tonohed. 
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wretched beggar^ totally naked and grieyonsly attenuated, 
who appears to be entreating chari^ with the most eager 
importunity. In this work^ also^ there is a great variety of 
buildings, with many very beautiful ornaments of different 
kinds ; the painting, which is in fresco, countertmts, in like 
manner with that above-mentioned, decorations in sttroco, 
which go entirely around the whole, and it furthermore ap- 
pears to be afi^ed to the wall by means of large nails, as if 
it were a panel painted in oil. 

Among the magnificent preparations made by the Boman 
people to receive the Duke Giuliano de' Medici," when the 
baton of a Commander was conferred on him by Holy 
Church, were six historical representations, in as many 
pictures, executed by six different painters, who were all 
artists of eminence. One of these was by the hand of 
Baldassare ; it was seven canne ^ high, and three and a half 
broad, the subject chosen, being the betrayal of the Bomans 
by Julia Tarpeia ; ^ and this was acknowledged to be, with- 
out doubt, the best of them all. But that which awakened 
astonishment in every beholder was the perspective view or 
scene which this master prepared for the Theatre, and 
which was so beautiful that nothing better could possibly be 
imagined. Such, indeed, were the variety and admirable 
manner of the buildings, the beauty of the loggie, the fancy 
exhibited in the doors and windows, the rich arrangement 
of all the other architectural details, with the remarkable 

»• In 1616l 

** About twenty-eight feet 

•t Oertain fresooee repteMntiDg foenes from Roman hiitory painted in the 
PalasBO de* Gonaenratori in Rome have been aarigned to Pemasi by Dr. 
GnataTO Friaaoni in an article pnbliahed in H Bt4onarroti^ Maroli, 1871. 
The freaooea, whieh have been greatly retonohed, are in the two halls caUed 
of *' the FaatM ** and " of the Panic Waia.** Thia aeoond haU haa fonr great 
freaooea, which the Roman mnnicipality for a long time aaeribed to Benedetto 
BnonfigU of Pemgia. The nearly mined freaooea of the HaU of the Fatte$^ 
representing the IVinmph of the Elinga of Rome, were for aome time accredited 
to BottioeUi. Dr. Frizsoni also daima for Pemaxi a design in the Loavre, a 
Triumph of a Roman Emperor, reprodnoed by Marco Antonio Raimondi, 
whose engraying haa been oaUed by aome critics a copy from liantognai by 
othera a copy from Franda. See MJlaneai, lY., pL 5Q6i| note 8. 
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judgment and extraordinary power of invention manifest 
throughout the whole work, that it would not be possible 
to describe the thousandth part. 

For Messer Francesco da Norcia» Baldassare designed a 
portal of the Doric order^ which was an exceedingly graceful 
composition : this the master erected in the house of Messer 
Francesco, which is on the Piazza of the Farnesi. He also 
painted a very beautiful fa9ade, near the Piazza degli Altieri 
for Messer Francesco Buzio,^ depicting on the frieze, from 
the life, all the Cardinals who were then living ; while on 
the wall itself he executed historical scenes, which repre- 
sented the Caesars receiving tribute from all the kingdoms of 
the world ; above these stories our artist painted the twelve 
Emperors, placed on corbels ; they ai*e foreshortened with 
much judgment, and executed with remarkable ability ; for 
the whole work, indeed, the master well merits the highest 
praise. Baldassare, furthermore, painted an Escutcheon,^ 
exhibiting the Arms of Pope Leo X., near the Banchi, 
with three Boys as supporters. This is in fresco, and the 
flesh of the children is painted with so much softness, that 
they seem to be alive. 

For Fra Mariano Fetti, Frate of the Piombo, this master 
painted a San Bernardo in terretta ; this figure, which is 
one of great beauty, was executed for the garden of Monte 
Cavallo.^ For the Brotherhood of Santa Caterina of Siena, 
whose house is in the Strada Giulia, Baldassare painted an 
exceedingly beautiful Bier,^ for the removal of the dead to 
the place of their burial, with many other works, all of 
which are worthy of commendation. 

In Siena, Baldassare Peruzzi prepared the design for the 
Organ which is in the church of the Carmine ; * and he 

** These worbi no longer exist. *■ These works ha^e disi^ypesied. 

** These works have disappeared. 

M Milanesi, IV., p. 597, note 1, says that Fbbio Chigi, afterward Pope 
Alexander VIL, mentioned this bier in his OommentaHo dl Agottino Chigi. 

*• The unpublished Bienese Guide <1685) of Fabio Chigi says that Perusai 
painted the ohiarosouio omameat on the organ, not that be designed the 
latter. 
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likewise executed some other works in that city^ but they 
were not of any great importance. 

Being subsequently invited to Bologna, by the wardens 
of works to the church of San Petronio, to the end that he 
might prepare a model for the facade of that edifice, he de- 
signed two large ground plans, with elevations and sections, 
one in the modern manner, the other in that of the Teutonic 
nations. This work is still preserved in the Sacristy of San 
Petronio ''^ as an extraordinary production, the master having 
drawn the building in perspective, after such sort that the 
fabric appears to be in relief. In the same city there are a 
vast number of designs by this artist, which he made in the 
house of the Count Giovanni Battista Bentivogli, for the 
above-named church, and which are so beautiful that it 
would not be possible adequately to extol their merit, more 
especially when we consider the wonderful and admirable 
inventions worked out by this master, in his wish to avoid 
the destruction of the old building, and in the endeavour to 
conjoin the new part with just and fair proportion to what 
remained of the old. For the Count Battista above-named, 
Baldassare made a design in chiaro-scuro,^ representing 
the Nativity of Christ and the Adoration of the Magi : the 

*7 He WM aspeoiaUy asked to dedgn the TanUing, oapola, and doon of Baa 
Petronio. See II QiomaU deUa Fabbriea, 1620-S7, pnblidied by Gaye, 
CarteggiOf IL, pp. 153, 154. A beaatifnl drawing for tLfofode in the Gothic 
■tyle etiU exists, and it is proved that Pemzzi executed others still ; see 
Gaye, Carteggio, IH, p. 480, and IL, pp. 158, 158. The Palasso Albergati in 
Bologna, and also the one now caUed del Fioresi, are said by il Lamo ( OrtUi^ 
cola di Bologna, 1560) to be by Peruzzi. See a long note in Milnn^ rv., p. 
507. 

** This ohiaroecoio design is in the National Gallery, London, wheie it is 
ascribed to FeruszL It was given by Lord Vernon in 1839. An Adoration 
of the liagi painted on wood ib also in the National Gallery, London, and is of- 
eribtd to Pemzzi ; ** the figures of the three Magi are interesting as having 
been portraits of Titian, Raphael, and Miohelangela"--Gook*s Handbook to 
the National Gallery, p. 40. The painting exeonted from Perozzi^s cartoon by 
Girolamo da Treviso is believed by some critics to be losK It is suggested 
(on p. 40 of the handbook cited above) that the work in the National Gallery 
may be this copy. The official catalogue of the National Gallery admits this 
hypothesis, and adds that it ia possible that it is a copy made by Bartolommeo 
Cesi, formerly in the possession of the Rizsardi family of Bologna. 
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horses, chariots, and all else belonging to the Courts of the 
Three Kings are wonderful to behold ; with such admirable 
grace and beauty are they depicted, as are also the architect* 
ural details of the temples and other buildings, by which 
the cabin is surrounded. The Count caused that work to be 
subsequently coloured by Oirolamo Treyigi, who performed 
his part to great perfection.^ 

The design for the portal of the church of San Michele 
in Bosco, a very beautiful monastery outside Bologna, which 
belongs to the Monks of Monte Oliveto,^ was prepared by 
this master; as were also the design and model for the 
Cathedral of Carpi, "^ which was exceedingly beautiful ; the 
structure was built under the direction of Baldassare, and 
according to the rules laid down by Yitrurius. In the same 
city our artist commenced the church of San Kiccold ;® but 
this building was not completed at that time, the master 
having been almost compelled to return to Siena, whither 
he was summoned to prepare designs for the fortifications of 
the city, and those defences were then constructed under 
his direction." 

This undertaking being completed, Baldassare once more 
repaired to Bome, where he built a house opposite to the 
Famese Palace, with others in the centre of the city. He 
was also employed on many occasions by Pope Leo X., more 
particularly when that Pontiff, desiring to bring the church 
of San Pietro, which had been commenced by Julius II. 

** Girolamo lYerigi wm a pslnter and alio a mflitary arohiteot. 

M BUU exiflting, although the monastery has been sappiMaed. 

*> Thongh no docninents confirm it, this assertion seems probable to Hi- 



** It is likelj that Perozxi may hare made some designs which aooompanied 
the second period of oonstmotion of San Nicoolb (when the facade and 
anterior portion of the chnrch were bnilt), 1517-90, bnt he did no work con- 
nected with the first period of oonstmction, 1483-150& Penxiri was in 
Bologna in 1529, the year in which San Niooold was finished. See a long note 
In MUanesi, IV., p. 508, note & 

** It is belieYcd by some critics that Pemzsi made the designs for the two 
oratories (della Rotonda, 1511, and della Sagra, 1515) in Carpi as well as the 
fortifications of Siena mentioned by VasarL See Ginseppe Oampori, Oli 
ArtUti Italianl i itranieri negli Stati SstenH^ p. 853. 
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after the design of Bramante, to a conclasion, and finding 
the edifice too large, resolved to have a new model con- 
stmcted. His Holiness was of opinion, that the Tarions 
parts of that vast fabric were not in harmony with each 
other ; wherefore he committed the work to Baldassare, 
who prepared a new model, which is traly ingenions, and 
of yery magnificent character ; it gives proof of so much 
judgment also, that succeeding architects haye frequently 
availed themselyes of many parts thereof.** Diligent and 
judicious, this master brought his works so successfully to 
--eompletion, that he may truly be said never to have had 
his equal in architecture, and this principally because he 
combined with his knowledge of that art, so beautiful and 
admirable a manner in painting and decoration. The de- 
sign for the tomb of Pope Adrian YI. was given by Bal* 
dassare," and the paintings around it are also by his hand, 
but the marble work of the sepulchre was executed by the 
Sienese sculptor, Michelagnolo, assisted only by Pemzzi. 

When the Calandra," a drama written by the Cardinal di 
Bibiena, was performed before Pope Leo, Baldassare pre- 
pared all the scenic arrangements for that spectacle in a 
manner no less beautiful, nay rather it was much more so, 
than he had exhibited on the occasion referred to above ; 
and his labours of this kind deserve all the more praise 
from the fact that these performances of the theatre, and 
consequently all required for their representation, had long 
been out of use, the festivals and sacred dramas having 
taken their place. But either before or after the represen- 

** After the death of Raphael, Penun was elected e<q>o~mae8tro of the 
works of Si Peter^s, and he held that offioe from Angast 1, 15SQ, to May fl; 
16d7; again from 1580 to 1581, and finaUy from 1585 to January S, 1536, the 
date of his death. 

M This tomb of the Flemish Pope Adrian, in the ehnroh of S. Maria deU* 
Anima, ordered by Cardinal BnokonToirt, was finished in 15S9 ; the paintings 
represented Saints Bennone and Antonino, both canonised by Pope Adrian. 

M The Calandra was the first prose oomedy given in Itoly in the Tulgsr 
tongne. It is an Italianiiation of the plot and characters of P]aatos*s Ms^ 
nceehmiy and its name wsa derived from that of one of the dramatU penonm, 
Calandro, a simpleton of the Calandrino type. 
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tation of the Galandra^ which was one of the first comedies 
seen or recited in the vulgar tongue, in the time of Pope 
Leo X. that is to say, Baldassare painted two of these scenic 
decorations, which was surprisingly beautiful, and opened 
the way to those of a similar kind, which have been made 
in our own day. Now it appears to me difficult even to 
imagine how this artist has found it possible, within the 
closely limited space to which he was restricted, how he has 
found it possible, I say, to exhibit such a variety of objects 
as he has depicted, such a number of streets, palaces, tem- 
ples, loggie, and fanciful erections of all kinds, with cor- 
nices snd-«Enaments of every sort, so perfectly represented 
that they do not look like H^ingg fnignedj but are as the 
living reality : neither does the piazza, which is the site of 
all these edifices, appear to be, as it is, a narrow space 
merely painted, but looks entirely real and of noble extent 
In the arrangement of the lights also, Baldassare showed 
equal ability, in those of the interior, which are designed to 
enhance the effect of the views in perspective, more espe- 
cially ; every other requisite, demanded for the occasion 
was added with similar judgment; and this is the more 
remarkable, because the habit of preparing such things 
had, as I have said, been totally lost. This kind of enter- 
tainment is nevertheless superior in my opinion to those of 
every other character, when it has b31 the appliances re- 
quired for its perfection, surpassing them all by very far, 
however sumptuous and magnificent they may be. 

In the year 1524,^ Clement YII. was elected Pope, when 
Baldassare made the preparations for his coronation. The 
faQade of the principal chapel also, which had been com- 
menced by Bramante, was completed by Baldassare, who 
constructed it in Peperino marble. In the Chapel wherein 
the bronze monument of Pope Sixtus is placed, this master 
painted in chiaroscuro the Apostles," which are in the 

*f November 10, 1528. 

** Only the St Peter haa been MTed and aawn from the wall ; it la now in 
the OroUe Seure of the Vatioan. SeeMUaaeei, IV., p. eOl, noted. 
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niches behind the altar ; he likewise gave the design for the 
tabernacle of the sacrament^ which is a very graceful work.* 

Then came the deplorable sack and plunder of Borne, in 
the year 1527> and the unfortunate Baldassare was made 
prisoner by the Spaniards ; when not only did he lose all 
that he possessed, but he was also grievously maltreated 
and tormented by them : for it so chanced that Baldassare, 
being a man of a noble, grave, and commanding aspect, was 
believed by them to be some great prelate or other man of 
high rank in disguise, and one who could pay an enormous 
ransom.^ Finally, however, those most impious barbar- 
ians discovered that he was indeed a painter, and one of 
them, who was a devoted adherent of the Constable de 
Bourbon, compelled our artist to take the portrait of that 
reprobate commander, the enemy of God and of all good 
men ; either by showing him his corpse, dead as he was, or 
by some other means, perhaps by giving him drawings of 
the face or describing it in words : enough, they compelled 
him to make the portrait. 

Having escaped at length from the hands of the Span- 
iards, Baldassare took ship to go to Porf Ercole, proposing 
to proceed thence to Siena ; but on the way he was so ef- 
fectually plundered, so completely stripped, and despoiled 
of every thing, that he entered Siena deprived of iJl but 
his shirt. He was nevertheless honourably received and 
clothed anew by his friends ; *^ nor did any long time elapse 
before he entered the service of the Bepublic, and was ap- 
pointed superintendent of all works connected with the 
fortifications of the city.^ While thus residing in Siena, 

** This tabemaole wm destroyed and replaced by that of BeniinL 

«o There is in the arohivei of Siena a doooment ehowing an indebtedneea of 
Penmi for moneja borrowed in referenoe to this ranaouL See Hilaaesi, IV., 
p. 601, note 4. 

*i The Sieneee people and oonnoil determined that in order to keep ao Tal- 
liable a man as Baldassare in Siena he should be made architect of the city, 
'' ArchUeUo del Ptibblico,'' for two years, 1587-29. In 1631 he again held 
the office, when his salary was donbled. 

«* In 1527-29 he built seven towers, of which two remain, that of the Porta 
Laterina,and that of SanViene (orPispini); the latter has been mnohaltemL 
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two sons were bom to Baldassare ; he was employed^ as we 
have said^ in the public seryice,^ and made nnmeroas de- 
signs moreoYer in the houses of his fellow-citizens^ as he 
did that for the organ of the Church of the Carmine,** 
which is exceedingly beautiful. 

The Imperial and Papal armies had meanwhile advanced 
to the siege of Florence, when his Holiness despatched Bal- 
dassare to the camp, there to give his aid to the Commis- 
sary, Baccio Valori, who was commanded to avail himself 
of the judgment and counsels of Baldassare in the services 
of the siege, and for the more effectual investment of the 
city. But Baldassare, esteeming the liberty of his ancient 
fatherland beyond all the favour of the Pope, was not to be 
prevailed on to lend his assistance in any affair of moment, 
nor was he to be alarmed in any manner by the indignation 
even of that great Pontiff, who, perceiving this, bore him 
no little ill-will for a considerable space of time.*^ 

The war being ultimately brought to an end, Baldassare 
would fain have returned to Bome, wherefore the Cardinals 
Salviati, Trivulzi, and Cesarino, whom our artist had on 
many occasions very faithfully served, made such efforts in 
his behalf, that they succeeded in reinstating him in the 
favour of the Pope ; he was thus permitted freely to return 
to Bome, and was even replaced in the appointments he had 
previously held. Nor had he been many days in the city 
before he commenced the preparation of designs for two 

4> GioTanni SaHnitio, or Salyestro (see note 50), became an arohiteot, Ono- 
frio a painter and a Dominican monk. — Milaneii, IV., p. 603, note 8. 

** According to Milanesi, IV., p. 602, note 4, Pemzri may have built or 
designed the cloister and campanile of the Carmine, the door of the Santo 
Spirito, the private palaces of the Mooenni near the Lisza, and of the Oelai 
(now of the PoUini), and the villa of Belcaro. He is proved to be the de- 
signer of the Rocca of Oaprarola ( Vignole designed the viUa), accredited by 
Vasari to Antonio da San GaLlo the Tonnger, was capo-maeitro of the Cathe- 
dral of Siena, and designed the main doors and the high altar (1532). 

** This is nntma Gaye {VarUggio) has published a letter of October 20, 
1529, from Baldassare to the Sienese Government, Rtating that the Poggio Im- 
periale oonld easily be seized and the whole Valdelsa occnpied by the Papal 
troopSi In a word, the Sienese Periuzi took part with Siena. 
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beantifal palaces, commanded by the Signori Orsini, and 
which were erected on the road leading to Viterbo : he also 
designed other edifices to be constrncted in Apnglia. 

Baldassare did not neglect, meanwhile, the study of as- 
trology, in which he greatly delighted, nor that of l^he 
mathematics, and others in which he took pleasure. He 
also commenced a book on the Antiquities of Borne, with a 
Commentary on Yitruyius, gradually preparing the designs 
that is to say, in illustration of that author's writings, some 
part of which commencement is now to be seen in the 
possession of Francesco da Siena,^ who was his disciple. 
Among these are designs after the ancient manner, as well 
as others proper to the modem mode of building. 

While thus sojourning in Bome, Baldassare prepared the 
design for the palace of the Massimi family : ^ the plan of 
this building is of an oval form, and the edifice is in a new 
as well as yery beautiful manner ; the principal facade is 
enriched by a yestibule of Doric columns, admirable for the 
justice of the proportions, and preying much knowledge of 
art on the part of the master : equally beautiful in the dis- 
tribution of the interior quadrangle ; and the flight of steps 
by which the chief entrance is gained deseryes the utmost 
commendation ; but this building Baldassare could not fin- 
ish, haying been oyertaken by death before its completion.^ 

But notwithstanding the great talents of this noble ar- 
tist, his numerous works ayailed but little to his own ad- 
yantage, howeyer useful to others. It is true that he was 
employed by Popes, Cardinals, and other great and rich 
personages, but no one of them eyer conferred on him any 

4* It ifl not known who this Franoesco was. 

*' The Palazzo Maaaimi a.Ue Colonne, caUed by critios one of the nobleatand 
moat elegant palaoea of the Benainanoe. 

** Seilio aaya that Baldaaaare, in excavating for the firat Majwimi palaoe, 
(onoe of the Sayelli, now of the Oratni) found maoj fEagmeuta of ornament 
from the theatre of Af aroellns and learned ao much oonoerning it that he was 
able to make the gronnd-plan given by Serlio {Libro HL deW archiUeturay, 
In Vol. CCIX. of the architectonic deaigna (Gallery of Florenoe) are twelvo 
drawings of the theatre of MameUna. 
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real and effectual benefit ; yet this may very possibly have 
happened^ not so much from the want of liberality in those 
nobles (although they are for the most part ever most open- 
handed in cases where they should be least so)^ as from the 
timidity and excessive modesty^ or to say what in this case 
was the fact — the simplicity and faint-heartedness of Bal- 
dassare.^ But it is certain that by as much as all should 
be discreet and moderate in respect of princes who are 
magnanimous and liberal, by so much is it needful to be 
importunate and pressing towards those who are ayaricious, 
ungrateful, and discourteous ; for inasmuch as an unremit- 
ting demand would be an unpardonable error, nay a vice, if 
applied to the upright and liberal, insomuch is it a yirtue 
when practised against the mean and avaricious ; nay, to be 
modest with such people is an absurdity and a wrong. Bal- 
dassare thus found himself very poor as age came on, and 
was beside, burdened with a family : finally, after having 
always lived a most upright and honourable life, he fell 
grievously sick, and was obliged to confine himself to his 
bed : hearing which, and, when too late, perceiving the loss 
he was about to incur by the death of such a man. Pope 
Paul III. sent him one hundred scudi by the hands of 
Jacopo Melighino, accountant of San Pietro, making him at 
the same time the most friendly offers and promises. But 
the illness of Baldassare increased, perhaps because it was 
ordained so to be, or, as some believe, because his malady 
was provoked, and his death hastened by the effect of a 
poison, administered to him by one of his rivals, who desired 
to succeed him in his office, from which he derived two 
hundred and fifty scudi per annum. The physicians did 
not discover this until it was too late, and Baldassare died 
in great sorrow ; but more on account of his family and of 
the painful condition in which he was leaving them, than 
for himself. 

«• ** VVe lament that Vaaari ahonld oaU that an awkward fiant-heartedneBi, 
which was indeed the extreme deUoaoy and tnie modesty of this most excel- 
lent master." — Milanesi quoted by lira. Foster. 
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He was deeply mourned by his children and friends, who 
laid him to rest in the Botondo near fiaffaello da TTrbino ; 
all the painters, sculptors, and architects of Rome accom- 
panied him with tears to the grave, according to his remains 
the most honourable sepnltnre, and inscribing oyer them 
the following epitaph : — 

BaUhasari PerttHo Senenti^ viro etpictura et archUedura aiiisque 
ingeniorum artibus adeo exeellenti, tU si prisoorum occubuisset tern- 
poribus, nostra ilium felioitis legerent, vix, Ann, LV. Mens. zi. Dies 



Lucrelia si To, ScUusHus Optimo oonjugi et parentis non sins 2a- 
chrimis Simonis, Honorii^ Claudii, JEmiliaSy ac Sulpitias minorum 
JUiarum^ dolenles posueruni, Dis mi. Janwxrii mbzxstl^ 

The fame of Baldassare was greater after his death than 
during his life ;^^ more particularly were his judgment and 
knowledge vainly desired, when Pope Paul III. deter- 
mined to cause the church of San Pietro to be completed, 
seeing tbat all then discovered how useful his assistance 
would have been to Antonio da San Oallo. It is true that 
the last named architect effected much, in accomplishing 
what we now possess ; but he would, nevertheless, as is 
believed, have seen his way more clearly through certain of 
the difficulties incidental to that work, had he performed 
his labours in company with Baldassare. 

Many of the artistic effects of Baldassare were inherited 
by the Bolognese Sebastiano Serlio, who wrote the third 
book of the " Architecture, '* and the fourth of the " An- 

** In Bottari^i time this insoription was not in the Pantheon. According to 
Fea, with whom ]£lanesi agrees, Penizri died January 0, 1538. By the same 
document which leads Fea to this oonolusion the name of Baldaarare's son 
seems to have been not Giovanni Sallustio but Gioyaani Salverio or 8al- 
▼estro. 

** Baldassare was without doubt an artist of the first rank In painting 
he approached the best masters of the day ; in architecture he belonged to 
the greatest Many place him before Bramante. Lomasso calls him, ** Archi- 
tetto Universale.** In perspective be was unsurpassed, as even Milixia, who 
BO rarely praii^es, admits ; " and this,** observes one of his compatriots, ** is 
sniBcient to prove his merits, for never does Milisia bestow a sjrUable of com* 
mendation that has not been weU earned." — See Milanesi. 
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tiqaities of Borne/' with their admeasarements. In these 
works^ the results of Baldassare^s studies^ to which we have 
alluded above, were inserted in the margin, and other por- 
tions of the same were likewise of great use to the author. 
The writings of Baldassare on the before-mentioned subjects 
remained for the most part in the hands of the Ferrarese, 
Jacopo Melighino, who was afterwards appointed by Pope 
Paul III. the architect for all his buildings ; and in those of 
that Francesco the Sienese, whom we have before men- 
tioned, and who was his creature and disciple. By this ar- 
tist is the escutcheon of the Cardinal di Trani, in Navona, 
which has been very highly commended, and which is still 
to be seen in Rome, with certain other works, also by Fran- 
cesco da Siena. It is from him that we have procured the 
portrait of Baldassare ; and I have likewise received many 
notices from him of things with which I was not acquainted, 
when this book was first put forth to the world. 

Baldassare drew admirably well in all manners, giving 
proof of great judgment and infinite care in each, but more 
particularly with the pen, in water-colours, and in chiaro- 
scuro." Of this, numerous examples may be seen in the 
many drawings by this master, which are now in the posses- 
sion of different artists : we have ourselves a considerable 
number in our book of drawings, and among them is one 
which is a most fanciful invention. It represents a Piazza 
entirely filled with arches of triumph, colossal statues, thea- 
tres, pyramids, obelisks, temples of various character, colon- 
nades, porticoes, and other erections of similar kind, after 
the manner of the ancients. On a pedestal in the midst of 
these edifices, is a figure of Mercury, and around him are 
thronging all sorts of Alchymists with bellows, some large, 
others small, crucibles, retorts, and other instruments used 
in distillation, proposing to administer an enema to the end 
that he, the said Mercury, might be delivered from peccant 

** MUaoMi derotoi lonie twenty-five pages to a Ofttalogne of the drawinge 
(moeily uohiteotonio) by BildMMre PenissI which are preaeryed in the ool- 
leetion of the UffiiL 
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hnmonrs. A ridicolons and fantastic delineation, bat a 
dngalar idea, and veiy well execnted. 

Baldassare, who always proved himself coarteons, modest, 
and friendly to all, was very intimate with the excellent 
Sienese painter, Domenico Beccafami, as he also was with 
Capanna, who executed many paintings in Siena ; among 
them the fa9ade of the Turchi, and that of another bnilding 
on the Piazza.®^ 

** Bf. Mttntz oalli Baldassare Penusi the miNit elegaat, refined, and original 
of all the arohiteota who dnxing the firat third of the aixteenth century 
aonght fortune in Borne, bnt he farther oonoludei that Pemisi'a natiTe 
modeety or timidity prevented hi« giving full aoope to hia talent In the early 
sixteenth oentory the oonditionB which governed material ancoeaa were wholly 
different from those which obtained in the fifteenth century. Bven in the 
late qtuUtrocetUo a great number of artiatii of nearly equal talent served a 
correspondingly large number of patrons. In the first years of the sixteenth 
century art was centralised in Bome almost as completely as were pditicai 
Only to him who served the master, that is, the pope, was it given to tran- 
scend. The pope wanted a tnqfor-domo of the arte, a man who ihould be an im- 
perator in his way. Baphael for all his gentleness was such a man by reason 
of his tremendous capacity for work and assimilation, and Michelangelo waa 
such another by the ind<mdtable energy which enforced lus mighty genius. 
Neither Del Sarto, Bartolommeo, or Peruzsi lacked penonality in their art, but 
they were not gieat enough to rise above the overshadowing influence of the 
two geniuses who were working upon the walls of the Sistina and the Stanze, 
Thus in architecture (as in painting) Peruzsi, the author of so many works of 
so high an average of excellence, was like Antonio da San Gallo the Younger 
and like many another Tusoan architect thrown into the baokground l>y the 
ever-heightening and broadening reputation of Buonarroti, who foroed himself 
to the front in every sphere of artistic activity and who (save in the provinces 
of color and of portraiture— provinces which Peruzsi too hardly entered) set 
his personal seal upon every kind of Tuscan art Penuud's relations with 
the bnilding of St. Peter's fell upon ill-staned years of war and sack and 
pillage, so that financial and other difficulties did much to neutralize his prog- 
ress, but he has left other important works in Bome, in the Massimi Pslaoe, 
in Bologna, in the Albergati ; while in Siena and other Tuscan oitiss tlian 
remains mnoh to recall him both as painter and architect 
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